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of the Week 


of a setilement in China is not nearly so 


News 


[HE prospect 
good when we write as it was at the beginning of the 
week. Mr. Chen, the Cantonese Foreign Minister, has post- 


poncd signing the 


in regard to the Hankow 
and Kiukiang Concessions which he and Mr. O'Malley 
had drafted, on thre 


armed forces 


nereement 


ground that he cannot sign when British 
This, as 
Was to be expected, has been taken by Mr. Ramsay 
Mac . 


are about to land at Shanghai. 


donald and those who opposed the sending of any 
troops to Shanghai as a justification of their arguments. 
The ambiguity of Mr. MacDonald’s speeches has been 
injurious to the Government’s policy. He uses as arguments 
situations which he he Ips to create. It 
that at so critical a moment the Labour Party should 
hot speak with one voice. When Mr. Chen last week 
fonsented to open negotiations with Mr. O’Malley he 
already knew that the British Government were sending 
troops to Shanghai. Ife not only knew it, but he 
kney He appeared 


is deplorable 


, . . » . 
the exact composition of the foree. 


ENDING SATURDAY, FEBRUARY | 5, 


1927. 


ee Ee eee ee ee ~ 








at least to understand that the troops were sent as a 


British 
being exposed to a repetition of the 


Tan! °* mol iolenee 
ANKOW Mov viaqence, 


precaution—solely to prevent nationals at 


Shanghai from 


a x: 4: ¥ 


There is no doubt about these facts, as Mr. Chen sent 
a formal protest to Loudon against the despatch of the 
Nevertheless he cntered 
The reason he gives now for changing his mind can hardly 
He has 


British troops are being scent 


> ’ 


troops. upon negotiations 


be the real reason. 


not suddenly discovered that 


as might be 


supposed by 


anybody who read his statement without reference to 


previous events. It looks as though Moscow had once 
again called Mr. Chen to hecl. It is well known that the 


leaders of the British Labour Party, most of whom are now 
inclined to industrial peace, recognize that their new 
policy implies moderation in all respects, and tor this 


Lal we 
reason they are not inclined 


to be captious about the 
Government’s Chinese policy, especially as they know in 
their hearts that the policy is But the 


exercise of any influence by the moderate men of British 


sane and feCncrous, 
Labour is always the sional for Moscow to see « ven redder 
than usual. This seems to be the real explanation of Mr, 
Chen’s illogicality. Meanwhile a portion of the Labour 
Party has in effect encouraged him, and another portion 
sees that the only true way of peace is to support Sir 
Austen Chamberlain 


The Times of Wednesday publish | from its Hankow 


the 
account of 
belief that 


ra 


result of a 


the Ss izure ol 


interesting 


correspondent, who was a witness of 
British Concession, a cut 
} 


what actually happened, H« 


iously 
disposes ol the 


the overrunning of the Concession was the 
xcitement, 
British 


the Chines 


sudden and unexpected mass « This is a very 
rm | 
that 


heard TuIMOUTS, and had r ad Ih 


important fact. Ile says the residents had 


cw Sprarpe I's, 


as long as a week before the taking of the Concession, that 
shortly after Monday, January 3rd, the Nationalists would 
seize the Concession. Searecly anybody believed that 
such an attempt would be made. Even the warnings 
of influential Chinese who were friendly to the British 
failed to break down the general ineredulity. The 
“better-class local Chine lamented that an 
* unrighteous plan,” as they called it, was being forced 
on their countrymen by the Bolshevists. The number of 


Bolshevist organizers at the Nationalist headquarters is 


said to have been about 200. For several days before 

January 8rd farm labourers and coolics were given free 
passes to come to Hankow by train. 
% 2 x 

It is unnec ssary to follow the story further, as the 

storming of the Concession and the memorable sclf- 


restraint of the defenders, who refused to fire, 
id belaboured with carrying 
fact that the 


accident, but was 


although 
they were pelted with stones : 
poles, is already well known. I 


Hankow affair was not an unfortunate 


vicew of the 


part of an organized dure inspired by the 
Bolshevists, the British 
could not possibly do less than | LV their pl wis loi 


Shanghai 


proc 
Government, in our opinion, 
* protect- 
similar outburst In 


ma 


ing foreigners in 
| 
‘ i 
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proportion as Shanghai is much larger and much more 
densely populated than Hankow so are the possibilities 
of an internal rising much graver. 

+ * * * 

We venture to say that if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald were 
Prime Minister, and the facts which are now becoming 
fully known were laid before him, he certainly would not 
take the risk of letting it be said that innocent persons 
had been killed at Shanghai, though he had been warned 
of the danger. As we pointed out last week the force 
which is on its way to China is not equipped for any 
offensive movement whatever. It has no field artillery. 
We are told by soldiers, who know something of Shanghai 
and its native population, that our strength of a little 
more than 20,000 men by no means errs on the ample 
side. We say in effect to the Chinese,“* We will draw up 
an agreement with you by which we will place the 
Concessions in your custody. But we cannot suddenly 
Surely that is perfectly fair 


“ec 


leave them unprotected.” 


and reasonable. No doubt in a country where “ saving 


vast’ significance, and are 
solemnly given the importance of realities, it may be 
possible and even desirable to do something to save Mr. 
Chen’s face and help him against himself. But whatever 
is done must certainly not deprive the people of Shanghai 
of proper protection. If the policy of protection is right 


it is right, and that is all that can be said about it. 


face” is of appearances 


* a * * 

The disagreeable interpretation of events by which 
all the odium of moving troops is attached to Great 
Britain might have been avoided if the other Powers 
had openly declared that they agreed at every point 
with the British policy. As it is, we are left with some 
disconcerting reflections which we desire to stille but are 
compelled to express. If the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
had not been denounced by us the Japanese Government 
would have regarded it as a mere incident in the routine 
of duty to collaborate openly with us—not merely in the 
provision of troops but, in what is much more important 
from a political point of view, a solemn declaration that 
in no case should we go to war with China. 

* * * * 

Well, the Anglo-Japanese Treaty is gone. For our 
part we were glad when it was denounced, as_ it 
undoubtedly stood in the way of a good understanding 
with the United States. Unfortunately, the American 
Government has not thought fit or has not found it 
possible voluntarily to stand openly beside us as Japan 
under the Treaty would have stood as a matter of form 
and obligation. We do not believe for a moment that 
Washington is against us. On the contrary, such evidence 
as there is suggests that President Coolidge admires 
the liberal proposals of Great Britain and hopes as 


ardently as we hope that there will be a settlement 
without a shot fired anywhere. We cannot conceal 
from ourselves, however, that it would have been an 


enormous help if the American Government had made 
a declaration of sympathy, and had repudiated the 
ridiculous notion that Great Britain has “ Imperialistic ” 


“ 


intentions in China. 
x * * * 

have written in our first leading article about 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s remarkable last 
Saturday. The only other fact which need be recorded 
here is that on Tuesday the Peking Government, which 
is now controlled by Marshal Chang Tso-lin, dismissed 
Sir Francis Aglen, the Inspector-General of Maritime 
Customs, pre-imably because he refused to levy the 
surtaxes before any agreement had been reached on the 
China the Sir Francis, 


We 


speech 


between ana Powers. 


subject 
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who sueceeded Sir Robert Hart as Inspector-Generg) 
has served nearly forty years in China and has brough; 
the Customs Administration to a state of highey 
efficiency than ever before. 
* * * * 
Political courage always deserves recognition 4), 
Mr. J. H. Thomas certainly exhibited courage whey }, 
addressed a trade union meeting on Tuesday, 4, 
declared that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
not only statesmanlike but was 
tribution to peace.” 


Speech was 
“a magnificent cop. 
Many people, he said, assume 
that the duty of the Opposition was to oppose thy 
Government regardless of merits or 
thought that not only a 
one. that the Government; 
policy was “just and equitable ” they ought not ; 
criticize merely in order “to get party cheers,” by 
should Jet the world know that they supported a policy 
of which they really approved. 
* * * * 


consequences, }j; 
wrong attitude, but a me 


If his hearers were satisfied 


The new German Government has been formed 9 
last, a Coalition of the Centre and Nationalist Partic, 
It is still doubtful how much of the Centre Party manifes 
the Nationalists have accepted. If they have unde. 
taken to stand by the Constitution * with all its symbok 
and to fall in with the Locarno policy and all its implica. 
tions, they have promised more than seemed possible, 
The truth probably is that both sides skated over ti 
difficulties rather than fail to form a Cabinet and fa 
a dissolution. But there was a final crisis before ¢! 
Cabinet drew its first breath. It had been arrange 
that Herr Graef should be Minister of Justice and I 
Hlergt Minister of the Interior. The Centre Party, 
supported by the People’s Party, was so 
by the inclusion of these notorious monarchists—the 


mncensed 


objection being in particular to Herr Graef—that Her 
Marx the Nationalists to substitute another 
candidate for Herr Graef. The Nationalists refused, 

* * * x 


begged 


An appeal was made to President von Hindenbury 
who gave his support to Herr Marx, and in the end 
Herr Hergt became Vice-Chancellor and Minister 
Justice. By a useful the Nationalists sav 
their face in regard to Herr-Graef by putting forwari 


device 


. . . . . , ' 
alternative candidates for the Ministry of the Interior 


Herr von Keudell, the alternative to Herr Gre, 
was naturally preferred by Herr Marx. The Prev 
dent’s action is a proof that he means to perion 
his duty (as he promised when he was elected, thou 
he was a Nationalist nominee) of being loyal to | 

Constitution. Although the Blue-Black Coalition 

in the saddle it is by no means certain that it will st 
there very long. 

* * * * 

Herr Wirth, a prominent member of the Cel 
Party, has declared that in his belicf the Nationalists 
will never be true to the Republic and that if there) 
a vote of confidence in the Reichstag he will feel boun 
to oppose the Government. Germania, the princip 
organ of the Centre Party, mordantly remarks the! 
mongrels have the vices of both sides of their desceti 
and that the new Cabinet is sure to conduct itsell 
the This contempt evident! 
veils a good deal of fear. Nor is that surprising, as ¢! 
Nationalists have got four seats in the Cabinet, althoug 
it had been generally assumed that they would ba’ 
only three. Although the four Nationalists might ha’ 
been worse they certainly have the reputation of bet 
unbending partisans. On the whole, however, it see! 
t> us probable cither that the Government will 1 


manner of mongrels. 
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last long enough to beeome dangerous, or that W its life 
hould be prolonged Herr Marx ond Herr Stresemann 
vill assert themselves by sheer alility. 


* a: 4: 


details of German disarmament have been 


The Conference of Ambassadors on Tuesday 


The 
settled. 
Mn effect 
fortifications in East Prussia and clsewhere. 


vans in regard to the 
It also 
the 
materials, which had been drawn 
will 


agreed to trust the Ger 


apy roved of the provisional agreement about 
German trade in war 
up by the Allied and 


remembered that ihese 


German experts. it be 


were the only two problems 


disarmament which remained unsolved at 


Thus Germany is at last formally 


of German 
Geneva last December. 
held to have fulfilled her disarmament obligations under 
the Peace \ The 
Allied Commission of Control is at an end. A few of its 

the L Nations, 


though it is to be hoped that the League will have nothing 


Treaty. seven years’ work of the Inter- 


functions are handed over to aguc ol 


to do unl SS cle fianite complaints are lodecd, 


% ys 

that th works 
Prussia are t! 
1920. <A 


1: 1° - { 
thin which she promises nol to make 


Germany has declared new nilitary 


discovered in Kast iw only ones which have 


) nety | j yone ly bee ite 
been consermuelead sine ZOOM mas heen GArawht 


any new works, 
works she has been allowed to 


cxisting 


\s reaards the 


retain some of them, but she has undertaken to destroy 
shall be 
She will 


which 


what 
\\ ork Se 


mnaterials in 


also mee Hition of 


hers, She 
(l to hic at, Dats ia ee < ist 


: : 
sil defi 


; , 
troduce a Whig hig wal 


trade is prohibited. 


‘ 


=e . a , yet ' : 

There is no possible hall-way house between keeping 
Germany under ao strict and tircsome vigilance and 
trusting her broad! The latter course was rightly 


rather pecan when Germany 


The 


of breaking up the German military machine which 


Chosch, Or nceeessary, 


was accepted as a member of the League. work 
| g 


the Commission of Control lias carried out has been 


mtic one. Ta some respects the work was con- 


- sas bw : 
for the German militartsts tried to 
Conmimi SiO, Professor 


LOLS 


J. HW. Morgan recently made the sei stateinent 
it owing to illicit organizations the cost of the 
German Army was nearly ss great as that of the 


But af the 


il that militarism 


German people do not see to 
| ean stifle it 
the 


nobods Cise 
: 
had not a fair chance 


French Army. 
is stifled for 
them. This is the real justific 
hoping for the best. The R public 


its house in order when every attempt to do 


ition for policy of 
j ++ 

OL putting 
SO Was 


act ol 


anti-Republican Germans as an 
The test 


Germany is al hand now that members of the militaristic 


"epee sents a by 


submission to foreign dictation. for 


Jurty have been taken into the German Cabinet. 


% 


Some foreeasts have been published of the promised 


Government trade union law. We 


Bills to reform cai 
only hope that most of these forecasts are untrue. The 
need for reform is admitted and as reform has also 


doubt be Measures of 
no conceivable cireunistanees 
} The balance 


might do more harm. 
among employers as well as anong 


been promised there must 
some kind. But 


m which a mistake 


ho 


there are 


ol expert: evidence 


+] me : : 
‘ unions seems to be strongly against any attempt 
ti — . 

(© introduee al sec ret ballot before a strike. On paper 


he 
{ proposal looks excellent, but nobody has vet sug- 
gested a satisfactory scheme for working it or for avoiding 


thuses greatest 


to make a general 


worse than those whieh exist. The 


Vivtel 7] , 
Stake of all would I to try strike 


lilegal. You cannot by all the laws under heaven 
prevent a man from withholding his labour. Yet 


attempt to do this impossible thing would cause a 


an 


spurious outcry that the Government were trying “ to 


kill the unions.” The only certain losers in that case 


would be the Unionist Party. 
x * * x 


Something might be done doubt to prevent the 


Dr. Shadwell 


towards a 


no 
real cruelties of so-called peaceful picketing. 
In his Times inclined 
those 


form of 


recent articles in the 


limitation of the numbcr of who form «a 


The 


wage-carners, 


Wlay 


picket, most potent intimidation amony 


however, is social ostracism and no law 
that. Then thre 
Hlundreds of thousands of trade unionists are secretly 
asking for protection against the misdirection of their 


We still hope that the Government will make 


could stop there is political levy. 


funds. 
sec how far there could be agrecd 
When Mr. Ramsav MacDonald said at Port 
“and 


that there ought to be an Inquiry, he positivels invited the 


an attcmpt to 
legislation. 


“might be necessarv.’ 


Talbot that changes in the law 


Government to cotlaboration, 
* * * aS 
On Friday, Mr. 


acquitted on the charge brought against him by 


Pearson was 
Messi Ye 


John Lane of having obtained money on false pretences 


January 28th, Hesketh 


in connexion with the book called The Whispering 
Gallery. The jury found that Mr. Pearson had made 
a “representation” to Messrs. John Lane that Si 
Rennell Rodd was the author of diaries from which th 
book protessed to be composed, but that he had inot 
done so with intent to defraud. he only person with 


whom we can sympathize in this case is Sir Rennell Rodd, 


7 < ’ 
himself has 


whose name has been vilely used. As he 
a letter to the Times. he has n 

When 
the book was still being wid ly sold in 
the belief, 
be official denials here, it was really tru 


said in ) leval remedy 


he wrote his lettei 


the United States 


against such a transaction. 


though there 


that 


diplom vis diaries formed the substance of the book sing 


under no doubt, that might 


SOTTL 


the publishers had guaranteed genuineness. It is sati 
factory to learn that the American publish 's, greatly 
to their eredit, have sine branded thi whol hook ity 
an imposture by withdrawing it. 
% > Pa x 
We publish this week the first of a serics of articles 


a contributor who desc ribes 
There has not 
discussion lately in the Press about Temperance Reform, 
and that fac 
The Bishop of Liverpool's Bill, which is a revised form 


on the Drink Question by 
himself as an Ordinary Man. been much 


‘t indicates that the time is due for a revival. 
of the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill, will be introduced again 
Our 


which run counter to several of the cherished opinions 


the 


next session. contributor has formed opinions 


of those unending combatants, Temperance 


Reformers and the Trade, His conelusions are not 
necessarily those of the Spectator ; all we can say 
at this stage is that the articles will be found worth 
following, for they deride certain assumptions which 


have become familiar in this controversy and they suggest 
lines of thought and action which have not before been 


contemplated, 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) wis on 
Wednesday 101 on Wednesday week 101% ; a year ago 


101%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 873 ; 
on Wednesday 88} 


Loan (3! per cent.) wa 


Conversion 


on Wednesday 


week 8&7: a ago 


on Wedne sday 76 7; 


yeal 


week 76/' t- 


a year ago 76; 
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The British 


{R AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S tinportant speech of 
J last Saturday, in which he took the policy of the 
British Memorandum a= step further by 
principles into proposals, was a model of a well-mannered 
and liberal-minded statement. A great and unwelcome 
paradox, however, becomes greater than ever; Great 
Britain leads the rest of the world by an even longer 
distance than we had supposed in recommending magn- 
left to bear 

Power 


translating 


animous action in China, but she is still 
the odium of being the “ Imperialistic 
excellence which is threatening China with the violence 
of armed men. Surely we have some right to expect 
that the other Powers interested in China will see that 
approval of our generous plans -of which the credit 
implies responsibility for the more 


2? 


par 


is easily shared 
arduous and less agreeable portions of the policy. 

In these trying circumstances it would certainly be 
a pleasant thing if it were possible for Great Britain 
to draw the attention of the whole world to the details 
of her ease. Englishmen who are sincercly anxious to 
recognize Chinese nationalism up to the limit to which 
it is safe to do so, and are ready to take the risk of even 
going a little beyond that limit, feel that they are at 
this the victims of a phrase. The word 
* Imperialism ” is being thrown at our heads when for 
the first time for several generations it has ceased to 
have any real significance. The Chinese propagandists 
are out of date with their facts. But how can we escape 
from such misunderstandings and slurs? For our part 
we should like to see the British case laid before the 
League of Nations if nothing worthy of the name of 
an agreement is reached in China within the next few 


moment 


weeks. 
No doubt it is always a mistake in an emergency to 
ride two policies at once. Sir Austen Chamberlain's 


policy, Which is being presented with great ability by 
the Ollice its 


reasonable hopes of success. It is not desirable, therefore, 


Forcign and representatives, provides 
till those immediate hopes are disappointed, as we trust 
they will not be, to put much emphasis on any other 
policy. But suppose there should be disappointment. 
In that event it might be a great 
circumstances could it do any harm, to refer the whole 


help, and in no 


controversy to the League. 

It is objected that the war in China, which is only 
a civil war, is not referable to the League. <A 
cogent objection is that neither the United States nor 
Russia is a member of the League. Tt the 
United States would coldly stand apart from any trans- 
action in which the League was involved, and as for 
Russia it would be useless to such a thing to 

Again, that very intelligent champion of the 
Professor Gilbert Murray, has deprecated any 
invocation of the League, but we remain unconvineed 
that the League should not be invoked if events should 
develop unfavourably. The important fact to remember 
is that China is a member of the League, and that the 


More 


seems that 


sugeesl 
Mc secow,. 


League, 


Chinese authorities have denounecd Treaties as though 
the pledges taken by all the members of the League 
to without had 
existed. It would be desirable, we believe, if the present 


nol denounce treaties notice never 


negotiations came to a deadlock to request the League 
to take cognizance of the rupture of Treaties in’ China 
and of the correspondence thereon. This action would 


not, of course, be in any sense a justilieation of the 


‘Lreaties, for it is perfectly well known that Great Britain 


is 


vw all she can to replace these Treaties by others 


Proposals for China 


—————_ 


acceptable to the Chinese. All we say is that aes 
a case of which it would be proper for the Leagno ; 
° a ast 
take cognisance, and that in the emergency which we ‘i 
Imagining it would duty for Gy 
Britain to show her respect for the League and }y 
belicf in its importance, dignity and cflicicney by inyjt; 
its judgment. 


be almost a 


China herself might well ask for the interventioy , 
the League under Article X. By this Article Member 
undertake to respect i 
all other members of the League. 


“as against external aggressioy 
When there is agy 
‘a threat or danger of such ALETESsi0 


‘ 


sion or even 
the Council of the League is to advise upon the me; 
by which the obligation of members shall be fulpyy 
It is precisely of “ aggression” by Great Britain thy: 
the Chinese propagandists are complaining. Great Brity'y 





however, would have everything to gain and nothiy | 
to lose by an inquiry. 

We cannot sce into Lord Ceeil’s mind, but we sy 
be surprised’ to learn that he would have any stro» 
objection to what we propose. On the contrary, y 
should expect him willingly to abandon his present doul 
If in that event he used every effort in the Cabinet on {] 
side of the League he would be fortitied yy the knowledy 
that a very large body of opinion in the country y 
with him. 

Let us hope, however, that, in spite of unfavours 
signs when we write, there will be so prompt an ag 
ment that it be wminecessary to trou! 
the League. We must now turn to the propos) 
outlined by Sir Austen Chamberlain. It seems to 
that at every point where he had to answer criti 
he with He cxplained that 
British proposals had been sent to Peking as well as 
the That 


sense, for the Cantonese writ, though undoubtedly | 





in China will 


answered it success, 


Cantonese Government. was only com 


most powerful that runs in China, runs in not miw| 


more than a third of the country. Why, ask s 


Labour speakers, docs not the British Gover 
instantly grant all that “China” demands? 3 
grant it to whom? Who is the real Government 


China ? 
the Government taking sides 
other which itself the 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has taken the only judiew 


IIow can we deal With one group calling 
against 


without 


group also calls Govern 
course in communicating the British offer simultanc 
to Peking and Hankow. 

The right to fix the Customs tariffs has already he 


abandoned by Great Britain, and the only new 
which Sir Austen had to say on that subject was t 
we should be obliged still to collect that proportio! 
the Customs which is reserved for the service of fore 
That, again, was common sense. Other Pow 
Britain lent to China. 


that other Powers should immediately wa 


loans. 
besides Great have money 
suggest 
their rights would have been immediately to op 
one of those very large and superfluous contirovers! 
upon which promising negotiations are too often wreck 
Sir Austen the propes 
that foreigners should pay Chinese taxation, provit' 
that it did 


countries : 


made further important 


T 


not 
that 


definitely discriminate against 
the 


should submit theniselves to 


Chinese legal processes, except the Chinese et! 
law: and that the Concessions should be handed 6 


to the Chinese authorities, the foreigners merely reser 
the 


Some misgivings have been aroused by 
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these proposals, but we are satisficd that safety is to 
eS t . 


tye found rather ina 
nalicy of SOS. 


Obviously having offered so much, the 


ide benevolenee than in a grudging 
( chnevoiches TAM Th a GTuUagINg 


British Govern- 


it implies that when the occasion is ripe China shall 
ment P ; 
he, or ought to be, as independent of rules invented by 


foreigners is Great Britain is herself. It is now the 








Ri cr ‘ 2 
task of the Cantonese and of everybody else who pretends 
to authority in China to make the oceasion ripe as soon 


as may be. If Mr. Chen. through bad judgment, or 


out of fear of his Russian advisers, refuses to make a 

solid and -fruitful peace now on the British lines, he 

will commit as bad a imistak as it is possible for a 
i 


bate 71 1 
Statesman to PAC, 


World-Wide Publicity for the League of Nations 


¥ a recent issue of the Spectator, Mr. Murray Allison 
| wrote an article stating that the League of Nations 
suffering from a lack of publicity and suggesting 


sum of £2,600,000 should be spent annually in 


was 
that a 
vivertising if in the advertisement pages of the Press. 
4, our correspondence columns show the stiggestion 
which is gratifying, 
the 
well-informed 


Jas arouse do widespread interest, 
rouse it testifies to the hold the 
of Nations repres nts 


ideals which 


have on 


Legit 
ppinion In the country. 
The Press of 

wirable to the 


sis OF when League 


Great Britain is almost universally 
Nations and at 


matters are 


im agic of 


‘Sin the news 7’ devotes 


( 


wich space to it. This is cexeellent so far as it goes. 


Probably by a judicious overhauling of the League’s 
Gene Val 


iditional free space in the news columns of the Press 


publicity much 


methods at aod elsewhere 


wid pe obtained. The League should have on its staff 
most expert propagandists, who are in close touch 
ith the British, American. Dominion and Foreign 


Press. The War taught us the power of propaganda, 

methods by which the mass-mind could be influenced. 
We may deplore the results of propaganda durmg the 
War, but we 

weh the columns of 4 
which thei lead 
expert guidance 


] it be oht ned, 
the best-disposed editor could) give to the 


cannot jgnore them: nations were taught 


he Press to believe those things 


rs desired them to beheve. 


much additional news space 
but there is a 


limit to the amount 


practical journalist knows, the problem 


t lack of s} cr is a renl ore and on miost days of the 

wo the “make-up” sub-cditor is confronted with 
ihe impossible task of fitting Into the paper twice as 
much print do matter as he has room for. Tne, itably 
he sets on one side that “ copy for which there is no 


tout public a 


mand. The problem is how to keep 


League, its current achievements, its needs, before 


man-in-the-strect for if the man-in-the-strect is 
to get a new outlook on international affairs, it will 
oly be by persuading him of the futility of armed 


conflict, and that there is a better wav of 


settling 
litterences than by shedding blood. What is Hecessary, 


as Mr. Allison points out, is a continueus Press campaign 


in, year oul, telling people what the League of 
Nations is doing. and supplementary to the excellent work 


Nations 


ive referred, 


of the Leasue of Union, to which our 


LD ery cha mel of conimnunication nist be used 
{ Press. the Jeeture platform, the pamphlet, hroad- 
qostng, The BBC. makes a regular feature of talks 


tli j 


+ “ ' 
oO imterested in the 


Those W ho are 
off 


programme 


cague. but this is not enough. 


switch their 


the 


t 
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League merely 
unpopular itemy in 
reach the indifferent voter js the 
that Mr. Murray 


means of the 


cin, and if Allison’s 


IS hie | 
the 


vila | ! . 
ded and displaved adveri 


LLESTION Way by clk verly- 


IOWS 

iscmicent. 

fh a ree it issue of the Spectator, “ An Old Ne Wspapeor 
i l 


ger” questioned the soundness of the theory 


times of 


1 F 1 . 
Chiat tin 1 wue ot Nati mS can be popularized ies by 


. ! : . : 4 ; 
inethods identical with those used for popularizing 
We do not his 
hate cach other by the 


thi 
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CUI 


a particular cigarette © share 
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printcd word, why cannot 


Wath the CXPCPicnce of 


don! 
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the War to 
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Oppositi 4 


us, IS ho reason to t that advertisi iy 
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QUOC CHICIIGS 


of the League of Natious in | nding mn¢ Ws papers 
provided the 
Wirv are larg: 

Marketing Board 
us to * Duy British goods,” it 


have a marked effect. 


were drafted with skill. sums of money 


being spent by the Enapir to persuade 


ordinary trade methods 
] ' ** 5 
do not apply, where there is cannot be an 


not and 


immediate return 27 Large appropriations are set aside 


cach vear to induce us “to ent more fruit,” to 


P : 99 
Pas telephones, to 


the 


Adinittedly these are announcements 


“Conte 
to Britain,’ * to use “keep that 
Club.” 
promising material 


thi 


school-girl comple sion,” =6to “ joim Mustard 


vdvantage, but the psychology of crowd is) a 


fascinating theme and those who have studied it realiz 
that great MINASSCS OF peopl can be mac eo Lint 1K aad 


ras Roe | Sb seasaret : £5 
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League, to devote to publicity 
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Nations a suin equal to one per cent. 
of their « xpemdit irre on armaments they would be making 
return a dividend in the 
the League. 
We told by an expert that an expenditure of 
£2,000,000 per amin would suffice to tell the world 
Natio one-third the 
mode rm battleship. some may think th 
itble, but 


which is worth while, considering the 


an investment which would 


future in a wider and keener interest in 
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An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts on the Drink Questig, 


I.—Introductory 


JN this series of articles IT want to write down the 

reflections of one who has been interested for many 
years in temperanee reform, Ll have seen many attempts 
at reform come and go. I have seen principles of reform 
which were clung to as though they were the words of the 
Gospel abandoned in favour of fresh principles which 
were recommended with a like confidence ; and LI have 
seen these fresh principles scrapped in their turn in order 
that the old faith might be reasserted. 

Such a revolution of doctrine is in fact before our eyes 
at this moment. LT heard Sir William Harcourt propound 
the doctrine of Local Option as a natural expression of 
Liberalism ; I saw the decline of that faith, partly as the 
result of disappointments in Canada (where the principle 
had been introduced as early as 1878) New Zealand and 
Australia; but now I see it revived once more in this 
country, not only by its application to Scotland in 1920, 
but in the Bishop of Liverpool's Bill (a slightly revised 
form of the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill) which is the last word 
in temperance proposals. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that the group who are responsible for this Bill 
have the ear of the public, but at all events they have as 
much of that car as anybody else, and probably more. 

I shall return to this Bill later, but first let me define 
my general attitude towards the drink question, since 
it is only fair that readers should have my credentials. 
IT am not a Prohibitionist, but I sincerely desire reform 
and I think that there is a great deal that needs to be 
done and could be done reasonably soon, Experience 
has made me sceptical about several methods of reforns 
in which I once believed, but I may be allowed a personal 
reminiscence to show that I do not write light-heartedly. 

In the early ‘nineties 1 lived for nearly a year in a 
Loudon slum helping with a recently started club for 
men and boys. The club provided books, quict games, if 
bagatclle, for instance, can be called quiet 
elub Llearaed that a gentle stvoke is the result of education 
The local 


I used to go there sometimes to look for 


it was in that 


boxing “pub” was a 


—xvimnasties and g. 
terrible place. 
one of my most promising boxers. 


but he 
across when the mood was on him and he had earned a 


He was only twenty, 
was one of the heaviest drinkers T ever came 
Jittle more than usual in his casual labour. 

The * pub” seemed to be all bar: there was \ery little 
space between the entrance and the bar itself and there 
was nowhere to. sit At night the 
bulged out into the street and there was as much drinking 
On Saturday nights and Bank Holidays 
two policemen were always watching. It seemed to be 
the fashion among the women to keep outside. On 
Bank Holidays they all wore enormous feathers on their 
hats. No Bank Heliday was complete without those, 
The hats, I believe, were as often as not in pawn between 
the holidays. I make this little digression with intention 
because the comparative moderation in drinking in the 
“mean streets ” of England to-day is demonstrably only 
a particular instance of the all round closing up of dif- 
ferences of custom the Women’s 
fashions in clothes are now the same among rich and 


down. eustomers 


outside as inside. 


between classes. 
poor. 

The other day T went back to visit that slum. The 
bare-footed children are there no longer. Some girls were 
I saw some small boys 

As for the club from 


wearing artificial silk stockings. 
taking snapshots with a camera. 
which we used to throw out members who refused to go 


—————> 


at closing time, it is now managed with orderliness F 
something like solemnity by comiuittees clected fy 
the members. These are significant facts. The “ pub 
has changed with these changes, but it has not kept py 
with the general advance. . 
Once when 1 to the 
White Hope boxer, because he had specially promised | 


wenl “pub to search for » 
box that evening, and had not arrived, a man ¢ 
“They took ‘im ‘ome ’alf an “our ago.” 
bad, so I went to his home to investigate. His moj 
said, “ You can look at ’im if yer like.” The boy y 
stretched on a bed, in a room in which ther 


This SOUNG 


were th 
other beds, looking very pale and damp in the face, J 
The next morning 1 visited him ag 


Was UnCcONSCIOUS, 
He was still in a stupor. 
sound when T speke, but did not appear to know w 
was. “Ell be all right,” said the mother. “EK aly 
takes a long time to sleep il off, but “cll be as bright 

The mother 

She looked at | 


an ordinary cas 


Ile made some inartieuls 


button by to-night if you want “im.” 


not apparently shocked or distressed. 
boy as though she were looking al 


> «| 
e do 


headache, or at all events as though her son we 
no more than play a man’s expected part in life, 
had nN 


expericnee of drunkenness in that district, but Ty 


Her prediction, however, came truc. I 


knew another lad in whom the stupor was so prolong 








but mm whom the when it began, 


That night the boy looked as though he were the nm 


recovery Was so (| 


immocent, bright-eyed teectotaller: iis natural ta 


were as subtle as ever and his footwork as rapid 
untiring. 

I talked to him about his future, 
hopel SS if he could not iY resceucd quickly, 
‘il they werent 
IL thought then t 
Why didw i they s 


“if one hal 


Which indeed se 
] should | 
go to those places he said, 
Why don’t they shut ’em up?” 
there was much in what he said. 
them up? “Surely,” I said to niysell, 
London would only learn how the other half lives, | 
Alas | the probk i Is not sos 
as that. The however, that 
must be done ” has not left me. In these articles Dy 
to discuss what 1 think might be done now, mor 
thirty years after the experience L have just relate 
It is necessary to repeat that there has been a st 
When 
meaning people discharge hair-raising statistics al ! 
know that there is something wrong with their statist 
As a small boy I used to be afraid to go out alone int 
streets on Bank Holiday nights. One used to see ¢ 
where men staggering from one side of the pavement! 
the other and it was not necessary to look far for a lig 
nor to listen long for a woman’s scream, Now a Bat 
Holiday night is not very different from any other night 
It is noisier, but the sounds are eencrally of good humo 


thing could be donc. 
conviction, * somet 


improvement in’ public drinking habits. 


rollicking. 
The most powerful influence in the reduction of drunk 
ness has been not legislation, though I for one am 0 
vineed that legislation has greatly helped, but educatio 
the improvement in housing (slow though this has hee 
and the general rise in the standard of living which meal 
a wider view of the decencies of life. Psychologists thirt 
years ago did not analyse the habits of the people, but 10 
they can show a kind of reason at work in what would fo! 
erly have been regarded as mere perversity. In pilb 
houses which are mere drink shops, with no comf 
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nowhere to sit, men drink fast. A quick drink seems a 
jittle drink. And so another follows. If public houses 
ought to be cheerful and sanitary and as spacious as 
possible according to the ideal of the ¢ arlisle system— 
it is not less true that too heavy a restriction upon the 
hours of opening and too stern a reduction of licences 
defeat themselves, just as too much taxation and Prohi- 
pition defeat themselves, as I shall show later. Over- 
crowded public houses cause “ rush” drinking—a most 
undesirable thing. Hours that are too restricted cause 
an “anxiety ” thirst; a man thinks that he had better 
drink while he can as the time is short, and he may conjure 
up a desire which is quite unreal and would not otherwise 
have arisen at all. 

In spite of the increase of sobriety there is no lack of 
sympathy to-day with the temperance reformers. Not 
only the Government but the brewers and distillers would 
be well advised to make their plans fit the public temper. 
One principle seems to me to have grown remarkably 
jn favour, and that is that there should be what is called 


“disinterested management” of public houses—that 
private profit should be climinated from the drink trade. 
Barely stated the principle looks unassailable, but in 
practice it is open to objections which deserve careful 
discussion and shall receive it later. The administration 
of the public houses at Carlisle to which I have just 
referred is an example of “ disinterested management” 
—a little bit of State control left over from the War—and 
most of the results there seem to me excellent. 

Many of the admirers of the Carlisle system, however, 
are contenting themselves at present with the prospect 
that the system will spread when people are enabled to 
vote for it under Local Option. This means very slow 
The Bishop of Liverpool’s Bill will 
probably not be passed, and even if it were it would be 
unlikely to cause more movement than has been caused 
in Scotland by Local Option—that is to say, hardly any. 

I am much less easily contented. I believe that the 
same results that have appeared at Carlisle could be 


progress indeed, 


The Public School Theory 


“PUBLIC SCHOOL ” in the accepted sense means 
A a school which is not conducted for private profit, 
and exercises a right of selection. On what principle, 
or how often, selection is exercised by head-masters 
of Public Schools, the public does not know. But in 
practice admission is limited, by a pecuniary test, to 
the sons of those who can afford it. A certain admixture 
of the less well-to-do is obtained by the provision of 

but this seldom, if ever, brings in any 
in the pecuniary sense * ventlefolk ” 


scholarships ; 


who do not live as “g 
All the pupils not only get but help 
the 


public recognizes, is given even more by the boys than 


in their homes. 
to confer the “ Publie School stamp,” which, as 
by the masters. 

[et me admit at once all that can justly be said for 
the Public School tradition. It seeks to produce that 
combination of qualities which Lord Grey of Fallodon 
and a parent who was sure that 
Winchester his 
come to resemble Lord Grey would naturally feel sad 
if he could not afford the money necessary to achieve 
Now, if the Public Schools were 


designed to have their traditions protected by a money 


illustrates perfect ly : 


if he sent his son to offspring would 


this desirable result. 
qualification, nobody need complain that the design 
But, were they ? 
author 


That question is raised 
the of Kerr 


is carried out. 


ina novel whose uses 


Shaw.* 


pen-hname 


Virtually this outspoken book is not a novel but a 
symposium with illustrations. The author has justifica- 
tion for putting his argument in this form because part 
of the case which he wishes to make could not be sup- 
ported by actual instances without indiscretion. He 
Wants to argue that it is bad for the public that poor 
people’s children should be kept out of the Public Schools ; 
but also that it is bad for the Public Schools that they 
should depend on the support of a small wealthy class, 
The first of these contentions he simply puts forward on 
grounds of justice, on the supposition that the founders 
originally meant the poor to profit: as to the second, 
he depicts a zealous young sixth form master who is 
offered a house, but finding that he must buy out his 
predecessor's interest for several thousands, borrows 
the money and rapidly degenerates into a needy hotel- 
keeper, Put it how one will, the whole system is wrong 
hich the 


hotel-keeping part of school work is 





By Kerr Shaw. (Dent. 7s 6d.) 


achieved by parallel lines of advance. A. 
more highly paid than that of giving instruction. Now- 


adays, the author suggests that the wheel has come 
round; men who have the highest qualifications are 
attracted to the institutions which are not ‘ public” 
but “State” schools, because in them teaching gets better 
rewards, and there is no question of hotel-keeping. 
One need not stop to enquire whether he is justified 
in suggesting that Public Schools in the struggle of com- 
petition put up expensive buildings with a thought of 
advertisement, outlay. 
But it is worth asking whether they are efficient in 
proportion to their cost. 


and neglect more necessary 
In regard to some, the question 
is not mainly one of efficiency in teaching. A man once 
explained that he sent his son to Eton so that he should 
never in later life feel overawed by a title—and it was 
a shrewd piece of low many 
will continue to exist for the sake of the social contacts 
they offer ? 
£1,000 a year 


fees of to-day ? 


philosophy. schools 
Also, how many children can a man with 
educate at a Public School, with the 


As recent correspondence in the Spectator has shown, 
serious minds begin to ask whether this exclusive system 
of education has not its dangers. ‘Ihe Head-Master of 
Harrow urges the young of the rich to go slumming 
The Head-Master of Stowe thinks 
“educated for 
by a study of civics. 


(“social service ’’). 
that the sons of the well-to-do can be 
the leadership of the nation ” 
But, in his opinion, “the Public Schools are trustees 
for a certain tradition of behaviour, even for a certain 
tradition of manners and speech, and they must not 
let they would 
do, in his opinion, by becoming part of the State system 


these traditions go” 


as apparently 


of secondary education, and accessible to a wider public. 
In short, the Public Schools are just public enough, but 


God forbid they should abandon the privacy that 
goes with the limitation, and let in the State 
inspector, 


Neither Mr. “ Kerr Shaw ” 
spondents advert to the fact which those who are not 
Public School men realize fully. The Public Schools 
are ‘ of a vested interest, and while Public 
School men are at the head of affairs, in any department, 


nor the Spectator’s corre- 


* trustees ”’ 


the “certain tradition of behaviour, manners and 
speech ” is of great advantage to the candidate for 


If a Public School education 


is worth paying for, in a cash sense. It is because of tha 


promotion who possesses it. 
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extra chances ef promotion which the Public School 
stamp confers. 

Does that advantage in competition correspond to 
a reality in service 2? Who, after all, came to leadership 
of the nation in the War? Mr. Lloyd George. And 
of other conspicuous successes, neither Lord Reading 
nor Lord Birkenhead owed anything to the Public 
School. Sir Austen Chamberlain is a good example of 
the Public School type; his father, of the other system 
the difference is very largely one of 
greater or less individuality. 

An objection to the English Public Schools is that 
they develop the herd mind, partly because the tradition 
of “form” is so insistent and “ form”? is settled by 
public opinion. (The Head-Master of Stowe thinks 
** boys are not exclusive.” In what world are deviations 
from the accepted pattern more savagely treated ?) 
Oxford and Cambridge to a certain degree confirm this 
cult of form, but in Oxford and Cambridge every man has 
a refuge from the worst cause of the herd mind. Every 
man at the University can have privacy. The Public 
School abhors privacy. If a boy is not in class, he 
must be playing a game or watching others play it. 
Solitary tendencies are suspect. How in all that hurly- 
burly is a boy to think? It needs a desperate dose of 
originality to survive an English Public School training. 
How nice and neat and well-behaved Mr. Yeats, Mr. 
G. B. Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells might have been ; 
Jet us thank our stars that they escaped the Public 
School tradition, with its barbed wire fence of inhibitions 
on every side! 

In other affairs than literature I question whether 
there is not loss from excessive eult of the Public School 
system. The Navy gives its own education, the best 
in England: but nothing could be less like the Public 
School's. The Navy turns the young into men at fifteen ; 
the Public School sends them up to the University, 
schoolboys at nineteen. The Army is to some extent 
affected by the Public School tradition, for most oflicers 
have been through a Public School, and the result is 
an excessive uniformity in type and a tendency to take 
originality Also, there 
belief that a man promoted from the ranks would never 


of education: 


for cecentricity. was once a 


fecl quite comfortable at a mess—among “ gentlemen.” 
Even after the War that opinion is net yet quite defunct. 
Wherever it is maintained as part of the Public School 
tradition, it is a danger The 
failure of the Public School tradition has been its failure 
to admit that if the promoted ranker feels uncomfortable, 


to be recognized as such. 


not he. 
STEPHEN GwyNn. 


the * gentlemen ” are to blame 


The ‘‘Pleasures” of Retirement 


A BUSINESS man informed me lately that he intends 
4 to retire in five years’ time, “ while I am still able 
to enjoy myself.” Almost indignantly he demanded of me 
why he should continue to toil and moil until he was too 
old to get any pleasure out of ease and leisure. Look,” he 
said, “at So-and-so!” As So-and-so happened at that 
moment to be in New York, while T was in London, I was 
* There he 
is working away, and too hard, although he has made a 
It appeared 


able to look at hint only in a figurative sense. 


fortune and might long ago have retired.” 
that So-and-so was beginning to show signs of age; 
his face was sagging ; his hair was getting thin and grey ; 
he looked old! I said that that was not unnatural since 
he was certainly growing old, and I protested that for a 
man of his years he seemed to me, when I last saw him, 
to look very well. “No, he hard ! ” 


works too 


my 


companion insisted ; and then he started a dithyrambie 
account of the delights with which he would fil] his life 
when, in five years’ time, he retired from toiline 


one and 
moiling. 


He would do just what he felt like doing, Hp 


would thoroughly cnjoy himself. Travel « bit. Play 
golf a bit. Live in France. Take lone sea trips, Enjoy 


himself. Not like So-and-so! .... 
“ I suppose,” 
out of his life. 


you call it? 


said I, “ So-and-so gets some pleasure 
He would be unlikely to go on— what did 
toiling and moiling untess he enjoyed jt #2 
* Yes, I dare say he does enjoy it. But what a thine 
to enjoy !” , 

I ought to add that So-and-so is a very eminent map 
whose business has ramifications all over the civilized 
world. He travels extensively beeause of his work. and 
is constantly called 


Ministers in various countries. 


into consultation with Cabine 
Tie is, I should SAV, One 
of the fifty mest important men in the world, 
my friend 


vreatly ENJOY su ing it?” 


* He has power, of course,” 

“Don't you think that he 
I asked him. 

Ile nodded his head. 
* But he ought to retire 
retirement, and not wait until he is too old and worn oy 
for anything but an arnichair by the fire. Tye seep 
people work so hard that they had not time to think of 
anything clse. | 
for their work. They took no interest in anything else 
rarely went to a theatre, never looked at a pictur, 
seldom read a book, knew nothing of music, had puctile 


continued, 


‘No doubt,” he 
while he is still able to enjoy 


es 
adinitted, 


They lived and ate and drank and slept 


’ 


opinions on politics and when they retired, as they had 
Didi't know what 


enrd , Just 


to in the end, they pined and died. 
with Couldn't 
bored themselves to death. Cateh me dving like that!” 

** Nevertheless,” said I, “ there’s something to be said 
My firmest belief, at which Ive arrived 


after a variety of expcricnees, is that the 


to do themselves. even 


for So-and-so, 
ercatest fun 
any man can have is work that he likes doing. So-and-so 
obviously enjoys every minute of his job. 
would t enjoy it! Ife 
council of world-importanee sinee the Armistice. Ile 


has been in every important 


knows and is consulted by most of the Premiers of Kurope, 


his counsel. The welfare of 
nations is affected by him! ...” 


Ministers of Finance court 


If I were to reveal his name to my readers, t 
that my 
So-and-so is in that position. 


acknowledge language is not extravagant, 
“His influence on the relationships between America 
He is 
one of the few men in the world of whom it ean truly be 
said that he could make or stop a war. Thy 
Nations lives, to some extent, on the sufferanee of such 


and Europe is considerable and may be profound. 
League of 
men as So-and-so. I dare say he sometimes feels tired 
and worn-out, and Jongs for the retirement to which you 
are going in five years’ time, but I am certain he would 
‘out’ of all the things 


I have known him for some years 


be completely miserable if he were 
which he is now * in.’ 
now, and I ean sincerely say that he gives me the impres 
The harder he is driven by 
his job the more fun he seems to get out of it. He likes 
He would be utterly unhappy 
I doubt if he looks forward to the 
I am confident that he dreads 


sion of being a happy man. 


doing what he does. 
he were not doing it. 
day when he will retire. 
retirement! ...” 


“That's my argument,” my friend interrupted. * He 


won't know what to do with himself. He has ™ 
resources! .. 2.7 
* But he has,” said T, interrupting in my turn. “Ht 


does all the things that you contemplate doing. He 


travels! ...” 
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“On business ! 
« Nevertheless he travels, 
yysiness What difference docs that make? 


and since he enjoys travelling 


IIe plays 


ae he plays tennis, he dances, he frequently goes to 
the theatre, nor does he plead that he is a T.B.M. as an 
excuse for sccing only trash ! 

“What's a T.B.M. ? 

“Don’t you know that? A Tired Business Man. 


He reads extensively 
friends among writers 
In short, 


The biggest fraud in the world ! 
and intellige ntlv. He has as many 
»s he has among business men and politicians. 
of pursuits and pastimes and leads a full, 
Why, merely 
his reminiscences will keep him absorbingly 
that you are wrong to fix so 
of happiness on that day, 


. has a variety 
pusy and extraordinarily interesting life. 
writing 
employed, 
much of your hope 
hence, When you will retire from business and devote your 
life to enjoyment and leisure, but I am certain that 
So-and-so is right to go on doing the work he likes, doing 
for I do not know of any 
being than to be fully 

Just as I do not know 


I do not say 
five years 


qs hard and as well as he can 
oreater felicity for any 
engaged ina job that pleases him. 


human 


any greater misery for a man than to spend his time in 
doing work that he dislikes. Better be a bobby on point 
duty, if vou like bobby on point duty, than be 
Prime Minister of England if you do not like being Prime 
Minister of England. But it is wasteful and wicked to be 
either a Prime Minister or a policeman if you do not feel 
the is the fun in the 


being a 


that heing one or other greatest 


world!’ 


JouN Ervine. 


The Green Eyed Monster 


( YESELL and Mr. Havelock Ellis have pointed out that 


icalousy is one of the emotions which naturally 


accompany biological development. Jn man, it may be 
held in check by the spirit of the artist or the sportsman, 
and breaks into envious passion only in characters which 
are overwhelmed by the consciousness of their own 
weakness, he hatred engendered by the emotion is of 
subjective origin, and never occurs, even In sexual 
matters, in strong self-confident men. It is the most 
anti-social of Human emotions, to be excused in old 


feeble 
the 
the motive of the ruling political parties in England and 


maids and the and aged. It is a prevalent accom- 


paninent of democratic temperament and supplies 


where, as Puritanism, 
the envy 
the desire but not the 1 igour to enjoy 

As Mr. Havelock Ellis points out, 
Which is at its maximum among animals, among savages, 
the the and 
very specially in chronic alcoholics. It is worthy of note 


Ametica, it gives rise to policies 


which gratify and malice of those who have 
themselves. 
“Jealousy is an cmotion 
among children, in senile, in degenerate, 
that the supreme artists and masters of the human heart 
who have most consummate ‘ly re prese sated the tragedy of 
jealousy cle: arly vecognized that it 
pathological : : Shakespeare made his Othello a barbarian, 
and Tolstoy made the Pozdnischeff of his Kreutzer Sonata 
a lunatic.” 


is either atavistic or 


Her we oct 
puzzle 


the 


key 


to casual readers as well as to scrious critics of 


to what has been a perennial 


Shakespeare, who have been struck by a sense of incon- 
to fill the réle of 


gruity in the poct’s selection of a“ negro” 


Desde mona’s lover. There was an obvious danger of 
Making the situation grotesque, when the heroine, por- 
trayed as the noblest of women, falls a victim to the 


charn) vs . . 
harms of a Moor. The play supplies evidence that there 
Was a colour prejudice in Shakespeare's time, but even 


if it had not done so, we should still feel certain that, in 


any age, the instincts of a white woman, even of less 
sound taste than Desdemona, would have revolted 
against accepting such a husband. We are, however, 


left in no doubt on the point, as Desdemona is suspected 
of being bewitched, as the only conceivable explanation 
of her choice. 

It is inconceivable 
the introduction of a dusky 
imported into the play, either fortuitously or the 
display of ingenuity in overcoming it. Without any such 
complication the construction of the play was sulliciently 


that such an obstacle to success as 


hero should have been 


for 


formidable, and, while the poet’s genius undoubtedly 
succeeded in avoiding anything grotesque, we are forced 
to the conclusion that there was significance and de- 
liberation in a choice fraught with such obvious 


difficulties. 
Shakespeare, it seems to me, was faced with a dilemma. 
It was impossible to portray a white man combining the 
with virtues and 
Jealousy in all its foree 
was to be depicted as a solitary vice in an otherwise 
perfect character, 
mental poison. 


mean vice of passionate jealousy 


character on the heroic scale. 
so as to demonstrate 
In a white man it would have east 
doubt on the validity of the co-existing virtues, and the 
tragedy would have with a chief actor of 
the puny type which, in modern times, seeks to soothe 
Divorce 


its potency as a 


become sordid, 
its outraged feelings by suing for damages in the 
Court. Shakespeare wished to combine the superlative 
virtue of the military including the rare 
virtue of generosity, with some circumstance that would 
hold in Othello’s colour 
supplied the circumstance, and was essential to the plot. 
The vice of jealousy was traced, as modern science would 
to the blood. How easy it was, with the blood of 
an African, to find a souree for the emotion of passionate 


conqueror, 


this generosity abeyance. 


trace it, 


jealousy in a man who, in competition with white men, 


had been supreme, but could readily be made to suspect 


that he might, by reason of his colour, be supplanted by 
in his lady's affections. Thus did poctic 


a white lover 


genius transcend modern science and leap with masterly 
precision to seize the very essence of the most destructive 
of human emotions, 


WILLIAM SANDERSON, 


Good-bye, England ! 


[Mr. Essary has been the London Correspondent of the Pallimore 
Sun for some time and is now taking up a similar position in 
Washington.—-Ep. SpectTator. | 


i? a few more days I shall gather up babies, baggage, 
canary and the rest. I 


nation with a splendid past and a more splendid present, 


shall say good-bye to a 
a nation that has triumphed over a thousand vicissitudes 


and one which could well survive a thousand more. 
I shall leave behind me the most solid and individualistic 
city in the world. 

I am glad to return to America, but should a perverse 
fate ever banish me to indefinite exile, leaving me to select 
my St. Helena, I would unhesitatingly return to England. 
I may never understand the mysterious way the English 
work their but I their dialect. 


I could resigned to their self-imposed 


wonders, understand 


x1ever become 


discomforts and to the barbarous things they choose 
to eat, but I vastly enjoy their company. 

Moreover, I have discovered a useful and unfailing 
formula for getting on with the British. First of all, 
be a straightforward, undiluted, unblushing but withal 


an unboastful American. The Englishman despises the 
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cheap imitator who apes him and his mannerisms, as 
well he should. 

With that as a starting point, venture voluntarily 
upon no controversy with these people as to who won 
the War, or whether the debt to America should 
be paid. All may be debated without heat or 
explosion. 

It is well cnough to remember that the Englishman's 
jibes at America are inevitable and they need not be 
irritating. Least of all is it incumbent upon the American 
in London to offer apology for his countrymen or his 
country. The time has long since passed when either 
required defence and no Englishman expects any. When 
my gifted friend, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, alleges, for example, 
that America is made up of “ bathtubs and bores,” it is 
eminently in order though unnecessary to retort that 
even so, we are still 50 per cent. to the good, since England 
has her bores without acquiring the bathtubs. 


else 


Snglishmen smile or laugh aloud at our Scopes trials, 
our hysteria over a visiting Queen, our Elks reunions, our 
Mystic Shriners, our Babbitts, and most of all, at our 
And why shouldn't they?) We 
at our gaudy parading bands, 


our shouting in unison for hours: “ We Want Teddy !” 


national conventions. 


laugh at them ourselves 


our badge-wearing delegations, our bobbing banners and 
all the uproar and hurrah incident to the nomination of 
But we have no monopoly 

We can point to England's 


a presidential candidate. 

on the flubdub of the world. 
gilded state coaches, her palace rituals, the bows and 
hands, the wigs, 


kneclings, the ceremonial kissing of 


civie uniforms, swords of oflice, caps of maintenance and 


ether “ explosions of the upholsteries,” as Carlyle called 
them. And we may be forgiven for wondering if they are 


more worthy of a democracy. 

It is casy for a certain type of Englishman, when he 
thinks of America, to remember only that we did not enter 
the World War until the Allies had all but exhausted 
themselves ; that when peace came we backed away from 
the League of Nations which we ourselves had promoted 
and that since then, we have remained in an attitude of 
aloofness and pretended isolation, except when we have 
emerged to assume the role of Shylock. 

It is equally easy for a certain type of American, when 
he thinks of England, to recall that it was not so long ago 
that the British wantonly vandalized Washington, and 
again, that England stood ready to throw her armaments 
against us while we were fighting desperately to preserve 
the Union. As Lord Charnwood points out in his .lbraham 
Lincoln, there were just two Englishmen of eminence 
—~ Darwin and Tennyson—who battled first to last 
against such madness, 

Happily, there is a much greater body of Englishmen 
who have taken deeper soundings of the American 
heart and who know that we are not for ever grabbing 
gold, gold, always more gold. They have sensed some 
of the idealism which has made her and which is making 
her far greater and stronger than her wealth could make 
her. They have discovered that sentiment 
in her make-up that caused her to fight the fiercest civil 
war of all time, at a cost of a million lives, all for a 
principle ; that caused her to fight another war that 
an oppressed island at her door might be liberated, 
and that caused her to fight by the side of Great Britain 
that democracy might not perish. 


some of 


Also, there are plenty of Americans who understand 
what England has contributed to the science of povern- 
ment and the civilization of the world. They know what 
she is still able to contribute through that vast community 
of nations which numbers nearly one-fourth of humankind. 


These tremendous facts make ,the exasperations of 


everyday life petty indeed. And let it be recorded here mt 
‘Or » > af} rv . ; ro a ; : : { 
for the benefit of any doubting countrymen of mine, that , 


there is no more childish vagary than the notion that cro 
England is a * faded grandee”; that her burdens are pri 
crushing the life out of her ; that she has passed the Zenith ot 
of her power; that she is on a decline from Which she “Il 
can never recover. to 


It may be that financial supremacy has passed for q ivr 


time from her to us; that she is staggering under her 

colossal debt ; that her people are loth to work with 

that energy which characterizes her more dangerous rivals " 

and that her best brains—her most expensively educated mul 

brains, at least, as some one has remarked— go chiefly ‘ 

to pursuits that produce little wealth. 
es 


But England still knows the secret of eternal youth, 
still plays her commanding part in the human drame. 
still pays her debts and remains the guardian of 
civilization as secure and splendid as any in the worl 
to-day. J. Freperick Essary, 





d 


R.A.C. Notice Boards lev 


VINCE the stars are still inaccessible, and there ar 
» apparently, no new worlds to find, it seems hs aa 
pity that we should not be allowed to delight in littl 
discoveries and explorations. 





We have suffered the posters; we have spared the 
bill-stickers’ lives, but are we now going to submit, rane 
without protest, to the labelling of our villages ? 


The R.A.C. proposes, for the convenience of motorists, 
lo erect notice boards, on which will be printed tl 
principal items of interest in the towns and villages 
These boards will necessarily be large, and the print 
So Wi 
shall no longer have the joy of wandering into a churh 


hold, for motors travel swiftly in these days. 


and discovering, for our private joy, an epitaph like 
this : sis 
“ ° \ 
“Near this spot are interred the remains of ici 
MARY DEAR. Hine 


She was charitable without ostentation, 6 


And pious without enthusiasm. 
Or the interesting remark : 
* Here lies Richard Bird, 


Who left this life \s \ 
ln hope of a better one.’ i road ¢ 
No, in time the notice boards will remark on Miss Dear. ‘1° lo 
Then, since notices beget guides, we shall be told a aT 
about Mary and her grandparents and favourite hobbies. Ne lo 
We shall be taken to the restored cottage, where one 4 
she lived, and shall be disappointed, of course, becaus Yes 
we had imagined Mary sleeping under a red roof, wit! set 
. , . he f. 
golden lichen, and we shall find instead, a thatch an fit 
wire netting to keep the birds from building. then 
hey seem determined to spoil England for us. Soe! pace 
; york] 
we shall not be able to look at a cottage or a church o ark! 
an old ruin, without being pursued by greedy little [''' 
children, carrying wilted pansies from some famow “! lic. 
Fs . P ° nid 
grave, and expecting pennies in return, ee 
Surely, too, houses that are always dressed up te 0"™ 
ce : _ ' Wren, Oak, ¢ 
visitors will appear as self-conscious as spoilt childr oat, 
aiof Jay 
T. E. Browne, when he had bent a bough of may towam Va 
: F hie 
him, remarked : kes 
ae locks a 
* It bore it in a sort of way, : 
It bore it very well. . . Sprir 
f 
But :— pr th 
‘With what a toss. with what a swing, ji Te a 
The dainty thing of 30 
Resumed its proper level, rec 
— 
And sent me to the devil. rds 
I know it did— you doubt it ? ” to whi 
L turned and saw them whispering about }t. = 
, pretera 
Hf only the soon-to-be-labelled villages could sé 
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renders to the devil: if only the houses could make 
ec and the golden cocks on the church steeples could 


y their scorn ; then they might still keep their 
: 


rivacy. But even if they did, the tourists would not 
doe. They would be much too occupied in exclaiming : 
; How very inferesting !° and “ Tlow too sweet re 
1, notice any small cottage scowling from under its 


chrow thatch. 

( Theve is nothing so Jor ful as to discover a new place 
oneself, It docs not really matter where Shelley 
at his infaney, where Wordsworth is buried, or if 
vufus was killed under this tree or that. If the birds 


m to sing more madly, or the bluchells to swing more 


ionsly. if there is a certain distinguishable magic 
hont certain spots ; then that magic may be enhanced by 
ho knowl ye ol events that may or may not have gone 
ards its making: but it is not really relevant. If 
RAC. has its way, then the birds will be frightened 
the Dluebells will De uprooted and magic will be 
Trippers Wha by pl nsnte peopl cnough : ihe very 
nd suggests a gaiely, but we have scen what they 
ve dune to Newlands Corner and to Leith Hill. 

The truly adventurous will) discover their villages 
rv themselves. They do not need imagination- 


1 


‘ 1 . . y 
strovipe novies hourds, and if = § 


wetter that other 
ople should not stray away from the places they have 
ined already, vather than that the whole of England's 

i and pleasant land” should suffer jaundice from 


granee peel, B. %. Tf. 


Among Snow-time Salmon 
QCOTLAND now offers lusty welcome to the hardy 


salmon-aneler, The Thurso, Brora, THelmsdale, 
\ess, Beauly, Spey, the roval Dee, Tay and many 
other Kast Coast stream has its quota of spring fish 
fresh-run * from the sea. The sport is keen and evreat. 
\s we stand Ip this shore of Loch Tay, on this morning 
Mmernines W hii ht OPCS the rod-anel rs season, the 


anuary sunshine is filled with clear, white 


radianee. The snow has transformed sombre fields and 

clancholy moors into Jandseapes of virgin beauty. 
\s vel no oar rullles the water. The sounds of farm and 
road die out in faint whispers. Mach rock promontory on 
he loch-side adds contrast of black and crowning white 


the deep ereen of shallow. the dark blac of deep waters, 

No longer does mighty Ben Lawers frown darkly above 
White coronal uplifted to the shining sky. 

Yester lay, as we passed up the Joch-side road, the 


t | ] 


vee pave Wn flashes of red. orang and purple none 
the fantasti cloud-piles which smothered the mountain, 
then gave way to a dark-blue vault) through which 
ckered the stars Orion in jewelled armour, Sirius 
arkling from vreen to gold. the Milky Way in hazy, 
liminous masses. Such a night uplifted the heart of the 
ghillie, training and instinet knew that salmon 
would stir under such conditions, thal sharp night frosts 


| ‘ 
make for hetter sport. Tuto the heavy, broad-beamed 
boat, armfuls of straw and rushes are thrown. The chill 
of January water strikes shrewdly even through the 


thickest of rubbers. 
locks and th 


Then the oars chue against the rovw- 
hoat vlides forward over the dark surface. 
Spring salmon of Loch Tay run large. The average fish 
pl the East Coast streams is probably less than 9 Ib., but 
ere a week's fishing has worked to 19 Ib. each. Giants 
of 30 Ib. and upwards are taken every season, with 
records for January 


rising nearly to the magie 40-pounder 
to Which we all 


aspire, The fish come at deep baits, 
artificial minnow. The rods and trolling 


lines arc deftly fixed as we draw out from shore, and thep 
begins the waiting. There is little art in hooking a fish 
with this gear, and it is commonly said that few need be 
lost if the tackle is good and the reel has plenty of line. 
A giant fish, however, needs the hand of an expert, even 
though the water be deep and free from obstacles. 

This glorious morning of mornings every boat on the 
Joch will be requisitioned, and always the distant chug of 
oars shows where one’s rivals arc working. On Loch Tay 
so much depends on the choice of position, for which the 
ghillie is responsible. One rarely sees the salmon before 
he is hooked: but now and again, some great fish stirred 
by curiosity will float up toward the surface, showing a 
ereat side of silver and a back of blue as it turns and 
swings. A hooked fish is a rare puller. The line sways 
this way and that to its movements, and skilled naviga- 
tion is necessary. The boatman has most trouble at this 
stage; but, later, when the salmon is tiring, real rod- 
work is needed. The gaff is used skilfully by these Loch 
Tay men, and rarely indeed can disaster be laid to their 
fault. But with the air chilled with snow, with the rings 
clogging with ice, with the chance of a squall of hail or 

ic mountains, there is plenty 
of chance about Loch Tay fishing. 


snow sweeping down from t] 


There are rewards too. After an hour of quict waiting 
the recl begins to whir, the line jerks and plunges, and 
the rod is carefully taken in hand. Then comes the 
struggle—now brisk, now Icthargiec, but ever winning 
back inches of precious line. The deep-water salmon 
does not jump about on the surface as a rule, but his 
tactics are just as hard to overcome. The weather may 
change, the sun go down, a cold blast scream down the 
corries, but the angler knows nothing of these things, 
until, at the end of the struggle, the fish gets the stecl and 
is brought into the well of the boat, flapping out with 
proad tail and fins the last moments of its life. Then, in 
the gloaming and the mirk, your eye feasts on the shining 
prize, and the angler’s heart is at peace. 


W. T. P. 


The Theatre 


[‘ Tau Desperate Lovers.” By Atrrep Scrno. Art TB 
Comepy THearre.] 
Tr is casy to see what Mr. Sutro has tried to do in his new 
comedy. He has reverted to the age of the epigram. 
We have heard a great deal, recently, about * pure poetry. 
What about pure wit ? Peopl scem to take readily to revivals 


” 


of Congreve and to relish the sparks struck out of the brains 
of coquettes and beaux. But one need not go back so far. 
There is always the Wildean convention, insuflicicntly 
exploited in the later Victorian time : a symmetrical structure 
of faree, airily built out of nothing that in the Icast matters 

nothing that need detain the attention, in the way of 
plot, nothing that need bother us by nearness to tiresome 
realities. Set any group of puppets playing with any sort 
of situation: discard ballast and criticism of modes and 
manners. Let us again be brilliant, as playwrights once 
were. Our puppets will float, swim, fly on their own verbal 
interchange of badinage. They need not exist in them- 
selves. But they must enchant. These delicate creations 
must dazzle us so that we shall not scrutinize their motives 
ov characters ; for they will have none. All this, indeed, 
will not be new. Whether it will come off or fall flat will 
depend on the quality of the style, on the brilliance of the 
wit ? Can we keep on flashing and scintillating long enough ? 

[ must not misinterpret Mr. Sutro. He may not con- 
sciously have argued in that way. But, if he did, I suggest 
that he undertook a task far more difficult than he realized. 
Ile has tried to achieve modernity by a convention that 
has aged considerably since The Importance of Being Earnest 
attempted to teach serious people to be frivolous. Here, 
for us, is the interest in Mr. Sutro’s gallant experiment— 








— 
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he helps us, most instructively, to measure disiance. We 
realize that, somehow, after all these years, brightness has 
begun to bore us. We discern what the admirable Mr. 
Walkley, writing of the last revival of Wilde’s comedy, called 
the poncif, the trite pattern, the essentie!l heaviness, under 
the customs and language of people who live on the light 
tripping toe, merrily squabbling or embracing, advancing 
and retiring as performers in the lancers or the quadrille ; 
setting to partners, frowning or simpering, shaking fore- 
fingers archly, coining phrases, emitting delicious little 
shricks ; all of them merged and melted, on this occasion, 
into an aggressive and most hideous setting of cubist sharps 
and flats, in colour and decoration. Yes, positively, by 
reaction, we long for a little heaviness, dullness—-I hardly 
know what to call it: some of the discarded ballast, in fact. 
Ileavily we summarize and say: ‘ The age of the epigram 
is over. We have had enough of phrases.” 

And, really, if it hadn’t been for the seenery— Mrs. Bailey- 
Parker's “ boudoir” in Green Street, or Mr. Duminy’s flat 
in the Albany, where naughty bachelors lived in the * primitive 
fdwardian ” epoch—I could have regretted and demanded 
the “‘ costumes of the period.” The seenery reminded me 
where I was supposed to be. It turned ice-cream pink and 
livid green & la Marie Laurencin at the bidding of Mrs. Bailey- 
Parker's stock-exchange wealth ; and so rich was she, that 
she persuaded the municipal authorities and the London 
climate to tinge the view from her window with harmonizing 
hucs—at least so I supposed, until a similarly obliging riot 
of mustard and mauve freshened up a glimpse of the Albany 
in Act Two. And it was in reference to these chambers, 
so reckless in aspect, with their jet window-rims, that Mr. 
Alexander Duminy (Mr. Allan Aynesworth) doubted whether 
his lady friend (Miss Irene Vanbrugh) might safely ‘* drop 
in” on a bachelor. That, I maintain, dated Mr. Duminy ; 
just as, in a solicitor’s room in Act ‘Three, the alternately 
dashing and drooping Mrs. Bailey-Parker dated hersell, 
deplorably, by announcing to a preposterous solicitor, Mr. 
Seed, whom Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn couldn't keep from looking 
like one of the cards in ** Nappy Families,’ that her society 
ealls were “ strictly limited to St. James's and Mayfair “— 
an antique thrust that immediately disarmed Mr. Seed, 
who hadn't the sense to reply : ** What, not know Blooms- 
bury, Mrs. Bailey-Parker ?*’—for I mustn't forget to say 
that all the quaintly-called puppets hurl one another's names 
at one another's faces from beginning to end of the play. 

But there I am !—dully testing them by reference to 
reality. Mr. Sutro never meant that. I fear, however, that 
the measure of his failure to enchant is just here—in the 
longing his fantasy provokes to get back to recognizable 
districts ; to Bloomsbury, if you like ; even to Hampstead ; 
anyhow, to life as we know it. Ricisaryd JENNINGS. 


Music 


[New Gramornone Riccorps.] 
CoLuMBIA. 

There is likely to be keen competition among the various 
recording companies in connexion with the Beethoven 
Centenary. Columbia have issued the whole of the Ninth 
Symphony (eight records) played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra and conducted by Felix Weingartner. The name 
of Weingartner assures us of authority, of course, but I cannot 
help feeling that in this performance the authority has led to 
a certain amount of dullness. Weingartner is a conductor 
whose actual presence is necessary before we can gather the 
full import of his ideas. There is evidence of this at the 
opening of the Second Movement, which, through the medium 
of the gramophone, appears too inflexible and dry. The Jast 
movement is the best from many points of view. Here the 
voices bring in the personal clement at ence. ‘The tenor line 
lacks driving-force, but the rest are finely phrased and 
sustained. 

Some of the best of the chamber-music records issued lately 
are those embodying Mendelssehn’s ‘Trio in C minor, played by 
Sammons, Teriis, and Murdoch. The ‘cello part has been 
accommodated for the viola, and the result in the hands of 
Mr. Lionel Tertis is altogether satisfactory. The Scherzo is a 
delightful experience of sensitive playing. The tide of opinion 
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not 

is at the moment in favour of Mendelssohn ; these recon nic 
should help it to rise still further. par 
%* * * * | 

Is Masrenr’s Voice. Jigh 
There is no singer in the world who can attain Signo Mo: 
Galli-Cure’’s perfection in rapid staccato enunciation, Yes tow 
her sing the Prison Song from Las Hijas del Zebedeo, ‘ial = mos 
will realize something of her art. Turn over the record ay) abo 
hear her sing 'Tosti’s Serenale and you will realize somethin p ferr 
more. The secret of it all is the long breath. Almost We ae thn 
persuaded by her meticulous phrasing that the Sereng, | 
a geod song. Almost, but not quite. There js Py but 
record of her singing the Shadow Song from Meyerheey. is W 
Dinoreh, which is worth buying if only for the final exp, rous 
Ponselle and Martinelli have well-matched voices, and ty; 4 
singing of the closing scene of Aida is thrilling. The yoo cou! 
should be played in a large room ; otherwise the tone beep) Mt 
distorted and the volume distressing. A nice quict yecon| beet 
that made by Paul Robeson, known here chictly through | cha 
playing of the title-réle in The Emperor Jones. Wis voi pro 
caressing, and less thick in quality than that of the ayer tha 
. it Is 


negro. He sings On ma journey and Sometines I feel jj 
Motherless Child in a refined, unfrenzied manner. He is fay) 
intelligent to yield to the proselytizing urge of the * spirity 
which, to some, may seem a disadvantage. Robeson ha 
admirable voice for recording. . 

Marcel Dupré plays two movements fron: Mendel) 
Fourth Organ Sonata. It is a neat. unrutiied performance. jy | 
it is not representative of Dupré's brilliance ; nor does jt 
give us the best of Mendelssolin’s organ music. ‘Phe Allesy 
however, is a good example of clean part-playving and of t 
registration. Scheherazade has been re-recorded, and isy 
on two records. It is conducted by Mr. Mugeric Goossens a 
played by the Covent Garden Orchestra. The high and d 
colours are reproduced without dilution, and altogether { 
riot is most effectively controlied. At times the brass is a jit 
out of the picture, but on the whole the new recording }y ea 
marks a distinet advance. 

There is a grandiloquent performance of 'Vschaikowsh 
First Piano Concerto by Mr. Mark Hambourg and Sir Land 
Ronald with the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. The tone: 
this is unusually full another tribute to the new recordin: 
process but before the end the hectic, hearty manner, whieh, 
the work demands, becomes tiresome. 

Basin Manz, 


The Cinema 


[* Mrcutann Strrocorr.” | 


Turis spectacular film from France, with ifs surging mobs 
bloodthirsty incidents, leaves one with a rather mixed i Du 
pression. Jt is not a good film, but it is a little enjoyable. It 
hero is Ivan Mosjoukine, quite a remarkable Russian act 
who has been playing in French pictures for some years. Ii 
was brilliant in Mareel L’Herbier’s pictorial version of Pir 





dello’s Feu Mathieu Pascal —just such a nervous, passionali, Winn 
irresponsible creature as one imagines the author conceive — This } 
His slanting cyes and the poise of his head spoke volun ontr 
Here in Wichael Sirogoff he has to manage the sort of tear! whi 
réle common to the heroes of film-serials. Tle tights bea No 
he hurls Tartars into eternity, he rides through the night ignors 
is tortured. excep 
Jules Vernes is one of those authors whom we have alla!’ Uns ¥ 
in childhood and never since. His pre-\Wellsian thrillers li brains 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under ihe Sea seemed the po ba fe 
fection of excitement once. I doubt if many people everm © Ines 
Michaci Strogoff, and IT suspect that if they did it pro This 
monstrously dull —though, of course. it is now in film adve “ettal 
tisements called a masterpiece. Any book by a dead ore Mthe 
living famous author is a literary masterpiece to the illite! gradud 
film impresario. Uxfor 
The story which the filo: scis out to tell takes the he Dest fil 
courier to the Czar, across the whole of Russia. This, sat hes 
necessity, destroys the unity of the piece, and the »« nario pre c 
which it was based did little to remedy this. All that rema! wale 
ealisti 


‘in oe vo 
is incidents— some good, some bad. And perhaps IT shot 
add some coloured. The tinting used is perfectly horrid 2 
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not very even : compared to the latest examples of the Tech- 
nicolour process, is used in Fairbanks’ The Bleck Pirate and 
atts of Fig Leaves. it is unbearable. 
put, nevertheless, Michael Strogof; be issc 
Jwhtly. ‘There are too many good things as well as bad in it. 
Mosjoukin ; ' 

towards the end of the picture, is beautifully directed and 
There is something exotic and striking, too, 
shout the incident in which he escapes after the fight on the 
ferty, hides in the rushes, and is nursed by a peasant. All 
' a sudden and visually 


cannot dismissed 


e’s light up and down the staircase and in the hall, 


most exciting. 


through there are vood groupings, 
Trou, 


rush of men on horseback, a glimpse of an unknown 
ractor here and there. The Russian Court 
And then other incidents ludic- 
poor, theatrical posturines, and 


acquired for exhibition in this 


exciting 
jut supe rb charact 
there 


are 


js well done, too. 


rously tedious sub-tiiles. 


Michael Strogo|] 
ntry and the United States by an American filmi concern. 


has been 


At the same time its pring ip ilactor, Tyan Mosjoukine, has also 


for the studios of thac company, and his name 


that 


een AEGuire ! 


changed to Ivan M 


nounee his real one. 


wkine, on the score no one could 


' This is reaily rather funny, considering 
that the head of that same company is called Carl Lacmmle. 
There is a great actor of the Moscow Art 
seen in this country in a 


it is also tiresome ‘ 


rheatve. Moskwin by name, who was 


tin called Polihushhka two or three vears ago, and who acts 
other Russian film, Zhe Station Inspector, shortly to be 
So that, at least for England, Mosjoukine 


shall not find it so 


in 
viven to the public. 


should remain Mosjoukine. Perhaps we 





hard to pronounce as the bewildered inhabitants of the 
mciing-pot. 
Tris Barry. 
1 
A447 r ‘ > 
Correspondence 
lIonnywoop : Pexncry Auip Opepucnence. 
[Vo the Editor of the Srvcrxror.] 
Sie. T have just returned from Tfollywood, where the 
ns come from. A leading picture producer said to me : 

j m fold the truth about Holly wood, Visitors 
week or ad h to what tl call studying the industry. 
ippens Yd i distinguished persons they are shown 
Wt de, hye : entertained by the leading haehts of the 
Biel It th t ti in shown the vreat tucdios, 
is } ‘ 1] ti ! wi 1) nditure of money Wk 
} clit | yer if Heth y orld of the opulence 
\ ist hi venty or thirty film stars and 
n ‘ ( re mit om one to ten thousand 
t week, | leery t L notices that by the time theso 
reach En ned. the dolla peeve beeon pote terling! 
i to v4 thy ! miore than fifty people in the 
ss Who « Ove ) housand dollars a week for twelve 
im the and the more cestilution and centeel 
Holl boatdeccae ine City in the western States of 


Durme a ten-dav stav in Telly wooed I proceeded lo verily 


these gloomy statements To bevin with LT discovered that in 
Hollivwood salaries of over two thousand dollars a week were 
spoken of with revercuce. The amazing salary of a certain 
Rhodes scholar, Yale graduate and Olympie Pentathlon 


winner, a man of all-vound versatility, was quoted with awe. 
said to have signed a 
dollars a On 


tT fined this salary reported as £10,000 a week. 


itis prodigy, 


ontract 


named Fred Thompson, ts 


whieh ealls for ten thousand week, 


reachine Londe 
No longer is the cinema business entirely in the hands of 
snorant, ated destitute of 


cominercial instinet. Iam inclined to think that 





uneduc persons every quality 


xcept tha 





was true a vear or two ago. To-day some of the best 


prains of Europe Lave been assembled in Tollywood, for it 


ty a fact that nearly every picture director of merit has been 


educated in KMurope, 
1 


[have referred to one Rhodes scholar who, mirabile dictu, 


actually hates publicity, 
hame 


and whose 
met 


film star, 
But I 


olthouvh a 


is almost unknown in Eu ope. another 


traduate of a leadine American University as well as of 
i f; ., +7 és . es . . 
ford whose scenario, entitled Wings.” is one of the 
ot ! ° T « 

Jest filme stories Thave ever seen. Jack Saunders, the author, 


‘ 


sat beside me during the * shooting ” I believe will 
Prove the most of Ile and 
Mr. Welman have a ‘complishe dia most remarkable piece of 


Bealistic Welman, asia 


of what 
uli War pictures, 


sonsational 


filin director for the Farous 


, 1 
VON. 


Players, had under his command 5.000 troops lent by the 
United States Government, together with some sixty aero- 
planes, tanks, artillery and “ blimps.’ This huge body of 
men had to be co-ordinated and their advance into action 
SO synchronized that the dozens of cameras could ** shoot ” 
and catch every phase of action during the scene showing 
the American at St. Mihiel. It 
piece of work for a young ex-oflicer. There are numbers of 
such voung men to-day in Hollywood—Englishmen, Germans, 
Swedes and Frenchmen —and all drawing 
At the other end of the scale. I learnt that there are hundreds 
of well-educated peopl 


attack was a marvellous 


good salaries. 


who are 


** five-dollar-a-day 
Weeks may 
pon to perform the humble 


supers. 
That is, they carn a pound a day 


called | 


when lucky. 
pass befor they ni duties 


of a unit in a crowd, 


[I was entertained by a very successful English picture 
producer. He gaye what he called a “real Hollywood 
party.” At least forty of the most beautiful girls I have 


ever seen were among the guests and it seemed ineredible 
thai so much loveliness could be assembled in any one place 
at a given time. I questioned these young aspirants — 
most of them flappers— as to what sort of salaries they earned. 


Some talked in thousands when have been 


talking of tens, but, sorting out 


they should 
fact from fiction, I found that 
these gorgeously beautiful young persons thought themselves 
at 
purchasing power to about 


fortunate when they were ofiered a six-months’ contract 
the rate of £10 a week — equal in 
£1in Kneeland. 

On the day following this Tollywood 
a number of the * derelicts 
that remained, IT hate 


it is a correct description. 


party my host asked 
” to tea to consuime the fragments 
but literally 
Irom every part of the world have 


io call them derelicts, 





cometto Hollywood old and voung, the talented and the dull 
is rewards. A path tic little 
I met a pukha Mnglish 
India. A small 
in 


drawn by stories of the fabulo 
colony of Koglish is to be found there. 
and child, straight 


pension and an occasional -dollar 


colonel with wife from 


five job keep them 


what is penury whea the cost of living is considered. 
While I was there, five hundred very beautiful and entirely 
the 


authorities. 


destitute girls were shipped out of 
thi the 


qualification for 


town and returned to 
For beauty 
In the 
rtainly no more than skin deep. 


their homes at 
the only 


CXPCus( Ol 


is not screen suecess ! 
eves of the camera it is cc 
“Character counts and personality pays,” is a Tfollywood 
“ slegan.” --I am, Sir, &c., 


A TRAVELLER IN Canivornta. 
MANCUURIA 


A Lerrer 
| To the Editor of the Src rATOR.] 


FROM 


Sir, 
the whole of last month travelling over the country on the 
Amur and Sungari rivers by steamboat and junk and by 
ear and horseback. I met nearly all the leading officials 
of Chane Tso Lin's after hearing what 
they had to say and confirming their opinions by the evidence 
I have that North Manchuria is 
destined to become one of the most important and interesting 
vorld —and that in the near future. 

resources of Manchuria have hardly been 
which is known to contain 
the last four or five 


Thave recently returmed from Manchuria, after spending 


administration : 


of my own eyes, no doubt 
parts of the 

The natural 
investionted, but it 


is a2 country 


vast areas of alluvial gold mines: in 
years big fortunes have been made within a hundred miles 
of the Amur river by primitive Chinese methods, and it is 
this great field will shortly 
be opened up with medern dredging appliances. There are 
also silver, lead, coal, iron and other deposits which only 
require transportation facilities to ensure their development 
In this connexion I heard that a railway 
between Taheiho, the Amur and 


up the North Russian railway 


reasonable to anticipate that 


on a large seale. 
may be constructed 
Tsitsihar. thus connecting 
system with the profitable and excellently managed South 
Manchurian Harbin. Along this 
railway immense farming areas are already being taken up. 
A. British 


anticipating 


on 


railway from projected 


firm at Harbin has started a cold storage business, 
the 
the population and armies of Chine. 


for corned beef among 
Sheep do well in this 


There 


vrowing demand 


country and the wool business will also be profitable. 
is already a big business done in the soya bean. 


As a game country, Manchuria is both unrivalled and 
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unspoilt. The big game consists of tiger, leopard, bear, 
musk—and spotted deer and great quantities of roe deer 
and antelope. The small game shooting is superb, and 
I had some delightful days after pheasant, partridge, quail, 
and black game. ‘The spring sees the arrival of millions of 
geese, duck, snipe, &c. As to the climate, it can best be 
compared to the inland portions of British Columbia, only 
the summers are much softer and not nearly so dry, owing 
probably to the fact that no high range mountains separate 
the country from the Pacific Ocean. 

Unlike other parts of China, the political conditions here are 
extremely stable. Although I unfortunately missed Marshal 
Chang Tso Lin himself, who was away in Peking during my 
visit, I had several interesting conversations with General 
Wu, the Governor of Northern Manchuria, who struck me 
as an extremely able administrator. He is renowned as a 
great cavalry leader, as well as justly famed for even-handed 
justice : the troops he commands are among the best disci- 
plined and most reliable in China, Everywhere I went I 
was treated with the greatest courtesy, and there is an 
unmistakably friendly feeling towards the British in this 
part of the country, whatever may be the case further south, 

I returned over the Trans-Siberian railway, taking twelve 
days for the journey between Tsitsihar and London. The 
cost is comparatively cheap—lcss than half what it would 
be by any alternative route—and the comfort of the trip 
fs by no means negligible. My impression is that North 
Manchuria might well be called the model province of China 
instead of Shansi, at present known by that name, and that 
in spite of the present situation there is going to be 
a tremendous development of business in China in all directions, 
especially in the North.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A TRAVELLER IN Mancuvata. 


{A Lerrer rrom Dusiiy.] 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Sin,—Lf Dublin ranks intellectually as a European capital, 
we must thank the Abbey Theatre and Dr. W. B. Yeats’s 
production of Oedipus the King. At first blush it might be 
thought impossible to stage a spacious classical tragedy 
in such a little theatre as the Abbey, but the thing was 
triumphantly achieved. The first solemn strophes of the 
chanting, rendered by the best Jay liturgical singers in 
Dublin, ever a musical eity, keyed us to high expectation. 

We were not disappointed. In prose as plain and swect 
as Bunyan’s the Sophoclean drama was unfolded; the 
diction was so simple that for all its beauty it never broke 
the concentration of the audience. Oedipus was played by 
Mr. P. J. McCormick so wonderfully that Dublin may be 
said to have discovered another dramatie genius. Again and 
again Mr. McCormick was recalled: it was his night: and 
his fellow-aciors, the producer (Mr. Lennox Robinson), and 
Dr. Yeats unanimously accorded to him all the laurels. It is 
permissible, however, to speak now of Miss Hileen Crowe's 
fine Jocasta. The moment when Jocasta, as the fatal dis- 
closure is made, shrouds her face in horror, and stares above 
the veil at Ocdipus, on whom the truth is dawning, will never 
be forgotten by any who saw the play. 

I hear that Dr. Yeats has Oedipus al Coloinus ready for 
rehearsal, and there are hopes that the final play of the 
trilogy also will be given at the Abbey. Meanwhile, Lady 
Gregory has a play about Den Quixote awaiting production. 
Her Would-Be Gentleman, a free rendering from Moliére, 
was one of the biggest recent successes at the Abbey, and her 
version of Le Medicin malgré Lui has gone into Irish, and 
will be staged next week, by the Gaclie Players. Mr. O'Neill's 
The Emperor Jones is promised for the present season. 

What are we to make of this tendency at the Abbey to 
stage ancient and modern classics, in native renderings indeed, 
but remote from the early ambitions of the Theatre ? It is 
gratifying that such good fare can draw crowded houses ; 
but what has become of the early hope of making the heroes 
of Irish epic and saga familiar onee again to the imagination 
of the race? Are we to blame the public for taking but a 
sparing fnterest in Seanchan at the King’s threshold, and 
the boy hero of folklore in quest of the golden apple; or 


must we suspect that our elder writers have begun to weary 
of Gaclic themes, having worked out their vein of inspiration ? 


———) 
There is excitement, and perhaps some anxiety 
the pending report of the Free State Banking Commi 
; = es : SIO} 

on the question of a Free State currency. The pros 
c Toru ¢c . , “eS ~ iin 
that very shortly the Free State pouad, or rather pj, “ 


» touchin, 


. ° Wil 

be quoted on the exchanges, raises issues too large for bri 
o. — ’ ° a4 
discussion. What will be the effect on trade between 4 
ul 


Free State and Britain ?—or Northern Ireland ? 

A Free State coinage, apart from the question of CUrTEner 
will intensify the significance of the Border. A lively 
troversy has risen over the minor matter of the pong 
selected for the new coins. It is certain that the commit 
of connoisseurs in charge of the matter will give us technic : 
fine specimens of numismatie art ; but their choice of cui 
may be less fortunate. 

It is known that every coin is to bear, on the obyes| 
side, the harp as national emblem. On the reverse howere 
it is reported that images of animals, as significant of ; 
Free State's staple industry, will appear. If the connvisy 
had exercised a sense of humour and a little imaginati 
they would have realized what use the ribald Irish seni 
will make of such symbols. The names of the coins will | 
forgotten, if they are learnt (for they will be in Gaelic), a 
men will ask for *‘ two cows” or “* a salmon and a sheep,” 

One feels that the coins should have been made the yehid 
of a more abstract symbolism. If heraldic embleins we 
rejected, the different phases of Irish tradition might it. 
been suggested. The martial tradition of the race could ha 





he 
been suggested on one coin by an Irish sword and gallouys: 
axe ; the scholarly tradition by book and lamp ;_ the Chup 
by a mitre; sport by a hound; Ivish art and architect; 
by a Celtic cross ; seafaring by St. Brendan's ship ; indus 
and the home by the spinning wheel. All these emble 
would make sharp designs, and by their adoption the poet 
of Irish life and antiquity might have rendered a series ¢/ 
six coins notable. 

Possibly we must attribute the preference for the farmy: 
to the same cause as the Gaclic declension at the Abber— 
I am, Sir, &e., Your Corresroxnvenr Is Dray, 


Poetty 
The Nursery on a Wet Day 


In remembering his boyhood, full oft the poct sigh 

For fields and streams and coppices and cloudless + 
skies, 

Or perhaps he dreams of snowballs and of frost upor 
pane, 

But the nursery on a wet day, is what I'd see again. 


When Nanny in her apron, sits sewing by the fire, 
With busy, nimble fingers, that never sccm to tire: 
Outside the wind is howling with the echoes of the sion, 
But you inside the nursery are cosy, safe and warm. 


And all the afternoon is yours, to do with what you ¥ 

You ean play at schools with teddy-bears, upon the wind 
sill, 

Or tidy up the doll’s house, or battle on the floor 

With two lead arniies stretching from the fireplace to! 
door. 


laf 


At half-past four comes Nellic, she's not 

She brings the shining table-cloth, your special mug 
plate ; 

And sometimes, if for half an hour you've been as x00! 
gold 

The little three-pronged toasting-fork you are allowed 
hold. 


And Nanny tells you stories of the children she has kn 
Whom once she nursed as babies and now are fully gt" 
But the nicest of her stories is the one that’s really tr 
The things she did when she was just a little girl like yo 


a mome! 


You curl up on the hearth-rug, your head against her Mt 
And the fire is full of pictures just made for you to * 
And there’s golden syrup coming to console you for the 
Oh ! the nursery on a wet day is where I'd be again. 
Burry AsKwl 
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Country Life and Sport 


GanpeN Crry PropieMs. 

Feudal England, as some would call it, and England of 
the future join frontiers in peculiarly suggestive contrast 
south of Hatfield ; and at the end of last week I heard 
feudal lord, so called, and the apostle of the new England 
The occasion is worth some special 
Salisbury sold (at a sym- 
highly treasured acres to 
a company who wished to build He 
recorded how he was overcome by the simple earnestness of 
sir Ebenezer Howard, who was the first to pr ach and 
practise the doctrine that the best way of curing the evils of 
the industrial revolution was to take factories into the country 
and give the men engaged in what had been regarded as 
typically urban work a life in conditions more or less rural. 
The idea was argued in a notable book published in 1898. 
In the next year the Garden City Association was formed, and 
jp 1905 the first garden city was founded at Letchworth 
(the scene, incidentally, of the competition for the Spectator’s 
£150 cottage). Fifteen years later, thanks, as we now know, 
in no small measure to Lord Salisbury’s sympathetic interest, 
the second garden city was founded at Welwyn. From the 
tops of the 1,000-year-old oaks in Hatfield Park you may see 
the great concrete-making machine that is dealing with the 
wonderful subsoil of the site of the garden city. 


just 
the ' 
swopping ideals, in situ. 
attention. A few years ago Lord 
pathetic figure) some of his most 

a new garden city. 


~ * ~ * 

Is the garden city idea a crank’s dream or a real escape 
from the unwholesome ugliness of industrial life? In.the 
last few months we have had abundant evidence that in the 
United States and, to a less degree, in Kurope Sir Ebenezer 
Howard is regarded as a prophet. Every detail of his newest 
investigated by American reformers ; 
apologies for the 


garden city has been 
and very soon it will be concretely (with 


word) imitated both across the Atlantic and across the 
Channel. Our home counties of England are credited far 


and wide over the world as the nursery of a new sort of 
industrial civilization. The community of 15,000 people at 
Letchworth, which boasts over 90 decentralized factories, and 
of 5,000 (inereasing by a year) at Welwyn 
are Meccas of pilgrimage for housing and town planning and 
industrial agents, in as full a sense, almost, as Rothamsted 
is accepted by the world as the hub of agricultural research. 


thousand a 


bal * * * 


y targets for ridicule. 
Neither is all it should be, could be or would be. In making 


Well, the two garden cities are casy 


the admirable surveys and censuses of the are: 
its animals and its geology notes of that native 
and naturalized mammal, the crank, have doubtless caught 
the attention of the surveyors. But the idea offers a concrete 
solution of a problem greatly perturbing our civilization ; 
and one cannot A question 
put by Sir Ebenezer Iloward the other day should exercise 
the brains of all our reformers. Which would do the more 
lasting good : to spend, as we are going to spend, £25,000,000 


the fluent 


point to any rival solutions. 


on improving, if possible, the mobility of Londoners ? or 
to spend even half that sum in transferring factories and 
labourers from overcrowded freehold sites in a 
too empty country ? It is searcely credible, but it is true, 
that you can buy admirable land, with gravel and sand of 
mining value below it, for a price as low as £15 to £20 an 
acre, within a few miles of London. 


towns to 


* * * ¥ 

GoLr AND GyuNasts. 
rhe professors of what the scornful eall * physical jerks ” 
are now, I see, turning their attention to exercises that train 
for particular eames. 
code, 


Golf is the latest game to be given a 
You can learn the best exercise for strengthening your 
linger grip or levelling the rhythm of your pivotal swing. 
Without question there is a science of this sort. At the first 
Olympie games the Americans were able to beat others at 
throwing the discus —a quite new gymnastic feat for them 

solely because they had studied more than others the science 
of correlating muscular movements. But, further than this, 
you can learn the technique of a good many sports in a 


its plants, 


narrow room. One of our best figure skaters developed his 
art almost wholly in front of a looking-glass in his bedroom, 
He so imprinted on his mind the right ways of turning the body 
that when he got on the ice he found the most difficult ** rocker” 
a quite simple affair. Darwin learnt to shoot—and a very 
good shot he was—by snapping his gun at a candle-flame. 
One of our greatest, and oldest, cricketers still, I believe, keeps 
his muscles supple by playing “ spirapole”’ in the winter. 
Possibly the golfer may become scratch without leaving his 
bedroom or approaching the links. The game is peculiarly 
well adapted for experiments in the application of physical 
movements. As great pianists can move at will any joint of 
any finger, it is likely that most golfers could greatly improve 
their art by what the pianists call ‘ finger exercises.” 
* * - * 

AnoTHER Cuurcu REGISTER, 

Another gem from a church register must be added to the 
list. The registers of this particular church were burnt, but 
some few tit-bits were happily saved : 

*“ CHURCH WARDEN’s PRESENTMENTS. 
1619 Northaw Michaelmas. 
The wife of John Studman for brawling and scolding in the Cb y! 
against Edward Higdon, calling him a caterpillar knave.” 
It was altogether outrageous of her, but the term of abuse 
was almost worth a ducking in the pond. 
* * + * 


A New HEbGEeE. 

To the multitude of garden novelties, ‘ created or im- 
ported, there is no end; but it is only now and then that a 
plant is introduced which adds a permanent enrichment to 
the matcrials at the amateur gardener’s disposal, such, for 
example, as the first climbing roses, or the Penzance briars, or 
the waved sweet-peas with waved standards, or, may one say ? 
that joint friend of the butterfly and the gardener, Buddleia 
Veitchiana magnifica or variabilis. I should feel inclined 
to add to this list a more or less recently imported shrub or 
hedge plant, Pyracantha Rodgeri, Its speed of growth is 
altogether astonishing in congenial surroundings. Its leaves, 
its flowers, its little red berries, its habit are all singularly 
attractive, and not least it close and scarcely 
penetrable hedge. An advantage of it is that it strikes very 
readily from “heel” cuttings. 

* * * * 


forms a 


Tur CLosk Season AND POACHING. 

The greatest division of the year is February 2nd, if we may 
take that as the most typical date for the beginning of the 
* wappen-still-stand ” or close season, when it is against the 
law to kill game. One would like to see in some respects a 
stronger enforcement of it. The increasing army of poachers — 
especially perhaps in the West little attention to the 
A man found last year shooting pheasants on the nest — 


pas 
date. 
the place was on the Welsh border — excused himse!f by saving 
** But, look you, they are then easiest to kill! The prime 
evil of poaching is its cruelty. Fish-hooks baited with raisins 
were recently found in one of the home counties. It would 
be to the good if the penalties for poaching, whatever they are, 


were very greatly increased if the game were killed in the 
close season, or by acts of any such cruelty as the fish-hook 
inflicts. 

% * * * 


or steel trap 


A Norrouk SANCTUARY. 

A trust of an entirely new sort has just been established 
in Norfolk, that metropolis capital of British naturalists, 
It has no share capital and has no concern with profit. Its 
title is ** The Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust.” The objects 
outlined in the memorandum of association are many and 
various, but almost all have some connexion either with 
birds or bird watchers. It need hardly be said that the 
short list of founders includes both Buxtons and Gurneys. 
The secretary of the new trust, which might well be imitated 
in other counties, is Dr. Sydney H. Long, 31 Surrey Street, 
Norwich, who also organizes the Association for Wild Bird 
Protection in Norfolk. The new bird sanctuary at Cley, 
which owes its origin to this association, is likely to prove 
one of the most interesting in England as a breeding ground 
for rare birds, W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


PRESS AND THE LEAGUE OF 


NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I find it difficult to say how greatly I disagree with Mr. 
Murray Allison’s letter. I think he is mistaken both as to his 
diagnosis and his remedy. 

First as to his diagnosis. 
is generally taken in foreign polities unless there is a ‘* row” 
of some sort, and how extremely little knowledge there is in 
the public even then, I think that this country is surprisingly 
well informed about the League of Nations. There is scarcely 
a constituency in England or Wales where there is not a group 
of, say, half a dozen people who have more or less expert 
knowledge of the League. In most constituencies, of course, 
there are many more. 

There are over two thousand branches of the League of 
Nations Union. Lessons on the League are given by the wish 
of the local Education Authority in the schools in most areas. 
The Union holds, on an average, between ten and twelve 
educational meetings concerned with the League every night. 
Members of Parliament by now almost always know something 
about the League, and most of them have read the Covenant. 
Further, any candidate who goes openly against the League 
gets instantly into trouble ; not through the machinations 
of the Union, but from the spontaneous reaction of public 


THE 


Considering how little interest 


> 


opinion. 

It is true, I think, that the Press, especially the London 
Press, does not yet realize that there is this widespread interest. 
If an onlooker may express an opinion, the London daily Press 
is, to far too great an extent, written by people with brains to 
suit the imagined tastes of people with none. Consequently 
it does not mention the League. But the the 
League is not only real but, politically speaking, irresistible. 
Some day, no doubt, an enterprising popular newspaper will 
discover this, and all will be changed. 

Next, granted that we want to spread the interest in the 
League, is advertising the right way ? I think not. Adver- 
tising, when it does not allure, repels. When I learn that the 
whisky interest has put up two million to combat temperance 
propaganda by advertising, I merely disbelieve all pro- 
whisky statements that I see anywhere. If it were known, or 
rumoured, that the League was putting up a similar amount 
for a similar purpose, the result on most people would be the 
same. You would never know, when reading an item of news, 
that it was not paid for or derived from a statement that was 


interest in 


paid for, 

There would be the repelling influence ; but would there be 
an attraction to outweigh it? In the case of whisky there 
is. The mere repetition of the word makes the victim's 
mouth water; so it is worth while to say “* Whisky, Whisky, 
Whisky.” It rouses a desire and makes people go and buy 
whisky. But say, “ League, League, League”! and who 
does what ? There is no lure, and there is no appropriate 
action. You might just as well say, ** Greek, Greek, Greek,” 
in the hope that people would go and learn it. 

That is advertising pure and simple ; an appeal to the senses, 
with no positive statement, true or false. But Mr. Allison 
lie wants pages of information 
And observe ;_ this 


wants more than advertising. 
bought at a high price in newspepers. 
information will ev hypothesi have two characteristics, both o¢ 
them pretty fatal; (1) It will be information that the public 
does not want to read, for. if it did, the paper would give it. 
(2) It will be tainted, having been published for payment at 
the desire of an interested party. 

The fact is that what is wanted for the League of Nations 
-ause is not mere publicity, but education. That is an infinitely 
more diflicult but also more valuable process, and it raises 
problems of quite a different kind. Anyone who wants to be 


kept steadily informed about the principles and doings of 
the League can achieve his desire by subscribing to the League 
of Nations Union and reading Headway, or if Headway is too 
hard for him, the menthly News Sheet. 

Of course we should weleome any suggestions for making 
our appeal more popular, though it must not be supposed that 


ee 


the Editor 


we are unfamiliar with Hyde Park or street corners, But 
it must be remembered that we are debarred from some 
of the surest means of popular appeal. We cannot denounce 
anybody ; not the Government nor the Opposition, for we ate 
non-party ; not any foreign nation, for we are peace-maker 
not strife-makers. We can seldom or never profit by the first 
instinctive emotion roused by any crisis; our appeal must 
always be to the second thought that restrains passion and 
seeks for truth.—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT Murray, 
Yaiscombe, Boar's Hill, Oxford. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor ef the Specrator.| 
Sm,— Mr. Fawkes raises a great number of issues, each one 
of which would require considerable space to criticize 
effectually. Mey I, as belonging to a different school of though 
venture to answer as briefly and concisely as possible the mere 
pertinent of them ? : 

(1) It is doubtless true that “ the greater part of the laity 4 
not really desire any change.” Sut is this the same thing as 
to say that a change is undesirable? I have no doubt tha 
the greater part of the laity in the sixteenth century did not 
desire a Reformation. But would Mr. Fawkes argue that fy; 
that reason the Reformers ought not to have proceeded wit! 
that badly-needed movement ? We English are at heart an 
intensely conservative people, and are by nature deeply 
suspicious of any projected changes in the existing order oj 
things. None the less, if we are to avoid the danger of stag. 
naiion, a certain amount of change is good for us. 

Again, many do not desire any change simply because they 
have made no study of liturgical principles, and are entirely 
unaware of the matters in dispute. Tow many persons could 
say, for example, what is meant by the Kucharistic 
or by what is conummeonty termed the * 
Yet this is one of the mest crucial points at issue. 
immemorial, the Canon has been one united action, consisting 
of (a) Intercessions * ; (b) the Recital of the Words of Insti- 
tution ; (c) the Oblation, or Act of Offering ; (d) the Lord's 
Prayer. 
the four main divisions of the Canon. 

Now in the First Prayer Book (1549) the Canon, though 
simplified in detail, was preserved intact as 
But in the Second Prayer Book 
its component 


** Canon,” 
Sie SEAR: 
dislocation ” thereof? 


From time 


considerably 
regards its main structure. 
(1552) it was ruthlessly dismembered, and 
parts were scattered promiscuously about the Service 
the * Prayer of Oblation ” (grievously attenuated) now comes 
after the Lord’s Prayer, and both of these follow the Con 
munion of Priest and People ; whereas we should surely offer 
to God before receiving from Him. 

Are many of us really unreasonable, then, in asking for tli 
restoration of a liturgical Canon, based upon primitive model, 
and comprising at any rate (b), (¢) and (d) as one united action? 

(2) With regard to Reservation, Mr. Fawkes says: “It 
is notorious that it is for liturgical purposes that the demand 
is made.’ I venture to say that this sweeping statement 's 
mainly— not wholly, T admit--untrue. A small percentag 
of clergy and laity do desire it for the purpose of Benediction 
in some form or another --a purely modern practice, unknowl 
in the Church of the Kast ; one therefore which cannot possibly 
be designated as either primitive or Catholic. I venture t 
say, however, that the overwhelming majority of those of 
who ask for Reservation ask for it simply and solely for its 
original and legitimate purpose, viz., the communicating of tht 
sick and dying. Moreover, I know that many of us greatly 
prefer the old hanging pyx to the modern tabernacle upo 
the Altar. 

(3) It cannot be tco strongly emphasized that the proposed 
new Prayer Book is to be an alternative to the existing one; 
its use will be optional. Ultimately it is to be hoped, indee?, 
that “the whole Realm shall have but one use.’ But fot 
the time being there will be two. This arrangement will # 
least give all church-people ample opportunity of studying the 


> ww that 





* Originally these preceded the Canon, but they were inc 
porated into it at an early date, 





I have omitted miner details, but these constitute ; 
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— 
new Liturgy and, it may be, of coming to appreciate its more 
truly primitive and Catholic (nef Roman) character. But 
what right has Mr. Fawkes to assert that “the strongest 
ressure Will be brought on the parishes to adopt it ? lo 
statement without adequate warrant Is mani- 


j 
make such a withot ant 
festly in the nature of an injustice to our Fathers-in-God. 
(4) With regard to Disestablishment (and probable Dis- 
endowment), Mr. Faw kes states that ** the Church is not strong 
I make bold to think that 
our Blessed Lord's injunctions to the Seventy would apply 
in t also, and that He would see to it that she 
lacked for nothing. The Church of Wales (which was by far 
the poorest part of the Church Catholic in this land) was 
disinherited nol many years yet I venture to say that 
she now regards her loss of endowments as a very small price 
to have paid for the glorious gift of liberty, and that no bribe 
would tempt her to don again the shackles of Parliamentary 
have little 


J. The Church of 
indeed to lose by being ¢ If Disendowment 
for * robbery “s 


enough to stand either strain.” 


his instanee 


s SINCE 


England would 


ij 
i 


is-established. 


very 





(which is merely & euphemistic synonym 
should accompany the process, she would forfeit her material 
wealth indeed, but she would be more than amply compensated 
It is not the Church which 


by he rnew-found boon of freedom. 
To quote from 


has anything to fear from such a contingency. 
the Spectator (January 22nd), * It is for 
than for the good of the 


a recent article In 
the good of the State, much more 


the continuance of the Establishment.” 


Church, that we desire 

(5) Mr. Fawkes says : To deny that revision is a matter 
affecting doctrine is disingenuous.” I have studied the 
proposed new Liturgy (as set forth in C.A,158) with consider- 


ablecare ; and, save only that the aspect of Offering is accorded 
wreater emphasis than in our present Communion Service, I 
that th been in 
any way upset. 
entirely satisfied with the statement in the prayer of Thanks- 
viving Which runs : 
heartily thank Thee, for that Thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, 


Eucharistic doctrine has 


that it should be, for we are 


deny balance of 


Nor do we desire 
Almighty and everliving God, we most 


who have duly received these holy mysteries, with the spiritual 
fuod of the most precious Body and Blood of Thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” The Catechism too gives us all that 
we ask in this respect ‘The Body Blood of Christ, 
which are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful 
in the 


unless the Body and Blood of Christ are objectively present. 


Lord's Supper.’ Such language is quite inapplicable 


(6) Mr. Fawkes speaks of the “ campaign of slander... 
against the Bishop of Birmingham.” Who started a ‘ cam- 
paign of sland in that unhappy diocese 2? Could anything 
be more unchristian, or more deliberately provocative, than the 


language used again and again by Dr. Barnes in stigmatizing 


the most sacred beliefs (amply vindicated by the quotations 
Book given above) cf Christian men and women 


G.F. Potntarp, 


fromthe Prave 
{ 


UO NIVOUTING OF 


& — 
SL John’s ¢ 


* magic” ?—I am, Sir. &e., 
hureh, Wilton Road, SW. 1. 

[To the Editor of the Svvcraton.] 
Sin.-The perverse and ill-tempered letter of Mr. Fawkes in 
Failing someone 


your last issue really demands an answer. 


ol more weight, may I be permitted to make the following 
comments ? : 

(1) It is grot squcly untruc to suggest, as he does, that 
forced the 
They have 


the Revision of the Prayer Sook has been on 
Church by the extreme School of Anglo-Catholies. 
not. as a body, been enthusiastic for Revision at all, deeming 
the time quite unfavourable for a satisfactory result. Many 
of them would be quite content with what could be accom- 
plished by common agreement, leaving over for the present 
such contentious matters as the reform of the Communion 
Ollice, Naturally, been undertaken, 
they have been 


it shall be in a 


since Revision has 


unxious to 


secure that, as far as possible, 
But to represent them 


on all 


Catholic direction. 
“s prime movers in the matter, exercising “ pressure 
and sundry, is contrary to the facts. 

_ (2) Who are these mysterious lay Churchmen (* clergymen 
1 another form “) who, thus disguised, are so ubiquitous 
and potent for I thought it was notorious that the 


a of the laymen in the Church Assembly and the 
Noes san 


harm ? 
a Conferences are either Evangelicals or ‘* safe’ 

urchmen of a type that Mr. Fawkes should thoroughly 
“rProve. Surely they the lay mind” 


represent * genuine 


he so much admires? I should have imagined that, if there 
were any ground for looking on the Church Assembly as 
unrepresentative, it would that, as far as laymen are 
concerned, Anglo-Catholics are much too heavily outnumbered. 

(3) Will it ever be possible for Mr. Fawkes (and some of 
his friends) to cease making the crudely offensive suggestion 
that no one who does 
intelligence 2? (** The intelligent layman does not read the 
Church Times.) 
as a state of mind ; doubly so when it finds expression in gibes 
worthy only of a schoolboys’ debate. 

(4) It is inuch too late in the 


Disestablishment as a penalty for those who are not followers 


be 


not share his views has any claim to 


This pharisaic attitude is deplorable enough 


day for Mr. Fawkes to threaten 


of the Modern Churehmen’s Union. Establishment, to Mr. 
Fawkes, is clearly ** The Church’s one foundation.” (“The 
Church is not strong enough to stand the strain.’) But 


many people are beginning to think that the strain of con- 
tinuing an unnatural and vicious system is much worse for 
the health of the Church than anything Disestablishment 
could entail.—I am, Sir, &c., 


lit 


1D-MASTER. 


THE REVISION OF 


[To the 


PRAYER 


. yy 7 Po 
Editor of] fi@ SPECI ATOR. | 


BOOK 


Sir,—Thn the ordinary course of things it will not be many 
years before the * Order for the Burial of the Dead” will 
be used in connexion with my bedy. And [I am sure that 


some of my friends will be—as I have always been —irritated 
! 


and annoyed by the interposition in a solemn farewell function 


from 





of that incoherent, inconsequent and il 
Pauls Epistle to the Corinthians, 
let 
after all, the incongruity of it that strikes and offends 


Surely this is no suitable time for a controversial, 


ogical pi 


l sace 
which forms part of the 


service, To the above adjectives me add * incongruous,” 
for it is, 
one most. 
almost vindictive, tirade upon immertaiiiy or, indeed, any 
other subject. 

As to the subject 


Paul’s opinions may be perfectly 


matter of the extract, I offer no opinion, 
right: but I do not think 
t be justified in accepting them 


But 


do no want, at such a time, to 


that any reasonable person wou! 
Paul's arguments 
We 
in controversy or to be called * thou fool” for asking 
natural in- 
rsuaded to omit 


on the and analogies. 


that is beside the mark. 


strength of 


. +1 
indulge 


(supposititiously) what seems a_ perfectly and 


Cannot the 
substitute 


offensive question. revisers be px 
this 
> 


keeping with the occasion % 


offensive feature, and omething more in 


I am, Sir, &c., 

SENEX, 
THE WELCOME OF AN INN 

[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 

Srr,—-Your contributor under the title “* The Welcome of an 
Inn” has some things to say which we must all applaud about 
the need of providing in this country * the welcome every 
traveller from the New World has a right to expect.” But 
much to the 
writes 


serious consideration 
problem for which he has so attractive Lh 
hundred historic inns.” 


we doubt if he has given 
a solution. 
easily of the purchase of ** five Does 
he know the kind of price a will command if 
the tourist goes? Such ure 


to be had at a moderate price, 


‘historic inn” 
it is in a place to which inns 
occasionally, and one at a time, 
but that is when the property is derelict and needs such capital 
sunk in it as puts it out of profit-carning for years. 

Has your contributor thought of the cost of those ** modern 
amenities ” which are essential to his scheme—expensive 
enough when they are part of a new building, but much more so 
when they have to be contrived in ancient fabric ? And does 
he realize that when his syndicate has found and bought and 
modernized these inns, it will still have to get them managed, 


and by managers who will be above the temptation to rook 


their customers in the fat months so that when the lean 
months come they may still live ? 
We venture to suggest, Sir, that it is time for a better 


understanding of the innkeepers problem. For he is after all 
a trader, and whether he be individual or syndicate, has still 
to make a living out of a trade which is more at the mercy of 
season and weather than any other. How would mince host of 
coaching days have dealt with a hundred unannounced guests 
on a Sunday which turned fine in defiance of all forecasts of 
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bad weather? And that is only one of the modern inn- 
keeper’s troubles. 

Let the public give credit and support to the few individuals 
and to the several organizations which are honestly endeavour- 
ing to fulfil the innkeeper’s obligation. And then in an 
increasing number of places the visitor from overseas will find, 
not the “ frowsty bedrooms” of your contributor’s article, 
but an “assured accommodation of good quality.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

R. Sanps, Secretary. 

Trust Houses Limited, 53 Short’s Gardens, W.C. 2. 


IMPERIAL TRADE 


[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 
Sir,—The State Regulation of Trade is urgently needed. 
The illuminating articles by Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., 
clearly show our great national need for throwing over the 
old policy of laissez faire which has handicapped us too long. 
We need wise organization on a national scale, and adequate 
measures (tariffs or no tariffs) to place our greatest industry 
(agriculture) once more upon its feet. You will be doing the 
country immeasurable service by pressing home the urgent 
need for this. I have come to think that Sir Frank Fox is 
right. A tariff does no harm where the home production 
(as of wheat within the British Empire) is a fair proportion 
of the whole consumption.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
E. C. Sparrow, M.A., M.B., B.Ch. 
Wayside, Hempstead Road, Watford. 


DEMOCRACY AND MAD ELEPHANTS 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,— At Fatehpur Sikri there is a great stone with a hole 
bored through it. The sides of the hole are worn by the 
tether of a mad clephant, that was chained to it at the foot 
of the Throne of Public Audience. 

Daily before Akbar, wisest of the seed of Tamerlane, passed 
files of suppliants with wrongs to redress and petitions to make. 
The Great Moghul heard them all. He was a patient man, 
but his decisions were swift. If a witness prevaricated or a 
creditor was unduly harsh, the stamp of the must hathi, 
fretting at its chain, reminded him that the new ruler of the 
East was terrible in action as he was cautious in counsel. 

Fatehpur Sikri is a haunted and a haunting place, teeming 

with quict fun and lively ghosts. Would that our Government 
departments in Whitehall could summon something of the 
spirit of that whimsical city to assist them in their anxious 
deliberations with regard to the changing mentality of the 
East. For it is imagination above all that we lack in our 
official dealings with Egypt, India and the Far East. The 
Moghuls were full of imagination. They were cruel sometimes, 
but very kind as well. They identified themselves with the 
people they ruled. So do the French, We, on the contrary, 
shut ourselves up in a cocoon of clubs and cliques. 

What is happening in China, to tell the truth, may happen 
in other parts of the world. It would be idiotie to deny the 
great benefits we have conferred on that country, but it would 
be equally foolish to believe that we can make our claim to 
Chinese gratitude valid, in the face of a growing hatred of all 
things British. The Chinese have long asked for a revision of 
the Treaties: they have won their point at last, but only at 
the point of the bayonet. It is a sad fact, but one too obvious 
in the East to need any disguising here, that Western Govern- 
ments pay much more attention to a threat of violence than 
to the dictates of justice or even expediency. Shanghai is 
threatened : so we hurriedly mobilize and move out a division 
to make peace with China, and at the same time formulate 
proposals which, had they been made a year ago, would have 
saved all this suspense and uncertainty. 

It is sad to think how much more usefully employed our 
20,000 soldiers would be had they travelled West instead of 
East, armed with ploughs instead of machine-guns, to make 
fruitful the hungry lands of Canada rather than to crowd the 
already crowded cities of China. At the moment, of course, 
the need is urgent. We must safeguard our fellow-countrymen. 
But surely the lesson the Cantonese have taught us will not 
pass unheeded. P 

Nationalism is at tflood-tide from Cairo to Peking. What has 


ee 
— 


happened in China will, inevitably, happen in India sooner 
later. If we are too slow and too stupid to see the signs of i 
times we shall have nobody but ourselves to thank, Nor; : 
the signs hard to read, or the demands of the East imponits 
to fulfil. In Egypt, Iraq, India, China, we might easily sack 
our old prestige and popularity, if we recognized (as frankly 
as we finally did in Ireland) that, whatever the rights or Wrongs 
of the case may be, a people that wants to govern itself had 
best be allowed to try. 

We have every right to be in India and to remain in Tndig 
for years to come, for we came there when the land ae 
distracted by faction and have given her peace, order and 
material prosperity. No sensible Indian nowadays wants \ 
to go, bag and baggage. But we have promised India to thp 
Indians, and almost all educated Indians want a change jp 
the present system of administration. Let us make that 
change before it is too late to do it gracefully. The Kay 
doesn’t want our childish experiments in democracy ; it needs 
a different method, swifter and suppler in action, and perhaps 
more dramatic. 


The spirit of Fatehpur Sikri (but not the mad elephants) 


might find a place somewhere in the dreary wilderness of thy 
India Office, before it is abolished, as it will be one day. 
Akbar dealt with realities and knew that a ruler must pe 
popular first and just afterwards. Our first administratoys 
in India were good men: their type was still surviving when 
I first served in that country. But it is rapidly vanishing: 
there is too much ollice work, too little leisure to get to know 
the people. We have an amazing faculty for refusing tg 
face facts in England. But one day we shall have to fag 
the fact of an awakened India, and if public opinion on thy 
subject is asleep, as it probably will be, the Government 
of the day will blunder about as it has had to do in China, 
The East is not so impressed as we like to believe with our 
political and judicial systems. We like them, but the East 
doesn’t and never will. The sooner we recognize this the 
better it will be for our trade and eredit generally.—I am, 
Sir, &c., BENGAL Lancer, 


“YEA” AND THE CORRUPTION OF 
SPOKEN ENGLISIL 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—-The answer to the statement in Mr. Donald Gullick’s letter 
in your issue of Dee. 25th, 1926, saying that the Lancashir 
colliers all say * yah” for ** yes,” is contained in my letter which 
you published on December 4th, 1926. They do not say ™ yal” 
for“ yes”; but they are using the good old English word “ yea,’ 
pronounced in old days as ** yehah,” an attenuated diphthong 
which is hardly distinguishable from ** yah.’ The Elizabethan 
spelling of the word, which survives to this day, indicates that. 
They aimed more at phonetic spelling in those days than w 
quite give them credit for. The same diphthong ts indicated 
in “ sea,” “ leap,” “ dream,” “ appeal,” * speak,” &e. 

After the Restoration, the “e” soynd—a 
equivalent to the French * é*-- began to predominate ove 
and finally absorbed the pure ‘fa’ vowel sound, the pr- 
nunciation being— to express it in modern spelling —" say,’ 
“Jape,” “drame,” “appale,’ “ spake,’ &e.— which pr 
nunciation, by the way, still survives in Ireland. 

Since that time the degradation has proceeded further, tli 
pure “e” sound in these words being further corrupted in 
London and southern England, about the middle of tli 
eighteenth century, into the pure “i” sound, their presett 
pronunciation — though * great,” strangely enough, is st 
pronounced nearly as it was in the late seventeenth centur 
All this has been a serious loss to the euphony and variels 
of the language. 
distorted and confused the sounds of all the vowels of th 
alphabet. 


pure yowe, 


“ee 


“e 


* Yea,” however, in common parlance has not got beyont 
It has 


the late seventeenth century stage of degradation. 
been suggested, and it is likely enough, that this surviv’ 
was due to the analogy of the word * nay,” which, by the wa) 
was in old English pronounced — to it in 
spelling —-* nigh.” 

The corruption of our spoken language is, indeed, still | 
There are some people Mr. Baldwin among them 


express 


progress. 


who when they want to say “to my mind one might,” 4 








Voltaire found fault with us for having 


moder! 
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pronounce the words “to mahi mahind one mahight,” 
almost “* to mol moind one moight. 


Nothing can preserve our language from still further cor- 
ruption except the adoption of a scientific, phonetic system of 
spelling, in which every vowel and diphthongal sound shall 
have its definite equivalent. The simplest way will be by new, 
additional letters, instead of any jumbling use of existing ones. 
—Lam, Sir, &e., Ernest Law, 

the Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace, Middlesex. 

. “ ry . ” , 

How TO MAKE FARMING PAY 

| To the Kditor of the Srecravor.]} 
Siz, Having farmed largely in Kast Anglia and Yorkshire 
jor 2 quarter of a century I venture to say once more—if 
vou will allow me to do so— that the great difficulty of the 
British agriculturist to-day lies in the fact that he has to pay 
political wages while receiving only economic prices. 

in order to bring matters to a head the following resolution 
was put before the annual meeting of the Cambridge and 
District Branch of the N.F.U. at Cambridge on Saturday 
the 20th ult. : 

That. inasmuch as there is no relation between the prices 
of agricultural produce and the wages payable under tho Wages 
¢ of Kast Anglian farmers calls upon Government 
} farming industry against the competition 
labour abroad, or, alternatively, 
provide the difference between the political wages now payable 
| which is generally agreed to be, as 
minimum, an amount per week equal to the value of a sack of 


{et, this meetin 


either to protect the 
of produce crown by low-wage 


nd the true economic wage, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cc. I. Ryvper. 


Thurlow, Suffolk. 


CHRIST AND THE STARS 
[Vo the Editor of the Svr.crsxror.] 
Sin. May I submit to both the writer and readers of the 
puzzle “ Christ and the Stars ” ** Nor, for 
all that we know, need the Incarnation be an isolated event, 
We cannot tell, but we may well suspect that it exhibits a 
principle of divine operation, which may extend, mutatis 
throughout the system of the universe, 
if it be ‘His will, according to His good pleasure ... to 
in Christ, the things in the Ileavens, and 


the things upon the earth. ” 


the following : 


vulandis, whole 


um up all things 


For we may notice that it is especially in connexion with 
the thought of laying down His life for the sheep that Christ 
“Other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also L must bring, and they shall hear My voice ; 
und they shall become one flock, one shepherd ”’ (R.V.)—words 


Himself said, 


which certainly may have an application to other worlds 
Sir, &e., Hi. R,. Prorueror. 


Bridgend, Glamorgan. 


than ours.—T am, 


Penufai Vicarage, 


THE NUMBER SEVEN 

[Vo the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
T have waited in vain for one of your correspondents 
to retrace the development of the interest in the number 

seven to its origin in the astrology of Babylon. 
The Babylonian astrologer-priests in their seven-storied 
towers speculated upon the movements of the sun, of the 
moon, and of the five planets known to them. The regularity 
{ their motions conveyed a sense of law and order and hence 
of divine Divinities were associated with these 
clestial bodies, and they themselves were held to be divine, 
lo each a day was dedicated, and the seven day week is thus 
closely connected with them. “The Wisdom of the 
Chaldeans” spread Kast and West. The Grecks carried 
it to the confines of their empires, and so it penctrated to 
India and China. In Greece itself a tragic note is sounded 
hy the Orphie sect, so impressed is it by a sense of the potent 
influence of the planets upon human affairs, and of its 
malignaney. (“If one could only escape beyond the moon.”’) 


oe platonic Socrates himself insists that the plancts are 
divine, 


Sir 


power. 


‘The “Seven Stars” figure in our own scriptures, associated 
with, and figured by, seven golden candlesticks. Seven 
churches become pre-eminent, guided by seven spirits. 
Not till the sixteenth century did astronomy in Europe free 


itself from astrology. And if in some minds the number seven 
still bears a mystic character, does it not prove that man tends 
to be the dupe of his own symbols? As rocks retain the 
imprint of fect that have long vanished from the earth, so 
words remain coloured by ideas that have perished with the 
generations of men that once held them. ‘“ Until you think 
of things as they are, and not of the words that represent 
them, you cannot think rightly.”’—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Mcric. Durron. 
16c Hyde Park Mansions, NAV. 1. 


PLEASE, MAY WE SHARE TITE OCEAN ? 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sin,—-Mr. Gilmore’s strange letter, which appeared in your 

issue of January 22nd, demands some rejoinder, however curt 

or inadequate. 

(1) The Treaty of Washington, fortunately limited in scope 
and duration, represented a cheap victory of an enriched over 
an impoverished nation, yet its provisions have been, and for 
the next five years will continue to be, rigidly observed by 
Great Britain. Probably the purposes of the several con. 
tracting partics were not identical; but naval 
experts were fully aware of the principal defects of their 
capital craft, and knew that the fact did not ensure perfect 
parity between U.S. and British battleships. The response of 
the American Government to a possible British request for 
present revision of deliberatcly 
be imagined. 

(2) In peace time all maritime nations “* share the ocean,” 
and while claiming control of their territorial 
waters, they, with the partial exception of the United States 
and Russian Bolsheviks, respect the freedom of the open sea. 


America’s 


accepted terms may casily 


respective 


(3) In the absence of demonstrated aggresive design, every 
country is morally entitled, now, as in pre-War tiimes, to 
maintain naval force roughly proportional to its legitimate 
maritime interests. Measured by extent and remoteness of 
oversea dominions, colonies and possessions with length of 
vulnerable coast, amount of merchant shipping, and depen- 
dence on oversea supply of food, the oceanic interests of our 
Empire are more than three times as great 
chief competitor for sea-power. The combined Pacific and 
Atlantic shores of the United States are shorter than that of 
Australia, 

(4) The number of our cruisers, built and building, is not 
double the American force, which in post-War boats, actually 
built, is even stronger than ours! Many of our cruiscrs are 
obsolescent ; and our existing, or, indeed, our impending ad- 
vantage is far less than that required for security of our vast 
maritime trade. Our destroyers and submarines, pcrhaps 
of higher quality, are enormously outnumbered by those of 
the United States. 

(5) Naval superiority to, not mere equality with, any other 
nation is our just and precious patrimony, formerly oflicially 
recognized as such even by Germany and United States, and 
still essential for the safety of that Empire of which it was the 
main material basis.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Trro. 

82 Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh. 


as those of our 





DO ANIMALS ENJOY CAPTIVITY ? 

[To the Editor of the Svecrator.]| 
Sir,—I think the following will prove that if kindly treated 
birds are perfectly happy with their liberty curtailed. 

Many years ago I got a hen bullfinch out of a nest and 
brought it up. It was a great pet. It slept in a cage, but 
could have its liberty, which it did not care to claim. It 
was always with me and never appeared to be quite happy 
if alone. I had heard that you could not get bullfinches 
to breed in confinement, so I thought I would try to get 
some young ones. I therefore bought a cock. My bullfinch 
laid five eggs, which I exchanged with those of a green linnet 


that had a nest in the garden, as I was very anxious to get 


some young bullfinches. I gave the bullfinch the green 
linnet’s eggs. Both birds hatched the eggs and when the 


young were nearly feathered I changed again, giving the 
bullfinch its own Neither of the birds 
notice the difference. I was a little afraid of the 
linnet neelecting the 


voung. scemed to 
srecen 


birds. so L watched Gill T saw Gh leering 
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them. My bullfinch liked the house better than the garden. 
I always saw that it was well supplied with insects and apple 
buds—it was pretty to see it on the branches pulling off 
the buds. I thought I had lost it one windy day ; it was 
getting dark and the bird had not come in, but on my going 
out and calling it, I felt something near me and put out my 
hand, which it grasped, clinging like a vice to my fingers. 

I went to India for a year and when I came back my 
bullfinch knew me at once and quite neglected my sister 
who had been looking after it for me. The bird died in its 
cage from old age. 

Another bird I had was a sparrow, also got young. It 
lived for over five years and cach vear had two nests just 
outside the schoolroom window. Except at the breeding 
season it seldom left its cage. We never saw the cock bird 
und the young only came outside the window to be fed and 
were always shy. The sparrow would always leave its nest 
or young when we called it and fly on to our fingers. It died 
of old age in its ecage.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. T. ADAMSON. 

Craghall, Jesmond Dene, Newcustle-on-Tyne. 


HOWLERS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcerxror.} 
Sin, When my unele was ill long ago he was attended by 
two eminent surgeons—Watson Cheyne and Joseph Fayrer. 
A small boy in the house was heard to speak of Dr. Watch 
and Chain and said to his mother: ‘ Mummy, FT didn’t 
know that Joseph and Pharaoh were still alive"—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
J. B.-W. 
adinburgh. 


A CORMORANT AT WORCESTER 
[Vo the Editor of the Syvcrxronr.] 
Sin,— Tn September, 1925, a cormorant appeared at Worcester 
and took up its position on one of the pinnacles of the west front 
of the Cathedral, where it would remain for long periods, at 
times fying down to the river below and then returning to the 
same position. 

I sew it on three or four occasions and watched it through 
field glasses, it was there for some days, certainly more than a 
week. but Lam not sure of the exact time. Tam, Sir, &e., 

kK. Horiuouse. 

20 Brechin Place, SW. 7 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
Sree. Traps. 

I sincerely hope Sir W. Beach Thomas will inform your 
readers to what effective traps he refers when he speaks of 
other methods of taking rabbits. To me the horror of 
the steel trap has long been ¢. nightmare, and, if an effective 
trap is in existence, the use of the old gin ought, as he says, 
to be made illegal—Puinie Hooxuas, Shottery, Stratford- 
on-Avon, January 31st, 1927. 


Peace AND Pickers. 

You scem to agree with Dr. Shadwell that “ all legislation 
which could even plausibly be represente 1 as an attack upon 
trade unions would do more harm than good.” The desire 
to work is at least as virtuous as the desire to strike. Picket- 
ing is a denial of that right and its rationale, intimidation. 
If, therefore, picketing is forbidden, as it ought to be, the 
trade unions will at once represent the reinstatement of the 
right to work as an attack upon their position. The trade- 
union claim is not for equality, but for ascendancy. Are we 
then. in the interests of peace, to sell the right of the worker ? 


-P. W. M. 


Can Averican Prospenriy Lasr ? 

May T point out to the Rev. Harold Bucke that whilst it 
fs true that no man who has advocated cither the repeal or 
modification of Prohibition hos been elected President of the 
United States, this cannot be taken as signifying that there is 
not a large body of opinion in America which is opposed to 
Prohibition. Presidents of the United States are elected on far 
more important nations! issues than Prohibition, Moreover, 
J believe Lam correct in saving that whenever a Presidential 


——_ 


candidate with the plain Prohibition label has stood, he }; 

always occupied the lowliest possible position. —y : 

IAMuoND, 73 Harlescott Road, Waverley Park, S.E.15, 
Tne Moprern “* Wave”! 

Here is a short Latin epigram on the modern craze 
waving the hair among young women, which I think mT 
be of interest. 

Nonne vides quanto faciant ardore puellae 


Oveano similes, quent regit unda, comas ? 


Lnamemores nymphae, que? summo in monte capillos 
] 


Pectine concilians Loreleana canit ! 


—D. H. Lamerrr, B.A., Edenhurst, 10 Dulwich yy, 
Park, S.K. 19. 
Tne PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

The question is often asked: “ Why did the Clas; 
Association adopt the k sound for ce?” The only ans 
appears to be that Krasmus advised pronouncing e 4 
in the year 1528 in his work on this subject. Perhaps y 
learned member of the Classical Association will enlighy 
us.—Gro. F. Burcess, Formerly Head-Master of Upl 
House School, Epsom. 

War Acainsr Rueemarics: Tue Cumorey, 

* Crusader ” calls on the town-planner, the teacher and} 
school medical service to protect the children; alas! 
“town-planner ” is everywhere in chains. The tea 
already gives a wonderful amount of individual kindly ady; 
The school doctor repeatedly examines and reports, but | 
greater number of so-called ‘“ minor’ troubles go 
unremedicd where there is no school care committe | 
managers, or if they are shorthanded. It is known { 
much illness is preventable. Cannot some reader wre 
out yet another morning from a busy life? For Londo 
look in the telephone book, p. 676, for a list of the Li 
chikiren’s care offices—which one suits your taste? 7 
all want visitors! I know of a school with more than 1) 
children (not ten minutes by bus from Big Ben) which | 
now no secretary and the work will fade for want of 1! 
invaluable linker-up of separate parts. A secretary 1 
not visit. ‘Two mornings a week with that rock of streny! 
“the District Organizer” to fly to and the work will 9 
Inereasing numbers of parents when notified of the doct 
recommendation— just do it !—(Mrs.) ANNA Lear, 80 Che 
Court, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

Prayers ror Tur Lracur. 

In June, 1921, a small paper of ** Prayers for the Nai 
and the World” was issued, ** Recommended by the Ar 
bishops of Canterbury and York.’ One of these pray: 
for the League of Nations. I use this every Sunday 
Term; but I do not recali ever hearing it used in ehur 
I have been to up and down dhe country in holiday t 
Cannot the Archbishops give us a rather stronger lead int 
matter, not only ** recommending ” but enjoining the us 
this prayer along with the State Prayers as a regular par! 
Matins and Evensong? It would help a good dealin draw 
attention to the League and impressing ordinary pe 
with its) importance.-Lionen James, School li 
Monmouth, 

“Wr Wio Ark Dear.” 

Your correspondent in the Spectator of January 15th shi 
sympathetic understanding of the deaf and gives wise couns 
May I suggest another point ? Let deaf people mak 
habit of writing letters regularly when feeling ** out of i 
to sad and lonely friends. They will soon find their gift 
much appreciated.—Drar vor Twenty-Five Years. 

INFLUENZA AND ONIONS. 

I know nothing which can compare with the humble o 
for winter health and healing. When I Jook at the pyran 
I think of them as being built upon onions, the food of! 
stalwart labourers on the banks of the Nile for countless & 
I should advise everyone who fears chills and influenza 
add sliced onions to his or her daily salad or else to eat 


onion that has been sliced thinly into vinegar and kepi standi 


in it for an-hour. For these who are anaemic or neut! 
as the result of intestinal poisoning I would advise t 
onions and still more onions -or onion juice— be consul 
and onion gruel or broth should invariably be taken int 


carly stages of 2 cold. Jostan Onprie.p, Lt.-Col, R. AM! 
Margaret Manor. Sittingbourne. Kent. 
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This Week’s Books 


Ray, current issue of Headeuy. the monthly organ of the 
League of Nations Union (price 3d.), has a special article and 
a editorial on adve rtisine the League, both written in much 
asthe pronouncements that Lord Cecil and Professor 


the spirit 
Readers are 


Murray have made in the Spectetor. 


Gilbert 
recommended to read both articles. as well as the 


warnils : 
many other sound and up-to-date features in this vers interest- 


continued and increasing prosperity is a 
eatise The President of 
Mexico bought advertising space in last month's American 
magazines fot Why should not 
sir Eric Drummond follow his example? ** One little neces- 


journal. whos 
that comp nds itself to all of tis. 


iy 


an exposition of his policy. 
ity. of course. has to be borne in mind,” says the Editor of 
Heakeay “a millionaire to finance the operation.” 

* * x * 

How I Cured Myself by Fasting is a very remarkable little 
hook by the Reverend Walter Wynne (Rider, 1s.) which 
should be widely There is a certain amount of diver- 
vence of medical pinion with regard to fasting cures, and we 


read. 


are not ina position to speak with authority on the matter. 
But the author of this book is obviously sincere when he 
wavs that Mr. Lief (the who attended him) saved 


his life. and we believe the system he advocates has effected 


> quack ~ 


many remarkable cures. We hope to publish an article on 


the subject in the course of the next few weeks : meanwhile 


Mr. Wynne’s personal story may be undoubtedly recom- 


mended as interesting. 


Xs * * 


Miss Constance Kent, who murdered a babv, carried it 


carefully downstairs on one arm and paused in the drawing- 
rom to put on her goloshes. Then she went to a closet and 


cut its throat with a razor. These and other very horrible 


each with a curious sidelight are 
related in’ Mardei Vose. a 
weounts of fourteen most amazing murders,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gicl.). Many 


modern Press 


stories, 


on psychology, 


al Smutty sevics of * historical 


Pearson (Heinemann. 7s. Who shun 


4 


people 


he sensationalism of read such records 
delight. 


this book will make a strong appeal, but we trust that we 


ihe 


ol bygone To them, 


will 


horrors with an unabashed 


not be thought prudish if we sav that we hope the appeal 


will be resisted. Frankiv, these are good murder stories, 


but. after all, the world is full ef good readine which is nat 
eo morbid. his is nol a bedside book. 
¥: k “ 
the 127 edition of the Pholographic Almanac is out 
(Greenwood, 2s.) and it will be of interest to amateur 


photographers. especially. the section on reflex 


cumeras, 


ere is no doubt that they are the most ** foolprool mnstrit- 


ments for takine sitisfactors snapshots. 
* 
Popular Dog Weeping (Bazaar, Evchange and Mart, 2s.) 
Isa useful little book. but why. oh why, is there not some 


protest against th 
No doubt at doy 


ut the crueits 


constant chaining of the friend of man *% 
lead 


thouehtlessness in 


sometimes, 


this 


must be on a chain or 
inflicted by 


is sad to conten levte 


regard 


K ae “ * 


The emergence of the Daily Mail that sprang from the 
mies ala staider journalism. fully panoplied with a circulation 
50.000 on the day of its birth, the the 
Himes, the advent of the picture paper, the strange stories 


ot the rise of the houses of Harmsworth, Pearson and Newnes, 


NESE related by Mr. 


renaissance of 


and MANY preore 


interesting things are 


Hlaroid Werd in his Making of Modern Journalism (George 
Mien and Unwin. 3s. Gd.). There is an amusing picture 
of those two wreal figures on the Pall Mall Gazette. Lord 
Morley and Mr. Stead who “disagreed on everything from 


the existence of God t> the 


Bach 


of pages is big with history and 


iInnke-up of a newspaper.” 


riers 


* % 4: 


ess fo an initial prejudice on opening Nights in 


ligrace Wyndham (The Bodley Head. 15s.), 
‘opened it at the 


charming iHusiration by Miss Durcothea 


Kat Club. entitled — UWigh 


re f the now 


defunct Kit 


Life in the Haymarket.” Whether the “ life” that goes on 
in such places is worth recor 





ing Is open to grave doubt, 
But Mr. Wyndham has a jolly babbling style with no nasty 
alter-taste and the book takes us along pleasantly 
enough, for it has a vein of real wit which is hardly expected 
So if we want to know where Hampstead and West Kensington 
spend their midnights and faniishine Mr. 
Wyndham will teil us, very pleasantly. 


* D % * 


to it. 
fierce 


morrows, 


Whon 
about 


Mr. KMdward 
Oriental 
but hear. 


part ia a discussion 
and Western philosophy we cannot choose 


We owe hima d 


Carpenter takes 
bi of gratitude for giving us the 
extracts from private letters of the late Mr. P. Arunachalam 
Allen and 
The letters 


disjointed. discursive 


Messrs. 
Unwin under the title Light from the East (6s.). 

have no particular coherence : they are 
and aliogether delightful. We 
so closely reasoned that we cannot escape it, but a sprinkling 


to him, which have been published by 


tiresume argument 


find no 


of wit and a great deal of wisdom. The author was a gnana- 
Hogs, 


*% * * a 


The First 
edition of 


Mdition Soviets 
Travels, 


notes by 


has published a very attractive 


Gulliver's introduction, 


The 


with a scholarly 


bibliography and Mr. TIarold Williams. 


immortal Gulliver's comment on the Yahoos, that they are 
the only animals of the country subject to illness and that 
their diseases were contracted “ not by any Tltreatment they 
meet with, but by the Nastiness and Greediness of that 
Sordid Brute,” is a remark for all time. We do not know 


erudition of 
Together 
(from 


whether to commend most the enthusiasm and 
the editor, or the print and binding of the publishers. 
they have given us ai classic 
Messrs, 


perfectly pr mdueed. 


Kovle. £2 2s.) 
se se * * 
sof the Everyman Series 
List 


Valuable series is one of the pioneers of a comprehensive scale 


volun 


We welcome the twenty new 
this week. This 


which are catalogued in our Library 


of cheap well-printed editions of classic and contemporary 


Messrs. Dent 


standard of printing and binding and a wise selection of 


literature : have never departed fron: a high 


nuthors, 





Canada To-day, 1923 
as usual, of bright picture 
Women 
+ New 


(26 Cor ks} ur Sirect, 2s. Gd.), is full, 


sand information Looking after 
finmigrants ~ is an 


Settler's Problems.” 


especiilly valuable feature, as is 


The New Competition 


We offer two prizes in our New Competition of £2 10s. cach, 


one for men and one for women. Our readers are asked to 
husband or 


* Wanted ” 


no more than sixty words : 


that thev can only select their future 


brief 
f 


column of the Spec tatlor, ot 


jmagine 


wife by means of a advertisement in the 
the 
choosing of their life partier depends therefore entirely on the 
wording of the advertisement. Ut will be 
ihe 


but also to indicate vour own pe rsonality. 


careful 


not only 


neces sary 


kind of husband or wife vou wish, 


will be 
piven to the writers of those advertisements which, in the 


to suyveest 


The prizes 





opinion of the Editor, would be mest like I\ to achieve their 
purpose. 
RULES FOR COMVETITORS. 

1. All entrics must be received on or before Friday, March, LJth. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanicd by one of the coupons to 
be found on pago vil ul this i ule, 

3. The name and address (or th ps udonyin) of ¢ ! ym 
potitor must be written clearly at t} foot of his manuscript 

4. he Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted tho 
competition, nor can he cuter into corresponder vith Competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes imust be add: tition, the S slr, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, Le Ze 
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Spanish Mysticism 


Studies of the Spanish Mystics. By E. Allison Peers, M.A. 
(Sheldon Press. 18s. net.) 

Proressorn Peers continues to give English readers new 
treasure from the field which he has made peculiarly his own. 
It is not many months since he delighted us by his translation 
of Ramon Lull’s Blanquerna. Now he produces a volume 
which, though complete in itself, is the first instalment of a 
projected work of great importance, likely to occupy him for 
many years. His intention is to give us full-length studies of 
all the Spanish mystical writers of the Golden Age — that is, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centurics—-with ample extracts 
from their works, of which the great majority are still inacces- 
sible to English students. The result will be to restore to its 
rightful position, both in the literary history of the Renaissance 
and that of Christian spirituality, a rich and interesting mys- 
tical literature which is represented for most of us only by the 
two great Carmelites— St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 

In the present volume Professor Peers studies seven writers : 
St. Ignatius Loyola, Luis de Granada, Francisco de Osuna, St. 
Teresa, St. John of the Cross, Luis de Leén and Juan de los 
Angeles. It isa refreshing sign of the times, and of the increased 
understanding of the real character of Christian myticisms 
that St. Ignatius, the typical Spanish saint, is here given his 
rightful place at the head of the mystics of the Counter-Refor- 
mation. Professor Peers sees, and admirably exhibits, the 
essentially mystical character of St. Ignatius’s inner life; which 
gave to the apparently active and ascc ie spirituality of his 
Company a deep undernote of eontemplative fervour that it 
has never wholly lost. It is not only for the influence of his 
immediate followers on St. Teresa, and through her on the 
Carmelite reform, that his important position in the Spanish 
school is emphasized ; for he set up by his vivid personality 
and the realistic character of his mysticism a standard 
which not many mystics of this and the succeeding centuries 
surpassed, 

Against Ignatius, so virile, so full of initiative, Luis of 
Granada seems just a steady, pious, hard-werking Friar- 
Preacher; the Franciscan Osuna, from whose Spiritual 
Alphabet St. Teresa got her first training in mental prayer, a 
safe and erudite guide along the traditional paths of contem- 
plation. Yet, unreadable as we should probably find the 
works of these writers in their wholeness, it was well worth 
while to rescue from oblivion the essence of their teaching ; 


for they help to furnish the religious landseape within Whi 
the Spanish mystics of the first rank arose, and to fix th 
national type. Certainly Osuna, though widely read duriy 
his own period, adds little to the great mediaeval tradition » 
mysticism. He bases his doctrine on 8.8. Augustine, Gregon 
Bonaventura, and the Victorines, and is mainly interesting 

a link between the Patristic teaching on prayer and the a 
tice of the Post-Reformation contemplatives. Yet even 
he is characteristically Spanish in his insistence that the fy 
necessity in a recollected life is effort ; and in the practic 
nature of his directions for training the whole sclf for the pi 
poses of God. 

With the Augustinian Luis de Leén, the first editor of % 
Teresa's works, we reach a characteristic product of the R 
Naissance : a vigorous genius, cultured, erudite, capable bot 
of violent invective and of sublime poetry. At least equal 
St. John of the Cross as a poet, he falls far below him as, 
mystie : as we immediately see when we compare his obje 
tives with those of the great Carmelite. Even Professor Peep 
who has a special affection for Fray Luis, confesses that wy 
we turn to him from St. John, we are conscious of an ay 
climax ; but’ he disputes the judgment of M. Coster, th 
poet's French commentator, who refuses to vive him the ti 
of mystic at all. Yet [I think M. Coster, who evidently adopt 
the severe definition of mysticism promulgated by the Cy 
melite Conference of 1928, could hardly on this basis acce 
Luis de Leén as a mystic. Indeed, he seems more proper 
classed among ** mystical peets ” such as Vaughan. He shar 
their intense fecling for the Divine inunmanence in naty 
(°° Vive en los campos Cristo” is one of his vivid sayings) an| 
often expresses it in poems of distinguished beauty. Profess 
Peers gives us some admirable translations from these, whi 
will be valued by all lovers of mystical verse. 

I have left on one side in this short notice the studies of s 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross, since these inevitably 
handle matcrial already familiar to everyone interested 
Mysticism. Yet they should not on this account be neglect 
Especially in the section upon St. John of the Cross, Profes 
Peers shows a depth and delicacy of understanding, a sens 
the peculiar greatness of that mighty genius, which gives! 


brief account hieh rank among the best that have vet appear, 
4 } 1} 


KVULYN UNDERUILL 


Selected Letters of Horace Walpole 


Selected Letters of Horace Walpoie. Edited by W. 8. Lewis. 

2 vols. (Oxford University Press. 45s.) 
Ir has often been said that to read the Ietters of Ilorace 
Walpole is like reading a novel. The saying has stood the 
test of time because it is true. Mr. Lewis, the editor of 
this new selection of the letters, may be said to have given 
us 2 compression or synopsis of the whole novel, for the 
letters chosen cover Walpole’s life from his nineteenth year 
to his eightieth. Only about a hundred and fifty letters are 
here taken from more than 3,500 that have been published. 
But they are all chosen with a fixed purpose and a sound 
judgment to illustrate the greatest moments in Walpole’s life, 
to recall well-known people, and illustrate Walpole’s own 
character. The owner and conductor of the Strawberry Hill 
printing press would have been enchanted with the appearance 
of those two volumes, excellent alike in typography, plates 
and paper. 

Macaulay, as even his most grateful admirers must admit, 
sometimes lost all sense of proportion when his antitheses 
ran away with him. One of the most glaring of his failures 
is the essay on Horace Walpole. One might think from it 
that it was a crime to be a letter-writer of genius when one 
might give up letter-writing in favour of pounding away 
in the House of Commons at those Whig reforms which 
were still waiting to be enacted—-with the help of judicious 
corruption ; an outrage to be a collector of prints and bric-a- 
brac and an authority on founts of type when events were 


already moving fast towards the consummation of the Fr 
Revolution. As well might one blackouard Jane Austin 
being more concerned with assemblies and tea purties 
with the monstrous shadow thrown across our island 
Napoleon Buonoparte. 

In a general way the fact that a man was a Whig 
cnough to mollify the judgements of Macaulay, but in this @ 
the Whig, who was the son of a Whig. was condemned out 
hand. To Macaulay Walpole’s writing was a kind of }! 
de foie gras; the piquant taste was only the outcome 
diseased state. It was so affected, he thought, that t 
affectation had become a second nature. As for the mé 
himself, he was a snob, so insincere that he would not cons 
with his natural congeners, men of letters and artists, ands 
hypocritical that though he deprecated a love of fame! 
kept a fair copy (with annotations) for publication of alm 
every letter he ever wrote. And then Macaulay, shooting t 
incomparable and rare butterfly with a blunderbuss, says the 
Walpole was * destitute of every charm which is derived frol 
elevation and from tenderness of sentiment.” 

The truth is that even if genius were not enough which 
is commonly allowed to be~ Walpole had some great qualitie 
the courage of his opinions, loyalty to his friends, considerat!™ 
True, he was a little feline and the claw was never fat behit 
the velvet. But if he was ashamed, as a man of fashion,‘ 
literary connexions, why Gray or Ashton or Hannah Mort 
His so-called affectation was indeed a twisting, but it was 2 
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HOW WE TEACH 
JOURNALISM 


(Note,—This is the second of the announcements in which 
ii ba proposed to deal with the work and methods of the London 
school of Journalism. The first announcement appeared 


in the SPECTATOR, December 11th, 1926. Others will follow 


in due course.) 

“"eaching journalism" is a phrase which one so often 
hears used lightly and loosely that it seems probable 
that many people have but the vaguest idea of what it 
stands for, or should properly stand for. - 

It is proposed here to show with some precision the 
conditions in which ‘teaching journalism becomes 
possible, and the elements which have made it so notably 
successful in the case of the London School of Journalism. 





Journalism is not one of those exact subjects which | 


may be competently taught by dint of repetition, as 
children are taught the A.B.C. or the multiplication table. 
It is not a subject which lends itself to teaching either by 
text books or by standardized instruction. There are 
no sets of fixed rules or formule which may be stamped 
upon the memory by frequent repetition ; it is, we repeat, 
not an exact science. 

Certainly there are some elementary rules of procedure-— 
editorial and other observances and items of professional 
etiquette —which it is essential to learn, but these are, 
one may say, the mere fringe of the subject. A man may 
acquire these very surely without becoming, in any sense of 
the word, a master of the fechnigue of journalism. 

What is Journalism ? If it is anything at all, it is the 
written expression of tdividuality. Every true journalist 
is, au fond, an individual —differing from every other 
journalist in his outlook, his interests, his sympathies, 
his imagination, his processes of reasoning, his conclusions, 
and his style of expression. That is why, if you were to 
set a score of journalists to write about precisely the same 
topic or incident, you would get a score of articles (or 
stories) quite different from each other. 

Set such an ordinary subject as, sav, the Sky. One 
will give you an article upon clouds and weather, another 
upon aerial navigation ; a third will discuss the beauties 
of the sky at dawn or sunset, a fourth discourse of the 
planetary and stellar systems. Or one with more imagina- 
tion will attempt to probe the mysteries of the upper air ; 
whilst another morbidly recalls the horror of the night- 
sky during the German air-raids. And so on; the word 
“sky” will suggest to each something different—that is, 
if he have the essential quality which makes the real 
journalist. 

These differences of thought and of view-point are 
certainly not things which may be made by any kind of 
teaching, however conscientious. They are differences 
which are, more or less, innate in the individual. It is 
not the mission of the teacher to attempt to create these 
differences, but to cultivate and develop them so that 
they may be of value in journalism. 

To that end, anything approaching stereotyped or 
standardized teaching is hopelessly futile. Worse than 
futile; for it would destroy that individuality which it 
should be the aim of the teacher to encourage. 

A competent gardener does not plant all his seedlings 
of various species of plants in the same soil with the same 
aspect ; he does not give them all the same treatment. 
He fives each its appropriate soil, aspect and culture ; 
aiming to encourage the maximum of growth, efflorescence 
and fruition. 

So with the true teacher of journalism. He studies the 
natural abilities and idiosyncrasies of thought of each 
student committed to his care, and he adapts the teaching 
to the needs of each student. He cultivates and encour- 
ages the individual that is in the student, not represses it 
by Imposing uniformity of thought and expression as 
must inevitably be the case where the instruction is 
uniform and stereotyped. 

It is the individual study of each student and the careful 
adaptation of the instruction which have been responsible 
for the success of the London School of Journalism. The 
ssons, excellent as they are and written as they are by 





journalists and authors of the highest standing, would be 
of little value if they were not followed up by individual 
instruction by a competent and successful teacher. The 
Lessons, in fact, are but the raw material; the shaping 
and designing are in the hands of the teacher, and he 
shapes and designs and alters and modifies according to 


| what he perceives of the student’s own personality. 


And it is astonishing how often tke teacher is able to 
perceive, in the student, abilities of which the student 
himself is totally unaware. Here are two noteworthy 
examples. 

In the first case, a woman student was ambitious to 
write short stories. Before long it became obvious to the 
instructor that she was totally unqualified to pursue 
that very elusive form of the writer's art, but, on the 
other hand, he perceived that, unquestionably, she had it 
in her to write a novel. The suggestion was made and 
adopted: the instruction proceeded with that object in 
view. The student produced a novel which was immedi- 
ately accepted, was a success (almost a “ best seller ’’) 
and she was at once commissioned for several more novels. 

In the other case, a man was attempting to write short 
articles upon various subjects of topical interest, but 
without result. The instructor invited him to a personal 
interview in the course of which he discovered that this 
student was “ writing out of his head ’’—that is to say, 
he attempted to exploit subjects about which he had no 
real knowledge. Further conversation revealed the fact 
that he was a travelled man—he had been born and lived 
long in a distant and little-known corner of the Empire, 
and thus had a first-hand knowledge of places and peoples 
which few possessed. He was urged to specialise in this 
direction and success was immediate. 

These instances—two out of many—are quoted here to 
show with what diligence the London School of Journalism 
seeks to cultivate individuality in its students and to make 
of them, not hacks nor imitators, not writers of gag and 
make-up, but real journalists who have something to say 
in which people are interested, and who are, under the 
careful instruction of the London School of Journalism, 
able to write in such a manner that editors are glad to 
accept their contributions with regularity. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the 
late LORD NORTHCLIFFE and personally 
conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE-WRIT- 
ING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when desirable 
by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the hands 
of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 


Special Announcement to all L.S.J. Students. 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM SPECIAL PRIZE OF £50. 
(Open for competition among ALL students of the Schooi, past 
and present.) 

The Prize to be awarded for the best article on a subject set by 
Lord Burnham. 

All students who enrol before March 31st, 1927, will be eligibie 
for this prize, and students who intend to compete should notify 
the Secretary on or before that date, accompanying their notification 
with a stamped and addressed envelope for entry form and particulars 
as to subject, etc. 

The closing date for the submission of MSS. is June 30th, 1927. 


The Daily Mirror Annual Prize of £50 
kindly presented by the propriet rvs of the Daily Alirroy for the 
best article of 7oo words on a given subject submitted by a London 
School of Journalism student. 

Open for competition solely amons students of the School 
whose enrolment is made between April ist, 1926, and 
March 3lst, 1927. 

In addition to the above there are other valuable prizes open 
to new students of the School, full particulars of which are given 
in the prospectus which will be sent post free on application te 
THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Telephone ; 4574 Museum. 


[ApverTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT.) 
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WISH I could save” 
how often have you said 
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“How did [| learn to speak 


Foreign Languages so fluently? 
Why! By Gramophone ” 








LINGUA 














“By Gramophone! You mean, ‘Um! But l he wor 
I suppose, that you learned them woe igners speal “ie 
at school and polished them up fo Now en non “th vrai Lophi 
y gramophone.” Tha im} le The ear 
“Not at all. | mean what I said sons are spoke Ww ly and d 
—I learnt to speak French, liberately. Then, as _ you progre 
Spanish and German by gramo- with the lesso the speed 
»hone thi anks to the Linguaphone creases gradualiy, until 
Method. Now | am _ learning tually you reach nor , 
Italian.” a tion: al speed.” 

*But how on earth can you fol- ‘It sound jol int 
low a foreign language on_ the Tell me, what are the 
gram ophone, if you don't kn« Ww ab out + oe 

| anything about that language?” ‘Oh! They des 

“Well, English was foreign to the Street, the Shops: 
you when you first heard it, you to the theatre, the hotel 
wasn't Yet you learnt to country, the seaside; yoy 
speak ish by listening to it post-office, the 1 ay 
being spoken, didn't you?” even the de tor id the che 

‘hat’s true! Tell me about ofte won d@ how 

this Lingui ar eae Meth od—yeu've learned to r Spar 
made me curious fluently ow the secret 

“You simply — get a set of * Yes, it's thanks to the | 
Linguaphone records in the lan- phone Method-— Dorothy 1 | 
guage you want to learn—and both learned French and § 
whenever you've a few minutes to by the sai iethod —-witl 
spare you play them over on the of records, in W! 
gran roph« ane the Linguapho tite 

That's ail right, but I shouldn't you full particular 
understi and what was being said.” nothing As a matter 

es, you would because with they ll let you hav 1 
the Linguaphone set of records en trial : Da 
you receive a special text book: iny oblig I 
this contains not only every word * That v fair Y 
spoken by the records, but com- wanted to learn Italian , 
posite pictures which illustrate “Well, you'll find the | 
every person, article and action phone Methed the easiest w 
mentioned. Thus, you learn the earn—-because it oO ta 
language by the natura easy and the Italian 
method, just as a child learns course recorded by a 
English, by associating oe a ache Write the 
with the appropriate word soun d 
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The test is the extraordinary case with which 
Once you begin it is very difficult to stop. 
' Tle has left in his 
the 
and 


g torturing. 
he can be read. ¢ 
and then his performance in the sum 
. , social picture of his times which 
with such a combination of accuracy 


letters ¢ sie 
le 

+ atmosphere | : 
jnsouciance as We find nowhere else but in Tristram Shandy. 


Of course, he was himself the hero, but that does not matter. 


\s Mr. Lewis truly says, his method was the opposite of 
AS - . . . 


Boswell took one man and with him illuminated 
Walpole began with the surrounding 
The man was not 


Boswell’s. 
the surrounding scene. 
scene and illuminated one man —himself. 
merely a Virtuoso or a dilettante 
memoirs of the reigns of George If and George IIT, for they 
Finally. 


who could write those 
are the direct, conscientious matter of history. 
it was no small achievement to do such dissimilar things as 
to write a novel, The Castle of Otranto, which must have 
influenced and probably guided Sir Walter Seott, and to have 
printed from his own press the most famous edition of Gray's 
poems. : 

Mr. Lewis has not failed to do what. we think, was his duty 
to choose the best in Walpole even though some of the letters 
here are the best known ; for his avowed object is to send the 
reader to the great quarry where he can dig out gems according 
to his own taste. 

With the second letter in this selection we are off with 
Walpole and Gray on the conventional ** Grand Tour.” It has 
always been a subject of regret to Walpolians that there is no 
letter describing the cause of the split between the two young 
men, What a letter it ! Growing in- 


have been! 
tolerance, deepening irritation, probably about next to nothing 


might 
such is the cause of quarrels when men who have any 
latent spark of antipathy for each other's ideas or habits 
together for months. The descriptions 
mock heroic duel are 
very good fun. there the letter describing the 
execution of the Jacobite leaders in 1746. This letter must 
have been an unfailing comfort and help to the writers of 
history text-books on the lookout for dramatic 
There is the entertaining letter about the London earthquake 
of 1750. We me of the letters to Chatterton about the 
spurious documents which that tragic youth tried to foist 
characteristic Jetters 


are thrown entirely 
of the carnival at Florence and of a 


Is 


Then 


touches. 
note 


upen Walpole, and some of the most 
to Sir Horace Mann and Lady Ossory. 


But quite one of the best letters is to Pinkerton, the author 


subsequently of Walpoliana. Walpole courses through 
incient and modern literature at breakneck speed. Here is 
4 specimen passage : 

Cowley, [ think, would have had grace (for his mind was 
graceful) it he had had any ear, or if his taste had not becn vitiated 
by the pursuit of wit: which, when it does not offer itself naturally, 
degenerates into tinsel or pertness. Pertness is the mistaken affecta - 
tion of grace, as pedantry produces erroneous dignity the 
familiarity of the or and the clumsiness of the other, distort 

prevent grace Nature, that furnishes samples of all qualities, 
and on the seale of gradation exhibits all possible shades, affords 


is types that are more apposite than words. ‘he eagle is sublime, 


lion majestic, the swan graceful, the monkey pert, the bear 
ridiculously awkward. I mention these as more expressive and 
mprehensive than IT could make definitions of my meaning ; 
but | will apply the swan only, under whose wings I will shelter an 
ipology for Racine, whose pieces give me an idea of that bird. 
The c¢ lourme of the swan is pure ; his attitudes are graceful ; hue 
! displeases vou when sailing on his proper clement. His feet 
may be ugly, his notes hissing. not musical, his walk not natural ; 
he can soar, but it is with ditticulty : still, the impression the swan 
leaves is that of grace. So does Racine.” 


When we come to the letters to the charming Berry sisters 
who settled on bis property at Strawberry Hill we miss, in 
the abbreviated form, the beginnings which always seemed to 
be an integral part of those particular letters —‘* Dear Straw- 
herrys” or * Dear Both.” In the last letter of all, to Lady 
Ossory, written six weeks before he died, Walpole says : 


\t home 1 only a few charitable elders, except about 
lourseore nephews and nieces of various ages, who are each brought 
to me about once a year, to stare at me as the Methusalem of the 
family, and they can only speak of their own contemporaries, 
Which interest me no more than if they talked of their dolls, or bats 
and balls. Must not the result of all this, Madam, make me a very 
vnlertaining correspondent And can such letters be worth show- 
Ing? or can L have any spirit when so old and reduced to dictate 7 


Oh, my good 
think how it 

Pray ser me 
their leaves 


Madam, dispense with me from such a task, and 
ust add to it to apprehend such letters being shown. 
no more such laurels, which 1 desire no more than 
when decked with a scrap of tinsel and stuck on twelfth- 
m the shop-boards of pastrycooks at Christmas. 


cal 
Cakes that | 


IT shall be quite content with a sprig of rosemary thrown after ma 
when the parson of the parish commits mv dust » dust.”” 


It was characteristic that in spite of those sentiments Walpole 
directed that the letter returned to 
preservation. 

On p. 3, Vol. T., Lyttelton’s name is misspelt. 
only blemish we have noticed 
they 


should be him for 


This is the 
in two volumes edited. 
are printed and produced, with exemplary care. 


ay 


New Testament Christology 


The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ : 
Lectures for 1926. the Rev. A. FE. J 


12s. 


The Bampton 
By Rawlinson, D.D. 


(Longmans. (xl. ) 


Tur battle for Christian orthodoxy is perennial, and of late 
The 
of the Nordic races is always to be 
predisposition partly inherited from 


years has been iniensified. half-conscious Arianism 


reckoned with, a mental 
their Gothic Christianiza- 


tion: and it has been said that every Englishinan is. by 
instinct, a semi-Arian. Doubts with regard to the proper 
Divinity of Jesus Christ have recently received indirect rein- 
forcement from several directions. The earlier theory that 


St. Paul, and not Jesus, was the true originator of Christianity, 
as we know it, was followed by the * wedge ~ which Modernism 
attempted to drive in between the historical Jesus and the 
ideal Christ ; the latent and confessed agnosticism necessarily 
to all cannot 
compass the nature of God, has really gained an impetus 
such a tremendous Otto’s Das 
in which the Ilis essential 


common religions, since man’s intelligence 


from pronouncement 
of God. 
from any human conception, was emphasized, 
not, perhaps, before it was time; lastly, the problem of the 


as 
Heilige.” * mysterium ° 


*- otherness ” 


Mediterranean mystery-cults, of their date, their saviour- 
significance, their impact on and influence with nascent 


Christianity. constitutes a new factor in theology and philosophy, 


and one as yet only in its first stage and with indefinite 
horizons of implication. 

Dr. Rawlinson, if he is not afraid of. is greatly concerned with, 
Bousset’s remarkable work, NKyrios Christos and its modilica- 
the 

to 
suflicient to show that in the mind of the Jecturer it is a serious 
and necessary task to come to grips with Bousset’s momentous 
Bousset 


argued that in the earliest Christianity there was no element 


and to the 


his contentions 


tions in Jesus der Herr: a glance at index, 


devoting of the whole of Appendix I. 


theories while working towards his own conclusions. 


of present devotion to Jesus as the exalted Lord of the Church, 
no ~* cultus,” in fact, of properly religious worship of Him - 
merely the hope of His future heaven the 
“Son of Man.” In had, before 
St. Pauls conversion, into a Hellenistic 
mystery-cult of salvation from death — the of all the 
Greek mystery-cults —with a worship of Jesus as ~ Lord ”’ 
and * Son of God.” Tt is one of the merits of Dr. Rawlinson’s 
response to these theories that he avails himself frankly of 


from 
faith 


mecurh as 


his view this Jewish 


been transformed 


aim 


the light they often do throw on Christian origins. He does 
not believe that St. Paul was a IHlellenist indeed, he thinks 


that Paul, to whom he devotes three lectures. was * essentially 
had to Christ the fulfilment 
and that he saved Christianity from becoming a 


a Jew who come see in of 
Judaism,” 
paganized cult, divorced from the monotheistic faith of the 
Old Testament, and, with the Lord Jesus in some debased 
interpretation as its centre, turning into a new form of 
Gnosticism. But it 
East throughout which the work of Paul lav, with its easy 


yet serious popular deifications. The heavenly bodies were, 


is impossible to ignore the Hellenized 


in a weakened sense of the word, * gods.” The reigning 
Augustus was * Son of God.” both in Greek and Latin: a 
“ present god,” and “epiphany of God,” “ saviour” and 
“Jord”; and, Jong before, Ptolemy Epiphanes — bore, 
in the great Rosetta inscription of B.c. 196, the titles of 


* God of God” and * the living Image of God.” There was 


Tarsus, which 


the 


an inscription in honour of Augustus at in 


he is named * Son of God,” and Deissmann thinks that 
voung Paul may have seen it. 

Dr. Rawlinson has given us a very able, lucid and powerfuj 
book, even if it does not say anything like the last word on 
the subject of the possible influence of the mystery-cults 
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on Christian origins, and the development of the doctrine of 
the Sacraments. In this influence he thoroughly disbelieves, 
but in a brief treatment of the problem—a vast and growing 
concern for theologians and historians—he offers a clear 
and reasoned exposition of his point of view, founded chiefly 
on the dates of the various cults. The other appendices to 
his work are of great value, especially the third, which deals 
with the meaning and use of the title, **Son of Man,” in 
the Gospels. The parallelism of the Matthaean ‘“ Come unto 
Mec” passage with a passage in Jesus ben-Sirach is notable, 
as is Dr. Rawlinson’s own hesitation about the words being 
Christ’s ipsissima verba. Finally, we are grateful for the 
copious footnotes, necessary to fill out with references the 
framework of the lectures and witnessing besides to a wide 
and careful scholarship. 


Two American Sportsmen 


By Charles P. Curtis, jr., and 
lbs.) 


Hunting in East Africa and West. 

Richard G. Curtis. (Stanley Paul. 
Tr is a rare thing to find a man who can render the inner side 
of an experience. Lots of people have told us what they 
shot in the way of big game and how they shot it ; but so far 
as one reader's memory goes, Mr. Charles Curtis is the first 
person really to let us into the feelings of a hunter at the 
bagging of his first lion. And, since the writer who can tell 
us one thing can always tell us others, he has produced a really 
entertaining and instructive book about big game shooting 
from the amateur’s point of view. He has been able to 
communicate his thrills and the secret of his success is 
modesty. Quotation is hetter than comment; but first a 
word or two of explanation, 

The party in Kenya consisted of four guns— Mr. Curtis the 
elder, his two sons, and their * Skipper,” Mr. Philip Percival, 
brother of the well-known Game Ranger. Mr. Percival was 
there to see that the Americans got shooting. He conducted 
and arranged the expedition, about 160 strong. 

The first lion was sighted, unexpectedly, by 
gathering bearer, in the afternoon when all were in camp ; 
and a drive was arranged. The four guns were posted at a 
point commanding the open side of the bush-covered kopje. 
It was settled by lot that Mr. Richard Curtis should have 
first shot. A hvena came out, then a miniature gazelle. 

* T don't remember waiting any longer after that. I saw a great 
yellow lioness crossing the open in front of us with an unmistakable 
feline gait. She looked exactly as if she had escaped from a zoo ; 
I don’t know why this recognition surprised me. I could see her 
great yellow head turning from side to side as she galloped by about 
150 yards away. RK. fired and then my father and I fired. And we 
all missed. The lion was gone down from the slope to the plain. 
Tho Skipper ran leaping down the rocks to his horse. R. hurried 
to a jutting shoulder overlooking where the Jion had gone and began 
shooting his Springfield at impossible ranges until she was out of 


a wood- 


sight among the acacias. 

“ . . . Our first attempt had not succeeded, but there was the 
Skipper riding through the bush . . . We three half walked, half 
ran through the acacias, stumbling through the grass and peering 
at each tree or bush we passed, since no one knew where the seeond 
lion” (which had beer reported) ‘might be. A good three-quarters 
of a mile brought the Skipper in sight, his arm waving. We ran up 
and he slid off. He had followed our missed lion until she turned at 
bay, where she now crouched behind a bush a hundred yards off 
. . » We four walked forward abreast . . The Skipper saw her 
first and we stopped. But I could not see her nor could R.. . . For 
@ long time —R. and I assert a full minute— we stood there trying to 
see a lioness thirty yards away, crouching behind a little bush. 
Then [ saw a waving yellow tail, much nearer than 1 had been 
looking for. KR. started shooting. ‘Two barrels and then two more. 
Hits certainly, but the tail still switched. ‘ Gentlemen,” said the 
Skipper, * will you shoot lower please. We must finish this off 
quickly. Will you please all shoot.’ At that I fired one barrel, 
going over, but my father said, * Charlie, don’t shoot, this is 
Richard's lion. And R. tired two more. 

* Immediately she reared straight up and J saw what then 
impressed me as at least twenty feet of tawny yellow clawing the 
tree. In my excitement I had opened my breach after my one shot 
and now | vainly tried to put another shell in and close it. I had 
no time. 4 saw the lioness grow suddenly larger as she charged. 
Fortunately she came not directly towards us but obliquely to our 
right as if for someone running behind us. 1 could not help taking 
two steps back, still trying to stick another shell in, but the lioness 
dropped flat and limp, seven paces away to my right We walked 


round her, admiring the tree where she had crouched and wondering at 
her limbs and her yellow hide. 

** Perhaps the best measure of our intenseness of emotion is the 
fact that neither R. nor |} had heard the lioness roar, though my 


aie, 
a 


father and the Skipper said that after the first shot she had filled ; 
landscape with an appalling noise.” the 
The book is up to that level, all through the West African 
part. Other lions, rhino, and buffalo (more dangeroys 
perhaps, than the lions) afforded subjects for narrative. h 
West Africa, Mr. Richard Curtis describes the successfy} heat 
for giant sable in the same spirit and manner. But he does 
not anywhere quite reproduce the touch which is, for instance 
in the words italicized above. Was Mr. Curtis remember 


: ing 
Homer, or does the epic style recur naturally ? : 


Freud 


By Sigmund Freud. 


More 


The Ego and the Id. 
6s.) 

Further Contributions to the Theory and Technique 
aaa By Sandor Ferenczi. (The Hogarth 
Tress. i: 


(The Hogar th Prese, 


Wirt the two new books under review, a dozen volumes haye 
already appeared in the International Psycho-Analytiea| 
Library. Number 12 is a small book by Freud himself, with 
the curious title of The Ego and the Id, while number 1 
consists of the chief writings of Sandor Ferenczi, a Hungarian 
analyst. The whole library is an enterprise which, we under. 
stand, seeks to present to the English public the whole corp 
of psycho-analytical literature in a uniform and authoritative 
form. 

In reading Freud's essay one becomes aware. as always 
with his writing, of the movements of a powerful and remark. 
able mind. Even when the thought is obscure and difficult 
to follow, as is often the case in the present volume, one comes 
every now and then on passages which show those unmistak- 
able signs of a master’s intellect. The present essay begins 
with a disquisition on the conception, fundamental to the 
Freud deals 
carefully with the philosopher's objections to thet conception, 
IIe has even stated the basic psycho-analytical case mon 
clearly than he does at the beginning of this paper : 


whole of psycho-analysis, of the unconscious. 


“ The division of mental life into what is conscious and what js 
unconscious is the fundamental premise on which psycho-analysis 
is based ; and this division alone makes it possible for it to under 
stand pathological mental processes, which are as common as th 

are important, and to co-ordinate them 
once more in a different way: psycho-analysis cannot accept 
the view that consciousness is the essence of mental life, but 

obliged to regard consciousness as one property of mental lif 
which may co-exist along with its ether 
absent. . . . To most people who have had a philosophical education 
the idea of anything mental which is not ‘ious is § 
meonceivable that it seems to them absurd and refutable sim 

by logie. IL believe this is only because they have never studied 
the mental phenomena of hypnogis and dreams, which—quité 
apart from pathological manifestations— necessitate this conclusior 
Thus, their psychology of consciousness is incapable of solving t! 
problems of dreams and hypnosis.” 


scientifically. Stated 


properties or may | 


also cons 


He does not seem, however, to go on to provide an answer 
to the logical dilemma with whieh the philosophers state their 
objection to the concept of the unconscious. That objection 
is, of course, that the unconscious is, by definition, something 
of which we must be wholly unconscious, and therefore cal 
never know anything whatever about. Freud does not 
much attempt to get round this verbal catch as simply t 
point out that the psycho-analytical assumptions of thi 
unconscious, &e., do in fact enable one to give explanation 
of dreams and hypnosis and other important and undoubted 
mental phenomena which remain completely unexplained 
without them. 

After this brush with the philosophers Freud goes on to él! 
elaborate and extremely obscure analysis of personality. 
He points out that in the first stage psycho-analysis necessat!!) 
concentrated on the newly discovered unconscious portion 0! 
the mind. Now, however, that it has charted and mappeé, 
to some extent at any rate, this strange and hitherto unknow! 
region, it is free to turn its attention to the other and what at 
usually considered * higher * parts of the personality :— 

“So long as the study of the repressed part of the mind wé 
our task, there was no need for us to feel any agitated apprehension 
about the existence of the higher side of mental life. But now tha 
we have embarked upon the analysis of the ego we can give # 
answer to all those whose moral sense has been shocked and wh 
have complained that there must surely be a higher nature in man 
* Vory true,’ we can say, and here we have that higher nature, 
in this ego-ideal or super-ego, the representative of our relation 
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upon the religion world by publishing these brithant and liv ay ! 
at this oppor une moment, Phey de al with subjects that exerci! j 
the thought and anxiety of cultured religtor pl ery where, 
Second Edition. 
CHINA TO-DAY THROUGH CHINESE 
EYES. (Seeond Series). 
Contributors: T. C. CHAO, P. C. HSU, T. Z. KOO, | 
T FT. LEW. M. TF. TCHOU, Y. C. AI. WE., and | 
>. Zz. F. UI. 2s. Od. net. 
“These short, highly-concentrated essay teHectually distin 
ished Chinese Christians are of the utmost valk ) interpreting | 
the moods and pirations of modern China ¥5 fs 1 | 
CHRIST AND MONEY. fT! 
Ry HUGH MARTIN, M.A, Literature Scerctary, J} 
C.M., Author of The Kingdom Ifithout Ironiter | 
ete, 3s. nets paper 2s. net | 
CONTENT lhe Value of Mo : The Teaching of Jesus; The | 
Rights of VProperiy; The Acqu itive . Motive ; Personal 1 “0 ultiure } 
(stewardship the Standard of ving ~-fusur Re tion and 
Holiday Duty to Family - Rates ad I ! 
ment- Betiin i samblt Givia 
Kighth Edition. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE 
PROBLEM. 
By J. H. OLDHAM, M.A, Editor ot 7; Tisler- 
national Review of Missiviis, ete. 
7s. Od. net; paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Oldham, from his position and experience, wri on this 
matter with real authority; and this hook dese1 very careful 
study. li is a strong and serious contribution io | 
pressing of all problems.”—Saturday Nevicw. 
Write fer detailed Piuhiteati 


32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 




















YORK TO THE TWEED 


Ry gee Rae yes eng uthor * PHadrias 
Wall.” Hinustrated in colour mail black and white by 
"the author, 10s. 6d. net, 


Ten Weeks With Chinese Bandits 


Ry WARVEY J. HOWARD. Illustrated. &s. 


Od. net. 


In the summer of 1925, Dr. Howard, of the Rocke- 
feller Hospital in) Peking, was captured by the 
notorious Black Dragon River Bandits. Thoueh con 
demned to death, he escaped to giv this vivid and 


thrillne account of his experience hich is valuable 


as a hrst-hand deseription oi the’ lawless China of 
to-day. 
“A thrilling and useful book.”— Sunday Tim “An 
extraordinary and exciting story.”—eentg Standar 
The White Devil’s Mate 
By LEWIS STANTON PALEN, author of Tie 
Wiute Devil of the Black Sea. 7s. 6d. net \ thrilling 
true story of adventure during and after the Russian 
Revolution, 

r . r 

The Letters of Mrs. Thrale 
Sclected and edited, with an Introduction, by R. 


net. An attractive selec- 


brilliant lady 


BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 6s. 


tion trem the corres) ndcuce of a 


NEW NOVELS 7s. 6d. net. 
SHELLAND BR \DLEY 
Fifty 


A romance of England and 


By 


Taveli Tey 
. . 


rER BLUNDELL 
Morals for Matilda 


By 


re 


“This high-spirited novel . . bubbles watl 
taneous fun.” S} tat 
BY NEVILLE BRAND 
Cloudburst | 
“A powerful and interesting stor Val. 


By MRS. FRED REYNOLDS 
Love's Echo 
“Taterests by its one gs and si 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Kindling and Ashes 


lust out. 


By 
\ 
»\ 


JOHN LANE 
The Bodley Head Pre Vigo Sireet, W. 1. 


—— 
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our parents. When we were littie children we knew these “higher and to tally every figure. To this end, he advised his 
9" : » adm i them an are mi; ¢ later we tool " . . 

natures, We a Imired | hem and feared them; and la e took grandson about the control of the houschold at Wotton. 


OUPSCIVes. 


them into 
Doctor Ferenezi's volume is less remarkable than Freud's 
It consists of a great number of comparatively short 


essay. 
s delivered as Jectures, articles to periodicals, &c., and 


paper ‘ : 
most of its interest 1s strictly medical. 
the book is taken up with case histories, yet what layman can 
deny the fascination of reading psycho-analytical cases ? 

These stories of real life. at once fantastie and grotesque, and 
vet utterly matter of fact. cannot help interesting one. No 
doubt if one continually read such stories one might run the 
danger of secing the world as a gigantie and obscene Junatic 
asylum. 

But so long as one remembers that one is reading a doctor's 
ease book, and that only pathological eascs come to him at all, 
this danger should casily And what could be 
more thrilling than a case history which begins like this ? : 


be avoided. 


Some vears ago J received a telegram frem a fashionable 


winter resort, aski ne to act as consultant in the ease of a certam 


youny count 


This book is certainly not for anyone who is disturbed by the 


most complete medical frankness, 


The Perfect Civil Servant 


(Nonesuch 


¢ 


Memoires for my 
Press. 10s. tid 


Grandson. By John Evelyn. 


Tus is a handbook on the art of sober living. written by 
John Evelyn in his cighty-fourth year to his grandson and 
heir. The voung man was twenty-two, with life opening 
before him at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Their 
two lives covered a period of 143 years, from 1620 to 1763. 
Perhaps it was the most compactly civilized portion of our 
history : a period of conservation and quict dwelling. I say 
this, believing that the revolution was the revolt of conserva- 
tism against an arbitrary, capricious, and inspired monarch, 
The mysticism: of that time was one of quietism, and passion 
expressed itself in piety and an intense domestic consciousness, 
Never, perhaps, have English folk been so house-proud as 
were those Caroline gentry and yeomen. 

John Evelyn is the perfect flower of that sobriety. ITe 
extracted all that was good from orthodoxy, and made a 
virtue from caution and IIe is the antithesis 
of the divine rebel, the choleric genius, the doubter and breaker, 
who shatters the thousand worlds of the past and builds 
But he had his divine quality ; 
there was something of motherhood in it — as with most men 
of practical affairs, Ile was a Martha rather than a Mary. 
That is to say, he was the exeniplary Civil Servant. 


diseretion. 


a new one for the morrow. 


Indeed, we find him, under Charles IT, holding many 
posts entailing mueh work and little limelight. He never 


stinted to put into practice his belief that a man should 
work quietly and consistently for the public weal. To give 
dignity to this niceness for the technique of daily life, he 
had a deep respect perhaps rather than an aptitude— for 
Kiven this had to be expressed in a polite way, 
and so he busied himself as one of the founders of the Royal 
Society. 


scholarship. 


We find in these counsels to his vrandson frecque nf passages 
Which betray this temper of the right-minded Committeeman 


~a real English type. Ilere, for instance, is a dictum which 


expresses the very essence of the constitutional temper, 
and the official mind : 

Do not] vy then of which vou are in doubt as to the lawfullness 
of it, tho’ the thine perhaps may be good.” 


That is not the advice of a reformer, or 2 saint. ora pioncer. 
But it is the very cornerstone of your Government Department, 
where the servant of the public must sit, and labour obediently, 
even though he Jack Here is 
in the civil tradition : 


conviction. another remark 


‘ . 
\voyd Extreemes and be eve provided with some laudable 
exeuse, : 
MK h was the man through and through, from his ménage 
to his re ligion. ‘To him God was a sort of Ultimate Secretary, 


te ' . . : 
» whom his minutes and accounts would finally eome for 


scrutiny. Tle therefore laboured to make each detail perfect, 


A great portion of 


IIe mentions even the oiling of 
gone into every minute point in, out, and about the place 
including an admonishment to adopt double-entry account 


the doorkeys. and having 


books he adds _— 

“Your Wife will have the sam Juspection of | ! d-servants 
and of the Goods, Vessels, and other furniture within the House and 
all its Appartments, Beding, Hangings, Plate, powter. linnen, 
Kitchen turniture, laundry, larders, dairy, cellers. even to the 
Garrets, to mend and kee p all tight and to prevent all wast and 
Imbeziling whatsoever by Chare Women and pretended helpers who 


will otherwise insensibly ineroch, and are commonly introduc’d | 
idle and lazy servants. Reguard must be likewis« 
house, copers. coolers and other vessels, that there be no id 


Tankards and leather bottles when they ar 


had of the Brey 


hankering with their 
Tunning.” 

But even the life of the perfect Civil Servant has its glimpses 
of the illimitable things. We find in Evelyn yearnings after 
a knowledge and a scholarship that is greater than his civil 


fame. for we find 


needs. He even hankers after a modest 
that at the end of his advice to his grandson, he enumerates 
his various notebooks and writings, his manuscripts preserved 
in Jeather bindings, and his schemes for further 


Amongst the last is this : 


achievement, 
History of Starrs, in Vaatine 

T confess that shook my sense of superiority. What pathos 

lics in that proposal which remained a proposal : what sudden 

revolt orderly life. a circumspect 

Ile became, in that project, truls 

religious in the 


*T also made preparation for an 


vesture of against an 


intelligence ! something 
more than urbane; he becaine 
But prudence called hint back. and we 


A\nimad 


Diouvysian 
sense of the word, 
find him projecting a more reactionary secheinc 
versions on Spinosa.” 

But even that negative 
* Oeconomiks to a 


erandeur dwindled. and the next 
Maried Friend.” Now 
he was back on safe ground, and no doubt the put 
this idéa into action, had his life not been so perfectly regulated, 
hour by hour, task by task, 
curriculum in which to begin. 


proposal was : 
would have 


that no momen! escaped from: the 


This little book is one of the most perfect cexaniples ot 
modern printing I have seen. The Nonesuch Press have 
execlled) themselves—and even the best printing of the 
eighteenth century. Particularly intriguing are the little 


colophons, cach one forming a decoration round a planetary 
When will the Nonesuch give us a Religio Medice 


small perfection ? 


symbol. 


done in this 
Ricwsep Cut ecw, 


The Lore of the Bier 


and Deyelopment. ly 


(Laurie. Jus.) 


their Origin 
Hlustrated. 


Customs: 
Puckle. 


Funeral! 

Bertram 5. 
Wuen 2 man produces a book, may we not expect from hin 
at least an elementary knowledge of the craft of writing ? And 
what are we to say or think of a book when we meet in il 
dozens of misspellings, both in words and proper names 
like “* carniverous,’ “teaming population,” ~~ Ben 
Johnson” cannot be laid on the hack of the poor 
compositor), atrocious syntax, faulty use of inglish, « frequent 
that trick of style which produces 


(horrors 
broad 


indulgenee in execrable 


paragraph after paragraph. cach one sentence long, and an 
ignorance which can call * Old Mortalits Peterson, and 


ean translate Dii Manes as “the day of the spirits of the 
All these unlovely qualities occur in Mr. Puckle’s 


And yet he has been a busy raker amongst 


dead ** ? 
Funeral Customs. 
authorities, and he has contrived to gather together many very 
interesting examples of funeral customs and beliefs. At the 
same time, however, he betrays a lamentable want of sympathy 
with his subject when he speaks of ~ stupid pagan supersti. 
No ancient human belief is stupid : is deep- 
religion or magic, or 


Despite his own epithet, the 


tions.” each 


rooted in feelings of 
important tribal observance. 
author himself furnishes abundant proof of the truth of the 


instance, how desperately 


originates from 


foregoing remark, showing, for 
anxious live humanity always has been to keep dead humanity 
quiet. This fear of being haunted perhaps explains why a 
suicide used to be buried at four cross-roads (which would 
confuse him as to direction when he wanted to work back tu 
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annoy the living), and with a stake driven through him for 
further secusity. Similarly in Arran, as late as 1889, the boots 
of a murdered man were removed by a local constable to 
prevent the ghost from walking. 

One or two mirthful fragments, as a foil to the general gloom 
of his subject, Mr. Puckle relates, as when a widow engraved 
on her husband’s tomb * Rest in peace—until we meet again.” 
and we will make him a present of another. An old Scottish 
maiden lady lay a-dying. She was a masterful woman, who 
all her life had seen to everything hersclf, and now on her 
death-bed she insisted on making her own arrangements for 
the funeral. Accordingly she summoned to her the undertaker 
in order to settle the nice question of * trappings ” for her 
coflin, and was told that it was customary to use purple trap- 
pings for married women and white for maiden ladies. 
* Aweel,” said the dying woman, “I canna face my Maker 
wi’ a lie on my lips. Gie you me white trappings, but pit a 
dash o° purple in it.” 


Fair, Sweet and Young 


The Ladies. By E. Barrington. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


Mens is a bundle of pretty conccits quite charmingly worked 
out. We start with an extract from the imaginary diary of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pepys, who has been dipping on the sly into 
her husband’s shorthand and has caught the manner of it 
to the life, and end with a sort of sequel (O daring flight !) to 
Pride and Prejudice, where we are reintroduced to Mrs, 
Darcey (née Miss Elizabeth Bennet) and to Wickham, the hus- 
band of the naughty Lydia, who is presented in a new light 
as the rescuer of female virtue. And here reappears dear 
Mr. Collins, undauntedly greasy as ever, who, on Mr. Darcy's 
daughter being saved from the clutches of the seducer, 
observes that “ it cannot be denicd that a special Providence 
appears to attend the great.” To be the inheritor of Miss 
Austen's mantle is given to no one, but Miss Barrington has 
copied the garment with much artfulness and wears it with 
an casy grace. 

Nor are these the only arrows in her quiver. Would vou 
have something more serious? Then try Swift meking evim 
Jove to Stella, and you will surely be moved, too, by a fine 
piece of imagination painting an encounter between Stella 
and Vanessa, which may well be fact and is anyhow ben trovato. 

“These three fantasies seem the best of a pretty bunch, but 
there are others. Not very convincing, though writicn in a 
sprightly vein, is a packet of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
jetiers, which tell the story of how her scamp of a son roarried 
a lady of easy virtue out of Fleet Strect. Not, it is true, of 
easy virtue, but certainly of casy approach by anything 
that wore a coronet, were the two beautiful Miss Gunnings, 
nnd here we follow their dazzling carcer out of a mean Dublin 
iodging and from a diet of tea and herrings. whence the kind 
offices of George Anne Bellamy delivered them, to the time 
when Maria became Lady Coventry and the still more fasci- 
mating itizabeth twice a Duchess. The beauty of the peerless 
Gunnings was emulated by that of Maria Walpole, the daughter 
of a milliner who rose to be sister-in-law to George ITI, 
and whom Sir Joshua painted seven times, and another bunch 
of letters (still, of course, imaginary) relate her strange true 
story. Finally comes a trifle about Fanny Burney, but 
*trifles well dressed are excellent food,’ as her * Daddy” 
Crisp used to tell her. Indeed, the whole of these fancied 
pictures makes gay and pleasant reading. Miss Barrington 
has hit on a novel idea and has developed it prettily and with 
a. true sense of historical reality ; her dreams of shadow con- 
versations and shadow letters can never have come out of 
the ivory gate. 
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The Magazines and Quartertlies 


“Tur Vive Fears of South Africa.’ by Lord Olivier, jg 
perhaps the most interesting article in this month's 
Contemporary. These * Fears the fear of increasing com. 
petition with native labour in the wage-carning market, of 
iuter-racial conjugal union, of an increasing black birth. 
rate, &e.—are driving, he believes, a rattled Government 
into a native policy which cannot fail fatally to prejudice 
white and coloured relations all over the Empire, 
* Protestantism Ancient and Modern,’ by the _ late 
Professor Scullard, will appeal to those who look askance 
towards Rome and still regard the Protestant religion as q 
religion of protest. “ Palmerston: a Portrait,’ by Mr, 
Jan Morrow, is a really interesting review always the best 
ef good reading. 

Mr. Kitson inthe National Revicww emphasizes * The Growing 
Discontent.” The article takes the form of a symposium, 
a group of Conservatives cach from his own point of view 
criticizing unfavourably the record of the present Government, 
Among “Some Unpublished Letters of General Gordon,” 
by Mr. St. John Morrow, only one is of interest. Tt concerns 
marriage. All men who desire to know themselves should 
marry, preaches this erratic hero, adding that he has only 
avoided matrimony himself because “I knew myself sul 
ciently to know I could make no woman happy.” 

In the Fortnightly “ Augur” writes of ** The Vatican and 
China,” calling attention to the peculiar sources of information 
possessed by the Pope in the Catholic orders resident in 
China. The conclusion at which the writer arrives, having 
regard to the recent efforts of Rome io ordain native priests 
and consecrate native bishops, is as follows. ** 'The Vatican 
has discounted the failure of the white race to maintain its 
prestige in China. It has also accepted the fact of a change 
in the Asiatic mental outlook. Looking the future 
and in the interest of the Church the Vatican has adopted a 
new policy which logically must lead to the elimination of 
Kuropean missionary effort among the Chincse population.” 
* The Conservatism of J. M. Barrie,” by Mr. Andrew Malone, 
is a piece of very shrewd and entertaining criticism. “To 
Barrie,” he writes, “ human nature is as Peter Pan ; it refuses 
to grow up.” This is Barrie’s last word about it, “ uttered 
with laughter and tears, sentimentality and cynicism.” A 
sympathetic soul who pities everybody, his * faith in human 
perfectability is as small as was that of Anatole France.” 

* The Conquest of Television,” by Ronald Tiltman, in the 
World To-day cannot be read without a thrill. Looking-in 
sets we are assured will secon form,a normal feature of home 
life. 

In Chambers’s Journal, “The Fate of King Charles J,” 
by Professor Iveland, stands out among many readable 
articles and stories. 

* Plain Traths About China ” is one of a number of arresting 
articles in the Lnglish Revicw. The writer deals in an out- 
spoken manner with “the crrors committed by British 
official procedure in China of recent years,” and defines the 
tragedy of the present situation as being that “ while the 
Powers that might have helped China have stood aloof, the 
Communist Government of Moscow has melevolently inter 


into 


vened.” 

To the Empire Review Mr. Scton Gordon contributes 4 
fascinating article on * Dunvegan: A Castle of Skye”— 
the romantic island seat of Macleod of Macleod, and relates 
some fascinating fairy legends of this old place where “ the 
makes exulting music round the castle walls, and the 
of the past still lingers.” 


wind 
spiril 

The Edinburgh contains a remarkable article by Signor 
Luigi Villari upon“ The Origins and Spirit of Fascism.” 
Ife describes the movement as a renaissance of the national 
spirit, a reaction against the scepticism of the ruling classes 
on the one hand, and against Communism and Socialism 
the other. Fascism, he thinks, is not a tyranny and 
*a one-man show,” neither is it a mere political pro 
It has ‘‘a character and authority that no othet 
and has become “a sort 
almost mystical devotion.” 


on 
not 
gramme. 
party in Italy has ever enjoyed, 
of Samurai Community inspired by 
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ew Square demy 8vo. 424 pages. 10s. net. 
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“i | A Chorus of Praise 
iNTie 
| “This book is remarkable, full of food for vigorous minds. . . . Jew Suss is a splendid 
: story, but it is also a complete picture of a complex social organism from top to bottom. It 
ind entertains, it enthrals, and simultaneously it teaches; it enlarges the field of knowledge. To 
10n 1 the ordinary reader it brings home, far better than any history could do, the realities of the 
in | eighteenth century, and enables him—nay, compels him—by partly unconscious comparison with 
: fl the realities of to-day, to perceive the strange rapidity of the evolution of mankind.” 
ing ] I I 3 : ‘ : P 
ts Mr. ARNOLD BENNETY in the Evening Standard. 
sts 1 , P 4 2 ‘ ‘ : 
! “One of the most remarkable historical novels of recent years. . . . It is difficult to give an 
can : = 
its adequate idea of the range and beauty, the colour and depth of Jew Suss. Nor is it possible to 
do justice to its unerring psychology and spiritual illumination. . . . ‘There is an unmis- 
Ngo takable quality of greatness in the novel. It has been beautifully translated.” 
i - ’ . 
ure | Times Literary Supplement. 
da 1 “An astonishing achievement. To plunge into its depths is to become immersed in the hot, 
of eager, sensual, coarse, and intense vigour of the times. It does for the eighteenth century what 
n.” | ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ did for the Renaissance.” Liverpool Post. 
me, I “Pulsates throughout with the bustle and unrest of the Court life of the time. In description 
and dialogue Feuchtwanger is equally good.” Birming/am Pest. 
0 l 7% § 
iSes “The sweep of his narrative is irresistible, his pictures are unforgettable. ‘This is certainly a 
red} | great book.” Mr. Geratp Govunip in the Datly News. 
A “Tew Suss is European history seen in the flesh.” Glasgow Evening Times. 
nan . 
” | “The range and power of this book are astonishing.” Northern Echo. 
the “Of absorbing interest. The book, helped by an irreproachable translation, is an excellent 
» in | example of the really good historical romance.” Glasgow Herald 
4 i 
me } “Teems with life. The translation could not be bettered.” Nation and Atheneum. 
a “We closed Jew Suss full of admiration for Herr Feuchtwanger’s ability. No short tummary 
I, i can do justice to this book.” Iherdeen Press. 
ible a . , ao a 
! “This great book is one of the most remarkable historical novels published for many years. 
| ae No summary can adequately convey a sense of the beauty and terror, the viv id colouring, 
ting the tragic irony of this book, which places Lion Feuchtwanger in the front rank of contemporary 
wut novelists.” Daily Herald. 
tish “Truly a great book.” Sheffield Telegraph. 
the “ A work of genius. . . . A magnificent historical romance. Its exploration of the hearts of 
the men and women is profound.” J/lustrated London News, 
the : : . , ae 
me “A very splendid romance. . . . . A drama of extraordinary majesty and power,” Star. 
Cts ‘ . ’ . 
“ Finely conceived, and finely carried out to the end.” Sphere. 
5 4 “The triumph of the novel is its superb picture of Jewry. . . . It is the epic of the Jew. I 
have read nothing to equal it in passion, in imaginative intensity, in penetrating vision.” 
‘ Sunday Express. 
ates ‘ i as ‘ ‘ ‘ : ” 
“May be pronounced without hesitation the first great historical novel of the present century. 
the Jewish Guardian. 
the “A most exceptionally powerful story, glowing with colour and life.” Guardian. 
“A really fine historical novel, at once an admirably done canvas of history and an admirable 
nor personal narrative.” Church of England Newspaper. 
” 
™ “A special word of congratulation is due to the translators who have put this remarkable book 
mal into such sound English.” Manchester Guardian, 
$s¢es 
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A Selection from 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


Early Spring Books 
— ART BOOKS — 


THE ART OF 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Ry WALTER BAYES, R.W.S. 


Profusely illustrated. Medium 8yvo. 21s. net. 
Mr. Waker Bayes is well-known as one of the finest of modern 
painters, He here treats the entire question of the application of 
the pictorial art to decorative uses and to the service of fabric. 
traces the development of the art histerically and illustrate 
his theories by photographs of many ot the me distinguishes 
rural decorations of the time. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
DESIGN 


By R. P. GOSSOP 
Fully illustrated. Medium 8ve, 2Is, net 
fhe Spee y says: “Charm in publicity. Mr. Gossap's book 
sparkle throughout with litth jewels of practical opinion and 
valuable advice to advertisers and printer hg 


FOR DOG LOVERS 


THE DARK 
GENTLEMAN 


Ry G. B. STERN 














Ready on February 17th. 6s. net. 





Prospectus free oi sytte i. you 
ire a lever of do ou must olten 
have watched their my te ‘Tlous hues y 
lives, and wished you could know wh 
they were thinking about, wees ate 
and excitement lay behind — their 
doings, The Dark Gen will tell 
vou, 


A TRAVEL BOOK 


A PILGRIM IN 
PICARDY 


Qo CAPT. B. S. TOWNROE. Fully iilusteated. 


De my Bvo. 12s. Od. nel. 





this book describes the waterme places on the northern « of 

France from a hboman point of view, and will ve information of 
i importance to inact Visiter ind a re 1h1¢ 
ermption of tl characier and lite of the pl ke rth “y 


RE 4 LIGION 


JESUS CHRIST 
AND HIS REVELATION 


Fresh Evidence from Christian Sources and Josephus. 

By VACHER BURCH, D.D., Lecturer in Theclogy, 

Liverpool Cathedral. Ready next week. Demy 8vo. 
Ss. nei. 


FOUR NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS 
HALF-WAY 


By Dirsmonp Cok mer of es ! Lk li,” ete. 
* Unusually clever.” 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES 


by Rev ger ae ey “A first novel of considerable 
promise.” eralkd Crould im rm ¢ 


BABYLON & CANDLELIGHT 








NorMAN Davey uthor of “ The Pilgrim of 


HALLOWMEAD LIMITED 


Ry Vernon Renpars, author of “ London Nicht~ of Bel 
ete. 





Complete Spring List will be se nt fooe os 
applicction to Dept. ™ S., 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Fiction 


The Gallants 


By E. BARRINGTON, Author of The Exquisite Perdita, 
Glorious Apollo, The Divine Lady, etc. With phote- 





gravure frontispiece. 10s, 6d. net 
Although written in the style for which the author i 

as a blend of fiction and history--this hook is not a novel 
series of sketches of romantic incidents in the live 

well-known historical characters (including Henry Il, ti uke 

of Monmouth, Beau Brummell, and Lord Nelson), and S lan’s 


Sir Peter Teazle. 


Romantic—I Call It 


By ETHEL HARRIMAN, With illustrations by Kypra 
Marknam and a foreword by Nori Cowarp. 7s. 6d. net, 


This is the diary of a clubwoman who pursues Culture 
Romance, an i Happiness. Mrs, gf all wit 30 beco a 
notorious as Lorelet of Gentlemen Prefer Blond 


AN ACCEPTED CH. ALLENGE 


When Victor MacClure had written such differing types of 
fiction as Ultimatum, The Boost of the Golden Snail, and 
Esau, the Westminster Gazette commented on his versa- 
tility as follows: “It remains for him to try his hand at 
the novel of pure sentiment; and if he handles this as 
well as he did his previous themes he will have little left 
to achieve.” The challenge has been accepted. The 


The Secret Fool 





























By VICTOR MacCLURE, 7s. 6d. net. 
W ith daring, but with restraint, this novel reveals the 
falsity of a prevalent romantic view of marriage, while 
at the same time it unfolds a love-story of exceptional 
sincerity. 

>| . _ . . 

The Trail of the White Knight 
Ry BRUCE GRAEME, Author of Blacks/irt. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘A stirring story. The scen Wungary in 1! ’ f the 
Bolshevik octopus.”’- Suaday Times. 

The above novel has created great interest in Hungary. where 
it has been highly praised by the leading Buda Pest papers for 
the accuracy of its background and the twuth of its record of 
the Bela Aun terrors ia 191%, 

The Cathra Mystery 
By ADAM GORDON MACLEOD. 7s. 6d. net. 

* The reade houk! be gerateful for tl thrills provided for 
him, and for ‘the numerous opportunil for making bri 
deductions It is a good “eee = eties 

“Mr. Macleod cets well off the mark with an unu 
credible—-situation, and he is happy in stacitng bh es 
crime and chase among t] wild and re: ! vis t 
Cumberland.’ Punch, 

General 

nnienetaieatiatiaianninieeietteiilinainiiai sisal ' 

The narrative of the Court Treatt Motor Expedition 

CAFE TO CAIKO 
hy Stella Court Treatt, F.R.G.S., will be published 
aQhout March 1 
What the Queen Said 

AND FURTHER FACETIOUS FRAGMENTS 
By SVODDARD KING. 5s. net 

This is the first collection of the light vers ] el-know 
Canadian poet His genial rhymes have a kee vl a no H 
vein of satire. 

- 
A History of Ireland and her People 
Io the Close of the Tudor Period. By ELEANOR 
HULL, Author of The Poem Book of the Gael, etc. Fully 
illustrated. 18s. net. 

‘The authoress is to be congratulated, for she has achieved 
the wellutgh impossible mi owriitn an npart t 
freland.”’—Outlook, 

Training for Speaking 
By PAUL BERTON, Professor of Elocution at the Guild- 
hall School of Music. With many illustrations and 
diagrams. 10s. 6a. net 

“A useful hook, which publishes for the first time the system 
employed and the method taught at the French Conservator ind 
the Florence School.” li Lites Sus 
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Hie urges us to believe that Signor Mussolini's régime 
js not upheld by his enthusiastic followers alone, but is 
« eordially aequiesced in by those who belong to no political 
party and constitute the great majority of the nation.” 
«4 Century of Suburbanization,’? by Mr. Wyatt ‘'Tilby, is 
full of entertainment for the London lover. The limit of 
size of the great city must depend, he says, on speed and 
factor remains stationary. 
aiways been willing to take 
A century ago 


cost of transport. The time 
The prosperous me rehant has 
an hour's journey to get out of the smoke. 
an hour's drive took him to Clapham or Streatham, now 
jt will take him thirty or forty miles. “ The Antiquity of 
the English Village,” by Mr. H. J. Randall, also an interesting 
paper, is concerned with a life more remote in time and 
place. 

“ Electrification and the Electricity Act,” in the Quarterly 
Review, by Sir Charles Bright, begins by drawing a dark 
picture of present industrial stagnation. There are, he tells 
ys, more unemployed workers in Great Britain than in 
Belgium, Italy, Austria, Mungary and 
We have been backward in the devclop- 
Industry throughout 


Gamany, France, 
Holland combine d. 
ment of electricity and this is the result. 
the world is being put upon an electrical basis. We in 
England have been blind to the fact that * electricity cannot 
be produced satisfactorily upon parochial lines.’ We have 
wasted seven years in discussion and delay, * but at last 
the Government has established a scheme of national elec- 
trification.” It may not be too late. In * The Play’s the 
Thing,’ Mr. Kdward Falkner laments the peor prospects 
of the drama to-day and pleads for more * verisimilitude ” 
on the stave. Ile wants “ better acting — more of the acting 
that looks like life.” the abolition of ** the monstrous custom ” 
of the curtain eall, longer plays and shorter intervals. Mr. 
John Murray gossips charmingly of * Authors and Pub- 
lishers,’ the connexion between the two, he tells us, would 
be “an almost monotonous tale of friendship and harmony,” 
but for the rare occurrence of brisk disputes which add a sauce 
piquante. Ue discusses most entertainingly the mystery 
of the sudden popularity of certain books often out of all 
proportion to their merit. It does not depend upon price, 
reviews or advertisement, and scems to be a matter of whim 
on the part of an inealeulable public. 

Among many articles of deep interest in the Wibbert Journal 
Mdlle. Aline Lion’s paper on “ Fascism: What it Believes In 
and Aims At,’ is among the best. Fascism, she writes, * has 
eome into the world as the negation of the rights of man as 
they were understood in the eighteenth century ” ; but she 
‘such negation is the preliminary stage to an 
aflirmation the aflirmation of the rights of man arising from 
his consciousness of duty.’ Mr. F. J. R. Iendy writes a 
calm and unbiassed criticism of * The Publie Schools,’ and 
Mrs. Liveine contributes a charming little sketch of “* The 


Curé d’Ay 


continues 


Fiction 


Moonrakers 


(Heimemann. 5s.) 


Moonraker. By Tennyson Jes ‘ 
ham. (Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d.) 


Moonraker. By David Fin 
Tr is curious enough that two books each bearing the title 
Moonraker should appear almost simultaneously. One of our 
authors has looked at the sky and seen full topsails silhouctted 
beneath a climbing moon: the other has glanced into a Wilt- 
shire pond, and there beheld a dise of wet silver, reflected 
from dark sky in darker water. 

Miss Tennyson Jesse uses the word in its first sense, for her 
is a pirate brigantine. No one is better qualified 
to write of the way ofa ship in the sea. Her characters have, 
They snatch at the 


Moonraker 
as a rule, a rare capacity for living. 
moment, and respond with some quick pulse of the senses to 
the throb of the sea, the hum of the wind and all the slower 
Vibrations of earth. 

It may be unfair to contrast a book with its predecessor, 


but it would be a poor compliment to Miss Tennyson Jesse's 


art not to judge her by the standard she has set for herself in 
Tom Fool. There we had magnificence, but here we have 
comparative mediocrity. 

The author concerns herself with the adventures of a 
boy, Jackie, who runs away to sea and is taken prisoner by the 
pirate, Captain Lovel. lis adventures are thrilling enough. 
In the company of a youne Frenchman, he assists the famous 
black general, 


slavery, but he i 


Toussaint L’Ouverture, in his fight against 
not really alive, and it is through his dim 
eyes that we are forced to see his companions. 

‘Lhe one really dramatic moment in the book oeeurs when 
Captain Love}, 
she loves and to Laura, the girl who loves him. 


the lady pirate, reveals her sex to the man 
Ilaving 
discarded her swashbuckling coat and put on an old-fashioned 
silk gown she comes into the cabin. Ter neck is white but her 
face is weatherbeaten. She looks what she is, a spinster of 
thirty —‘* that great age.” 
Laura’s relentless crucliy. 


For all her force she is no mateh for 
In this one chapter Miss ‘Tennyson 
Jesse comes into her own aeain. 

Mr. David Fincham, in his volume of poems, uses “* moon- 
raker”’ in its historical sienificanee. We are told that in 
Wiltshire in the eighteenth century the revenue men surprised 
some village rustics who were raking in a pond for kegs of 
smuggled brandy. The men, we are told, “* pretended folly 
and said that they had 
trying to serape it out. 

Into whatever dark pool Mr. Fincham has gazed he has at 
least seen beauty, even though he has not yet made it wholly 
Many of his poems have a sting about them. Ile 
resents smug complacency and thoughtless brutality as keenly 


as Blake did. 


There is a certain unevenness 


seen the moon in the pond and were 


his own. 


about his quality, but that 


is compensated for in lines like this : 


Air tasted clean to lip again, 
And a moist wind ran gipsy frec.”* 
And again: 
Vine ent of apples thick and warm 


Some of 
but the short clipped lines of 


At times Mr. Fincham shows a rare sense of words. 
the sonnets are a little heavy 
various other poems have all the directness of Housman. 
There is a triumphant note in the poem on a dead woman, 
which ends: 

** Since he is gono 
Why talk about 

Her sensel uld ? 
What I have done 
And taken out 


Of lov [ hold.” 
Mr. Fincham has, I think, been a little dazzled by the reflection 
of other men’s moons, but his individual outlook and scnse of 
the perfect word should take him far. 
B..s.. T 


Three Novels ftom Thiee 
Civilizations 
Beatrice : a Novel. And Other Stories. unitzler. 
Translated from the German by Agnes Jaeques and Elsie M, 
Lang. (JT. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 
The Plutocrat. By Booth Tarkington. 
7s. Gd.) 
Sands of Fortune. By Sinc! 
Or these 
spirit of the age prefers to express itself, the least significant 
of the group is unfortunately by the English author. In 
Sands of Fortune his talent is surely languid. At the beginning 
of the book the Crewe family is enduring existence on £750 
a year: one wonders at the end if they were worth so much, 
The father is a likeable little man ; the other characters in the 
book are feeble puppets. But doubtless many readers enjoy 
a little Mayfair, a little dancing, a little Chelsea, a little finance, 
all quite agreeably put 


(William Heinemann. 


(John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


* Murray. 


three examples of the literary form in which the 


a little perfunctory love-making, 
together. 

Money, obviously, is also the theme of Mr. Booth Tark- 
ington’s Plulocrat ; but it is money in a mighty sense, * big 
money,’ money like a brazen barbarian god out of tyre Middle 
West. Mr. Booth Tarkington is here oué to prove that a 
funny. 


millionaire may be wise and good as well as 


Funny in an unsubtle way, Mr. Tinker certainly is, though 
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outside the pages of the book his indomitable humours might 
be as unbearable to us as, within them, to the highbrow 
young playwright, whose futility is so miserably brought 
home to hins while the ¢riumphal Tinker towers august on his 
‘amels in the Africa of luxurious tourists, raining silver on the 
bizarre populations, and reminding appreciative observers 
of Carthaginian generals and ** New Romans.” Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s story moves on the coloured superficies of existence ; 
but his people are vivacious, and, as one naturally expects 
from the creator of the perfectly filmable attitudes of Monsieur 
Beaucaire and the incidents of the infinite désoeuvrément of 
the boy Penrod, they are also various. There is real gaiety in 
the wake of the unconscious plutocrat ; and we see him borne 
off in apotheosis to visit the Bey of Algeria, with a tolerant 
smile, frankly amused, though perhaps refusing assent to the 
novelist’s allocation of values. 

Neither of these two books will long outlast the yearly 
demand for fresh fiction. The work of Arthur Schnitzler, 
though its theme be only vain-desire and vain-regret, has 
penetrated the consciousness of Kurope, for it is part of the 
psychology of a dying dynasty and a people passing with 
musie and dancing and charming interludes to a_ terrific 
change. In the days before the War, when ladies, sheathed 
in pale satins split to the knee, wore wigs of silver and green 
and violet, when the love of pleasure had become a kind of 
hysteria, and Vienna was one of the capitals of delight, the 
* silken satires ” of Arthur Schnitzler and the tender infideli- 
ties of his Anatol presented a poignant new flavour to London. 
His novels and dramas became familiar, and all the shifts, 
evasions, ironies, and disenchantments of his sad sweet folk, 
with their Latin wit, their Slavonic fatalism, their German 
speech. They meet and part in garden-places ; they walk by 
bright waters murmuring unhappy things ; they cling to each 
other in passionate crises that promise deliverance, till these 
also became a habit and a distress. They are the last wistful 
leaves drifting in a land of ancient cities, a mighty mysterious 
river, and an august history. They instinctively fall into 
Watteau-like groups, and make their own distrustful version of 
L’Embarquement pour la Cythere, for it is always autumn, it 
is always sunset, there always are plaintive violins and 
moving waters, and the morrow will be red. 

Beatrice is one of Schnitzler’s more concentrated studies of 
women, and one of his tenderest. All his women are love’s 
victims ; and he analyses them with the comprehension of a 
physician and the compassion of a friend. They are 
desirous, but they waste their hearts innocently like flowers, 
and their very weaknesses are but the corruptions of the rose, 
Beatrice has a pure and noble soul ; but in the dying summer, 
among the woods and waters that seem to conspire to her 
undoing, she is stricken by desire as by an arrow she cannot 
withdraw. The story of her anguish and humiliation, and her 
distraction over her son, whose delicate first love is hurt 
beyond healing by a wanton woman, is told with candour and 
pathos. ‘The conclusion, in which mother and son, aware of 
each other's pain, drift on the dark waters, and, sealed to each 
other by the mystic kiss of their reconciliation, consent to the 
purification of the great wave of death, has a dream-like 
beauty. The short stories that accompany Beatrice are 
episodes of a gracious and bitter kind of disillusionment that 
recalls the early lyrics of Verlaine. 

THE GIPSY PATTERAN. Edited by Joseph Ellner. 
(Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d.).—Makar Chudra distills the 
essence of gipsy philosophy in the story translated from the 
Russian of Maxim Gorki, when he says ** Once you fall to 
thinking of life, youll cease to love it. . . . Live, and that 
is all there is to it. Wander and see what is to be seen, and 
the longing sadness will never get hold of you.” It is this 
quality of vitality and freedom of the gipsy which arouses 
the admiration and envy of the Gorgios. There is something 
elemental about it which is strongly felt in these fascinating, 
apparently true, stories of the passions, customs and thoughts 
of this most exciting of all races. Don Pedro de Ala®cen, 
Miguel de Cervantes, Jean Richepin, William Sharp and 
Maxim Gorki all tell their vivid tales of the gipsy in Spain, 
France, England and Russia. A wealth of colour lies in its 
pages. 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER. By John Dos Passos. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.) Here is an amazing panorama of life in New 
York. Each chapter is broken up into a series of vividly 
contrasted scenes or episodes of city life. The connecting 
thread is too slight and tortuous, however. to hold the average 


——— 


reader's attent‘on. As a kaleidoscope of the New Work 
‘apital the book is remarkably clever. But it needs mor 
then a literal description of life to make a novel. j 


Novels in Brief 


Lirtte did Mr, Bernard Shaw, writing whimsically in q recent 
edition of an evening paper on the probable outcome of th 

Adoption Act, realize that a whole novel was about to appea 
on this very theme. In Her Adopted Father (Gandy, Pe 
Mrs. M. Soderland depicts the subterfuge of the heroine, = 
wants masculine society, but does not wish to marry. Reader 
will be surprised to find that the book develops, not into a 
comedy of manners, but into a real thriller with underground 
passages, hidden aeroplanes, kidnapping, and secret chemical 
formulae all complete. * * * It is rather diflicult to belieye 
in Miss Katharine Tynan’s account of The Wild Adventuy 
(Ward, Lock, 7s. 6d.) of her latest heroine, Phoebe Carew, , 
young widow, who goes on a journey to Italy and is taken 
and confined in mountain fastnesses by an outlaw, but it 
is pleasantly written. * * * In The Quince Bush (Milk 
and Boon, 7s. 6d.) Miss Marian Bower, author of the success. 
ful Kast Anglian Neighbours, gives us a domestic story on q 
large canvas. ‘There are many admirably drawn character 
chief among whom are Jeremiah Cushinge, the last male 
representative of an ancient family ; his daughter, Jessica 
and grand-daughter, Daphne. The plot, which is mildly 
mysterious and exciting, turns upon the doubtful parentage 
of Daphne. But the strength of this uncommonly good 
novel lies in its characterization and in its charming represen. 
tation of East Anglian scenes. * * * Hattie Murker 
the heroine of The Dark Dawn, by Martha Ostenso (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), is almost worthy of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. Elemental, passionate, and strong-willed, she mary 
the lives of three very different men —the idealistic Lucian 
Dorrit, who marries her, Dr. Muller, the middle-aged medio, 
and the cowardly Mons Torson, who, having escaped her 
wiles by running away from them, returns to submit to her 
upon her death-bed. Miss Ostenso has written, against a 
vivid background of the American prairies, a story rich in 
drama and emotion. * * * South America is the setting 
of Odalisque, by L.. M. Hussey (Knopf. 7s. 6d.). Panchita, 
the passionate and rebellious heroine, is brought up ina 
strict home and educated at a convent school. She makes a 
romantic, runaway match, only to return disillusioned to a 
homely lover of earlier days. Mr. Hussey is at once a“ strong” 
and tender writer, with good descriptive gifts. * * * In 
Hot Saturday (Knopf, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Harvey Ferguson gives 
us a humorous, yet sympathetic, portrait of an American 
flapper, using many wiles to capture a rich New York bachelor, 
and scandalizing her friends by her boldness, but finally 
revealing herself to be a true gentlewoman at heart. Gay 
and sometimes frivolous in style, the story is yet a serious 
defence of the “ modern girl.’ * * * The power of 

secret is the theme of Miss Sybil Campbell Lettbridge’s Ou 
of Bounds (Methuen. 7s. 6d.). Cassandra Neame, a young 
child, runs away from her nurse one afternoon and wanders 
* out of bounds,” into the grounds of a neighbouring mansion 
where she overhears illicit love passages between Rose West: 
over, the Squire’s wife, and a Frenchman. How this seeret 
alters the whole course of Cassandra’s life, and the careers ol 
several other people. is told in a pleasant tale of love, intrigue 
and quiet description. * * * Reality does not trouble 
Mr. Ben Bolt in The Mystery of Belvoir Mansions (Ward, 
Lock. 7s. 6d.). From the moment that Captain Singleton 
returns one night to his flat to find an hysterical girl in his 
flat and a murdered man in the room above we are given 
long succession of thrills, strung upon a more than averagely 
iigenious plot. * * * Mr. Vernon Rendall, in Jallow- 
mead, Limited (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.), offers us a capital 
comedy, in which, to suit the schemes of a group of journalists 
and financiers, a Soho waiter is temporarily elevated to the 
peerage. The fun is not only excellent, but contains a subtle 
element of satire. * * * Mr. Edgar Wallace, in The 
Hand of Power (John Long, 7s. 6d.), shows that there is 4 
certain danger of his novels becoming mechanical, that 3, 
that the problems are so ingenious that he has no time 
to interest his readers in the characters. In his new 
novel this is so, but he rewards his readers for their patience 
by a thrilling account of the capture of a great American line! 
by a gang of rullians, who have booked in the steerage, and 4 
chase by English and American warships. * * * The 
opening chapters of Miss Agnes Miller's mystery story, The 
Colfax Bookplate (Mrnest Benn, 7s. 6d.), are very well w ritten, 
particularly the setting in the bookshop and the wounding and 
death of the old student. The solution of the mystery 
ingenious. * * * The Superintendent of Police, in charge 
of the murder case in Mr. J. S. Fletcher's The Green Rop: 


(Herbert Jenkins, 7s. Gd.) does not silently pursue his cours 
to the inevitable discovery of the murderer, but flits from clue 
to clue until the solution of the mystery is thrust upon him 
In this. as in the details of the mystery, Mr. Fletcher is ® 
original and entertaining as usual, 
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As Joint London Distributors 


for Austin Cars, CAR MART 
are in a position to give 
immediate or earliest delivery 
and will make a genuine offer 
for a used car in Part 
Exchange. 

If desired, CAR MART will 
supply Austin Cars on De- 
ferred Payments spread over 


a period UP TO 3 YEARS. 


BEST 
Deliveries 
at 
CAR 
MART 


Unique 
Easy 


Terms Service after purchase as usual, 
somors OE See 
LARGEST _ 9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 

CAR Saen 2000 (3 lines) 
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The New 
MONTHLY 


Devoted to 
4 LANGUAGES, 
TRAVEL, 
ART 
: and 
§ LITERATURE 


The Lilerary Section 
contains articles by 
CON O'LEARY, 
A. LLOYD JAMES, M.A., 
PROF. V. SPIERS, 
A. R. PASTOR, B.Litt., | 
D.Phil, : 
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AB paces 6d. 
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SPECTATOR who are OILERS 
D I A i AND BEESTON RADIATORS 
FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 
may now have PERFECT HEARING Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
No nee ed to tell you all this promise gen You 1 _ oe ba Abe half the fuel as compared with open fires. 
embarrassa ent, ee diff olga oe ‘has try you life w mes be. 
ey yah : magenta: ng a pon i: in nr i uo’ ti a mis — -” Every room will be 
~ Seeaggsa the ai ce Pag tot en ge lb pe ll eave da 4s tiered comfortably heated at 
wf an n Penned the ce mie & = tiple = "i ; ssh he | oxic a cost of 2d. per 
j ‘ lic ns the O So) ) ! H 
un = PE REE EC it HE AG ING. It i f lis GUARAN day, or approximately 
TH os snout a ; Veh ae ml thorougl t of t! remarkabh 1 Olbs. of fuel. 
j urnal ni IRO L “ hoe i on ‘ ye a ng On Burns slowly through 
held’ daily ender $ the night without 
i , 0.30 11 6 pm Ss attention. 
‘Os ssica ide’ All Meating Engineers 
V. A. FOOT, F.LP.1., SOLE INVENTOR. supply and fix. 
= _ oo ‘cia marae agi Can easily be stoked by a lady. 
KE Wal \ 
FREE HOME TESTS : WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
4 
4 THE BEESTON BOILER C@O., Ld. 
i BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Current Literature 


THE WEEK. By F. H. Colon. (Cambridge University 
5s.) —Mr. Colson opens a discussien in this country 
on the origin and development of the seven-day eyele, 
a subject that has he retofore been studied mainly by 
German scholars. Mr. Colson emphasizes, albeit in an 
exceedingly cautious manner, what the Germans do not ; 


Press. 


that the diffusion of the weekly cyele seems to have 
heen adopted by vast multitudes in the early days 
of the Christian Era without any civil or official re- 


wunition. Why? ** We cannot,” he says, do more than 
hat it grew because the plain man believed vaguely but 
profoundly in the power of the planets.’ It was natural 
that astrologers, imbued with the idea that the Sabbath was 
saturn’s day. should think of the Jewish seven day cycle as a 
variation of their own, though it is pointed out that the week 
established itself with little reference to the astrologers, whose 
week was based on a eycle of 168 planetary hours and not on a 
system of seven planetary days. Myr. Colson concludes that 
we owe our religious and civil Sunday to the combination of 
two factors: the immemorial familiarity of the Jewish 
Christian with the Sabbatical week, and the recent familiarity 
of the Gentile Christian with the planetary week. 


4 
Say t 


AGRICOLAX’'S ROAD INTO SCOTLAND. By Jessie 
Mothersole. Illustrated. (The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) 
“The tides of sixteen hundred vears, 
Have flowed, and ebbed, and flowed, 
And yet—lI see the tossing spears 
Come up the Roman Road "’— 


and if you want to know the track it took; if you want to 
hear of the Roman military stations on it —Corbridge, Lan- 
chester. Piercebridge, Catterick (which once again listens to 
the military word of command), the magnificent camp at 
Newstead, and the rest; if you delight to walk musing over 
solitary moor tracks where the curlew wails and the plovers 
ery, follow Miss Jessie Mothersole in her fascinating pilgrimage 
over the great Road that Agricola built from York to Tweed, 
and further yet into the savage wilds of Perthshire. But 
do not call it Watling Street. As Leeming Lane it crosses 
Yorkshire, and from ‘Tees to ‘Tweed the men of the 
Middle Ages called it Dere Street. By whatever name it 
be known, always along its line will crop up some fresh feature 
ofantiquarian interest and natural delight, and Miss Mothersole 
is just the guide you need to understand or enjoy either. 
But the proud motorist must occasionally deign to foot it. 


ON HIGIE HILLS: MEMORIES OF ITE ALPS. By 
Geoffrey Winthrop Young. Illustrated. (Methuen. 18s.) 
Your philosopher condenins mountaineering as aimless toil, 
and its votarics as persons of suicidal tendencies. Perhaps 
no one can sav exactly wherein its pleasure consists; it 
challenges and defies analysis. But among the hills lies a 
resistless magnet, and one which draws to it the very salt 
of the earth. The late A. D. Godley has written that ™* the 
age of Alpine walks, for Mnglishmen, may be drawing to its 
close”; but, if it is, how very necessary are books like this 
of Mr. Young’s that sing their delights. Of his own many 
Alpine climbs he writes with knowledge and enthusiasm and 
with restraint. ‘ A great sport,’ he calls it, ‘if perhaps 
the greatest. It is a high enough claim.’ It is, indeed; 
and he might have added that mountains scem to com- 
municate to those who love them something of their own 
serenity and steadfastness. Those who have higher ideals 
than la grande ascension de la table @héte may well read 
this book and be fired, as its writer is, with ‘* the desire for 
the high air. and the sun shining on the peaks and the sense 
of something accomplished.” 


YEAR BOOKS OF EDWARD If. Vol. IX (1311). Edited 
for the Selden Society by G. J. Turner. (Quaritch.)— 
Forty years ago the Selden Society was founded to publish 
some of the unprinted materials for the history of English 
law, and, with the support of both English and American 
lawyers, it still continues its good work. We may safely say 
that its Jone series of volumes, forbidding as they doubtless 
seem to the layman, have revolutionized our ideas of the 
Institutions of mediaeval Kngland —not merely the Jaw 
courts but also Parliament and the King’s Council— and have 
thrown much new light on social conditions as well. Mr. 
G. J. Turner. who has edited this new volume with his 
wonted skill and patience, contributes an important intro- 
duetory essay. He is convineed that the Year Books were 
compiled not by law students. but for them, perhaps under 
the supervision of leading counsel. And he has an attractive 
hew theory about the constitution of the court of Conmmen 
Bench and the circuit svsic_n under Kdward the Second, The 
Selden Society is to be congratulated, 

\ GREATER THAN NAPOLEON : 
By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. (Blackwood. — 12s. 
The great captains of antiquity are usually reserved for the 


Africanus. 
6d.) 


Scipio 


contemplation of the specialist. Captain Liddell Wart, 
breaking with academic convention, resolved to make Scipio 
known to the ordinary reader and to interpret his campaigns 
against Carthage in terms of modern politics and strategy. 
The result is an intensely interesting book, soundly based on 
Polybius and Livy and their recent commentators and yet 
thoroughly refined in treatment. The author's account of the 
Spanish War, in which Scipio first surprised New Carthage 
and then crushed three hostile armies in turn, is excellent ; 
and his critical narrative of Zama, where Scipio beat Hannibal, 
contains the first intelligible explanation that we have seen 
of the tacties employed by the great rivals in this decisive 
battle. Captain Liddell Hart accords pre-eminence to Scipio, 
even over Napoleon, because he looked beyond victory to the 
lasting peace, which is or should be the object of war, and he 
therefore strove to conciliate the beaten foe. It is a tenable 
view and its application to our own day is obvious. The 
author's caustie remarks on the Roman Senate’s treatment of 
the victorious general are equaliy topical. The politicien and 
the soldier did not see eve to eve two thousand vears ago any 
more than they do now. Captain Liddell Hart's vivid portrait 
of Scipio sets us thinking, and that is a great merit in v 
military biographer. 


ETON COLLEGE. gy C. Hussey. (London, Country 
Life. 25s.)—.After four years this illustrated account mainiv 
of the buildings of Eton has been revised. The photographs 
of exteriors are excellent, those of interiors remarkably success- 
ful. There are some new oncs of the lately revealed paintings 
on the Chapel walis, and besides other revisions in the text, 
Mr. Hussey, with the Provost's help, has written a new 
chapter on these unique survivals of NVth Century painting. 
Saved from Cromwellian destroyers by the whitewash applied 
in 1560, rescued from destruction again in 1847 by John Wilder, 
later Vice-Provost and benefactor, they were only known to 
generation after generation though line drawings. 
Now the canopies of the stalls have gone to Lancing’s noble 
modern chapel and Eton ean see her great possession, damaged 
sadly, but still religiously, artistically and historically 
invaluable. 

ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE. By Hugh Law. (Long- 
mans. 6s.)—Mr. Hugh Law is known to many as one of the 
most cultivated members of the Nationalist Party during 
the whole period of Redmond’s leadership, and his book 
shows everywhere a knowledge not only ef Trish literature 
but of Treland. It is pleasantly written— indeed, it is talked 
rather than written—and so makes easy reading; but its 
title rather inadequately suggests its scope. If Anglo-LIrish 
literature means the Literature in English written in Ireland 
primarily for Trish readers, then the output of the last forty 
years —since Mr. Yeats began to publish—-greatly outweighs 
the rest: and Mr. Law has passed lightly over this. But if, 
as he contends, it covers all the work provided by Trishmen 
in English, the proportion shifts. In any case, readers may 
well be thankful to have his full appreciation not only of 
Swift but of Berkeley, Burke and Goldsmith considered as 
Jrish writers: while he may casily be defended for having 
said little about Congreve and Farquhar, except that their 
names should not be forgotten when Ireland’s contribution to 
the literature of comedy in English is considered. He does 
well, too, to insist that oratory must not be neglected in a 
view of Ivish literature, and that Grattan’s oratory stands the 
test of time better than almost any other which was imme- 
diately effective. But he quotes as uttered with regard to 
Grattan the fine image by which Grattan himself explained 
Floods failure in the British Parliament—saying that an oak 
of the forest does not endure transplantation. 


THK NETHERLANDS DISPLAY D. 
(The Bodley Head. 25s.)— Miss Bowen is the author of a 
number of historical novels dealing with the Netherlands, 
and now she has produced a portly book which purports to 
give the * atmosphere ” of cach of its eleven provinces. Tle 
method is to assemble together large chunks of historical lore 
plus quantities of guide-book information, and the resultant 
volume is in consequence somewhat heavy in the hand. 
Quite frankly, we prefer Baedeker, which is much cheaper 
and which, moreover, tells us where we can get something 
to eat. 


Kssex's 


By Marjorie Bowen. 
; J 


PRIMITIVE ITALY. By Professor Léon Ifomo. Tran 
lated from the French. (Keyan Paul. 18s.) The sub-title, 
“The Beginnings of Roman Imperialism.’ mirrors the 
contents of this able and scholarly work, which has sum- 


of anthropology, archacology, 


is laid bare the real history 


moned to its aid all the resources 
epigraphy and philology.  Tler 
of Rome's origins (in the course of which the romantic legends 
of Horatius Virginia and Lucretia disappear), and 
especially of her Etruscan origins, for to the Etruscans the 
Romans owe their first entrv on that path of culture which 
Jed to the ultimate lence of and orbis. In ia 
volume characterized alike by scientific caution and a marked 
rather dreadful to imeci 


Cocles. 


coinecis arbs 
power of licid reconstruction, it is 
‘ 


on p. 116 (in an exnectlent transhitronm) — fis e principle LSpe¢ ts. 
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THE BEST POEMS OF 1926. Sclected by Thomas 
Moult. (Cape. 3s. 6d.)—One is naturally distrustful of antho- 
logies purporting to tell the world just what are the best stories, 
poems or what not of the year. After all, can the selection be 
anything but simply a matter of personal taste, whatever 
the principle upon which the compilation is made? We 
insist that it can be nothing else. That done, however, 
we are only too ready to congratulate Mr. ‘Thomas Moult 
on his fifth book of the “ best poems” series, especially as 
the reviewer found one of his own.poems there, much to 
his surprise! We trust that in the circumstances we shall 
be pardoned for saying that this is an admirably repre- 
sentative selection of the work of contemporary pocts — 
but it is no more. 

(Centinued on page 214, column to.) 


Motoring Notes 


Constantinesco’s Infinitely 
Variable Torque Convettet 


Tr is a remarkable fact that during the last thirty years of 
rapid progress in the automotive world the gears of the 
ordinary motor-car are, in all essentials, exactly the same as 
the gear incorporated in the first Panhard car. 

‘'o a certain class of motorists the gear-change movements 
of a ear have always been something of a bughbear, and 
judging by the terrible noises one hears of rasping teeth, the 
sooner some other form of gearing takes its place the better. 
A good many infinitely variable gears have been made, 
including the G.W.K. system, but the general trend of inven- 
tion secms now to be towards something which is automatic 
as well as infinitely variable. 

Mr. George Constantinesco, already well known as the 
inventor of the Interrupter gear, which enubles a machine gun 
to shoot between the blades of aa aeroplane propeller in flight, 
end also of Wave Transmission, has invented and, to a certain 
extent perfected, an automatically variable torque converter 
Perhaps the simplest way of describing Mr. 





for motor-cars. 
Constantinesco’s idea is by way of a heavily-weighted rod 
hung vertically. ‘The top of the rod 

: ®B, is arranged so that it can move a 
fs i horizontal bar on which is a pawl and 

ratchet gear. 

Now, if the weighted rod 

" is gently pushed at “A” 
the rod will swing and there will be 

no movement at * 3.” 
If, however, a sharp push or pull 
is given at “A” a great deal of the 
* D strength used will be taken up by 
the movement at “1B.” causing the 
lever “CC” to work the ratchet and pawl. The weighted 
point “D,” beeause of its inertia, will not have time to move 
very far. The greater the foree used at “A” and the 
quicker the push or pull, the greater will become the move- 
ment at “B” and “C.* Conversely, the greater the 
resistance at * C~ the more will the weight ** D ” tend to move. 

In Mr. Constantinesco’s deviee the place of the rod is taken 
by a weighted arm pivoted on the crankshaft. This arm 
drives a complicated free-wheel specially constructed to 
withstand the very high frequency of the oscillations, and the 
somewhat jerky movement is compensated partly by a 
flyv-wheel and partly by the clasticity of the frec-wheels 
themselves, 

Although the free-wheels are not of the pawl and ratchet 
type. which have been shown in the diagram for the sake of 
simplicity, their action is exactly the same as when an ordinary 
frec-wheel bicycle is driven forward by giving the pedals a 
series of short pushes, never allowing them to complete their 
full cyele. 

When the engine is merely ticking over, there is little or 
no tendency for the car to move. for the weighted end of the 
arm or the point 


“DD” of the diagram is doing all the move- 
ment, but as soon as the throttle is opened and the engine 
rev.” the movement at the top end of the arm or 
“BB of the diagram becomes greater and greater, until the 


hegins to ‘* 


weight is almost stationary and the top of the arm is doing 


its maximum movement, 


es 


Tt must be understood that the whole converter is duplicated 
in every respect. There are two weighted arms actuated by 
cranks from the main crankshaft one on each Side of the 
engine flywheel which is in the centre. There are also 
two free-wheels and there is a double-acting device for 
keeping the two inertia weights on the weighted arms ip 
step with cach other. 

The drive to the cardan shaft is direct from the Shaft on 
which the free-wieels are, through an unusually large Universal 
joint. ‘The drive is on the near rear wheel only. The rear axle 
is solid and has two bevels, of which either can engage with the 
bevel on the cardan shaft; this is arranged by shifting the 
whole shaft slightly by means of a lever, in order to reverse 
The entire torque being on the near rear wheel the adhesion 
to the road is claimed to be such that actually more power jg 
developed when hill-climbing or when extricating the car from 
a diflicult place than is usual with the drive on both back 
wheels. The tendency with a drive on one wheel only, when 
reduced ad absurdum, is to turn the ear over on its side : thus 
it will be understood that the greater the torque on the whee 
the greater wiil be its adhesion to the road. 

Infinitely variable gears and torque converters are still ip 
their infancy, and it remains to be seen whether they wil 
prove satisfactory in high-speed engines. There can be littl 
doubt, however, that something of the kind will be used jg 
the very near future on engines of lesser speed. The Souther 
Railway Company are at present trying out Mr. Constap. 
tinesco’s system on one of their locomotives, and we shall 
await with interest the results of the tests. 

Honon Goovn zr, 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


Sunday, February 6th.—-Address by the Archbishop of Liv rpool 


(8.50 p.m.). 

Daily (except Friday and Saturday).-—Musie Recitals: Corelli's 
Violin Sonatas played by William Primrose (7.15 p.m.). 

Monday. —* The Red Pen— A Sort of Opera” by A. VP. Herbert; 
music by Geoftrey Toye (9.30 p.m.). 

Tucsday..—Professor 7. J. Noel Baker, M.A.: The International 
Perliament (7.25 p.im.). 

Wednesday.—-Miss Rhoda Vower : Under the Stuarts (3.45 p.m), 
Professor V. H. Mottram, M.A.: The Magic Vitamins (7.20 p.m). 

‘Thursday.—vensong, relayed from Westminster Abbey (3 p.m). 
R. h. Marett: Religion (7.25 p.in.). ‘* Le Villi”” (Puceini) (8.30 
znd 9.30 p.m.). Lord Ronaldshay on “ A Visit to Kanchenjunga, 
and an Oracle of Tibet” (9.15 p.m). 

Vriday.—-Professor C. H. Reilly : 
p.ma.). Jolin Masetield, reading sele 
p-m.). 

Saturday, February 12th. Mr. du Carde Peach, of Punch 
(9.15 p.m.). 


. 77 . 
This Week in: London 
LECTURES. 

Monday, February 7th, at 1.20 p.m.—Lord Meston 
Luacur or Nations. At King's Collec Strand. 

Also at 8 p.m.—ArcCuTTECTCRE DURING THE Stuart Perio. 
By Major Hubert C. Corlette. In the Reference Library, ‘own 
Hall, Gloucester Place, W. L. 

Tuesday, February 8th, at 5.50 pam. -VirALisM AND !MinGuNCE 
By C. BE. M. SJoad. At King’s College, Strand. 

Also at 7.30 p.m.—-Tur Harry Book Hunter. 
Rhy 3. At the Showrooms of Messrs. Foyle, 

‘ross Road. : 

Also at 8.50 p.m.—-l'an CHanerenapr Sxutn. By Prof. W.4 
Sctlas. At the Royal Anthropolegical Institute, 52 Upper Bedford 
Place, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Wednesday, February 9th, at 5.30 p.m. 
DiuverormMents In Evrorean LrrverarcReE—SPAInN, 
Pastor. At King’s College, Strand. 

Thursday, February 10th, at 5.30 p.m.—Fremism Grass 
Rounpers. By Mr. A.B. Popham. In the Lecture Theatre of the 
Victoria and Albert’ Museurn. 

friday, February Lith, at 4.45 p.m.—Rerapine ov A PLAY OF 
PmanpELno. By Miss Smyth, Signor Bettini and others. Under 
the auspices of the British-Italian League. In the room of the 
Royal Asiati> Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. Non members 


2s, seats. 


The Church of To-day (7.35 
tions from h octr 


ee 


on Tis 


$y Mr. Ernest 
119-125 ¢ haring 


CoNTEMPORARY 
By Dr. A. Rh. 


FILMS. 

Tune Ban Men.—A really magnificent picture, magnifi ently 
acted. It would be a positive calamity not to see it, and a sad negled 
not to take the children. Many cinemas will be showing it this wee 
and next. 

aust. Stillat the Marble Arch Pavilion this week. In spite of 
doubts, it is true that Gosta Ekman really does play beth Old Faust 
and Young Faust. His inake-up and bearing as the eld man are 
perfect it is little wonder people refuse to believe he can be identic 
with the satin lad youth of the second part of the film 
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The Portuguese Commercial Treaty 
of 1915 maybe an excellent thing 
for the Portuguese growers on the 
the 


“Port” is now legally confined to 


Douro generally — for name 


wines « shipped across the Bar ot 
the Douro” 


- . . 1 . 
in it 1S that tnere 1s no guarantee of 


but the weak point 


1 1 . 
standard or quality. 


That is why, when you purchase 


Findlater’s @@@ (Treble Diamond) 
Port. A lovely wine of perfect ruby 
colour and ¢ sception il richness, in 


great vogue at clubs, 78/- a dozen. 





wine, you more than ever need the 
guarantee of the reputation of the 
shipper and the merchant. 

The best Port is now better than 
Findlater’s Treble Diamond 


is offered to the public as a notable 


ever. 


example of a fine Port, at a price 
which only a great wine house is 
able to make. The name and mark 


are your constant guarantee. 


Home and Export Lists of Wines 
on application to Findlater Mackie, 
Todd* & Co. Ltd., Findlater House, 
Wigmore Strect, London, W.a 


For wines in general and Port i particular 


S 


3 ‘ 9 1 “fA 
Sce “Port” and “A 
Wm. J. Todd. 


Jon. than Cape, each 5 


H. ndbock of Wine” by 


- ncf. 
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MOOT E LOOT ALRURUS OUEST ELAS TO TEUE TELE ate Tee 
a Sy aa Lay 
i 5 
| SOUTH H AFRICA 
9) come : 
3S BI : 
= = 5 
: The Empire’s Sun Land : 
| = 1s GL AOE, a 
| 4 When Sir Francis Drake made his meteoric |g 
st voyage round the world in the “Golden Hind” 
‘et in 1580, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, z 
‘e “ This Cape,” he recorded, “is a most siately |g 
ie thing and the fairest Cape we saw in the whole 
a tk ial ee 
xy circumference of the earth. 
e Since Drake's day the South African route has 
fe become one of the greatest ocean highways of 1] 
S Empire and the modern liner, with speed and 
oon » = P j ° ] i 
ire: : bf comfori, males light of the voycge, renowned as the 
Vill you take us in#? “4 . 
—s P 41 fair-weather passage of the scas. 
7,690 ri! The Cape route is rich in historica! « lions 
“4 . ° > 
‘ "4 linked up with Empire trade, but few of the white- 
CIILDREN NEED FOOD. "i winged argesies of old set sail for South Africa on 
Please send "4 enterprises more charged with romantic interest and 
1 jovous possibilities than those wiich awail the 
A GIFT red traveller of to-day. Ji is a voyage of discovery to 
| e ,e 
of 4 a realm of sunshine, health and happiness, which 
10 4 may open up splendid opportunities in new spheres 
/- v4 of activity and inierest. 
ref des bees 
TO FEED ONE CHIL e ; oR 
oe aioe oo 3 Intending visitors to South . Ifrica are invited to 
oe eee i | =¥| communicate wil h THE PUBLICITY AGENT, 
vg | +4] SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR 
“| SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. = Tours are 
Cheques and = Orders payable“ Dr. i) arranged and booked in London by experienced 
Warnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, | offciais with an intimate knowledge of the Dominion 





may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 


ae 
=] 
22, Laruardo House, Stepney Causeway, KI 
London, E..1. | I 

6 aa oer Ak SA RTP 


————— SSS SS 


and its prevailing conditions. 
Write for Travel Brochure * B.D.,” or tele- 
phone Regent 6760, Extension 120. 
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Fatherless! .. . | 


but nol friendless, for the Alexandra | 
Orphanage has befriended fatherless | 
boys and guls for nearly 169 years. At | 





the School at Haverstock Hill three | 
hundred Jitile people, who have met | 


wiih tragedy so early in their lives, are 
cared for and given a useful training | 
under Christian influences. The annual | 
cost of the School is £16,000, of which 
only £6,000 are assured. The balance 

£10,000 must be raised by voluntary 


clonations. 


soandllllinacinsanantontes 


Will you send a Gift to the TREASURER, The 
Rt. Hon. Lorp MarsuHa.., P.C., K.C.V.O., 
‘Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E..C. 4 ? 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE | 


| 
Founded 1758. 

Secretary: Frep. J. Rorinson, A.C.LS, 
Offices: 73 CuEapsipe, Lonpon, E.C. 2. 











LONDON CITY MISS!ON 


The London City Mission is the oldest of Home 
Missions. Founded nimety-two years ago, it Is 
still to the front with a record of spiritual service 


second lo none. 


‘The Mission pays 13 million visits annually to 
the homes of the people. It reaches half a million 
men in the scene of their daily toil; it also works 
among Jews and Nationals (including seamen in 
the Port of London), and is everywhere acclaimed 
as a force for righteousness and a channel of 
blessing in tens of thousands of homes, including 
those of the aged poor. 


The Mission is also the Church's great ally, and 
its pioneer efforts add hundreds of adherents to 
every Evangelical Communion year by year. 


WILL YOU KINDLY HELP THIS 
NOBLE & BENEFICENT WORK? 


Address Gifts and Inquiries to the Secret 
3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C. 4. 


LONDON’S PREMIER MISSION 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Bankers on the Situation 


TcoxsipER that the spc ech of Sir Harry Goschen at the 
National Provincial Bank meeting was characterized by 
two particularly valuable features. No banker gave a 
more complete review of the industrial position of the 
country. When dealing with the general trade outlook, 
Sir Harry, while expressing hopefulness, did not hesitate 
to speak very directly with regard to the essentials 
to be secured if optimism is to be confirmed by 
prosperity. Everyone is agreed that at all costs our 
exports of manufactured goods must be greatly increased. 
It is necessary as a means for providing employment for 
our people and it is vital, if we are to obtain the where- 
withal to pay for our imports of foodstuffs and other 
necessari To achieve this end, however, 
two things are necessary. In the first place, we have to 
recognize the need for enlarged and cheapened output if 
demands from impoverished customers are to be 
stimulated. In the second place, this enlarged and 
cheapened output is also essential if we are to compete 
successfully with other countries which are apparently 
prepared, as in the case of Germany, to work longer hours 
and be content to accept for a time a lower standard of 
living than our own; or, as in the cease of the United 
States, are prepared to mect the requirements of the 
situation by mass production. We could not summarize Sir 
Harry Goschen’s conclusions on the matter better than 
1 ** No one,” 


ssaries from abroad. 


by quoting the final passage of his speech. 


he said, 


“wishestosee a lowerstandard of livingin Great Britain, but a means 
must be found to meet foreign competition and to produce our 
goods at such prices as will en ible us to retain our old, and attract 
new, customer We must reject the old fallacy that increased pro- 
duction per man per hour means more unemployment and a lower 
standard of living. An increased ratio of production means ¢ heaper 


zoods, more buyers, and more wages, but to attain this we must 


save all-round good will and efficiency, with employer and ¢ mploy« d 


] 


both working loyally and honestly together.” 
Mr. R. Hoitanp-Manrrin. 

In his speech at Liverpool to the shareholders of the 
dank of Liverpool and Martins, Mr. R. Holland-Martin 
entirely endorsed, though in somewhat different terms, 
those essentials proclaimed by Sir Harry Goschen, and 
there was a particular passage in his speech to which I 
think attention may be usefully directed, because there 
are some rather short-sighted folk nowadays who suggest 
that this question of foreign competition might be met 
by eliminating or nearly eliminating shareholders’ profits, 
and by encroaching on reserves. Mr. Holland-Martin, 
however, pointed out that our ability to meet forcign 
competition depends upon our being able to produce 
largely and cheaply, and if there were to be no profits 
alter paying charges, whence would come the capital to 
provide what machinery and equipment was needed for 
enlarged and more efficient results? Similarly, he 
maintained that “* the Reserve Funds of our industries 
should be regarded neither as the property of the workers 
hor of the shareholders, but rather as a valuable safeguard 
ensuring alike continuity of employment for the worker, 
and continuity of remuneration to capital.” 

Mr. Lear. 

The outstanding feature of Mr. Walter Leaf’s speech 
at the meeting of the Westminster Bank was his compre- 
hensive exposition of what may be termed the modern 
evolution of our industrv. No one, of course, is more 
opposed to Socialistic doctrines or to nationalization of 
industry than the Chairman of the Westminster Bank, 
but, while Mr. Leaf not only noted the growing tendency 
of the State to exercise a kind of reserve control over 
certain industrial activities, with the view of protecting 
the consumer and the worker, he apparently failed to 
detect any particular danger in these tendencies. And 
yet, in a good many financial and business circles I fancy 
that the view is held pretty strongly that this evolutionary 
process has not been fraught with very happy results so 
far as the general prosperity of the country is concerned, 


One part of Mr. Walter Leaf’s speech has, however, been 
very warmly endorsed in banking circles, namely, 
his reference to the manner in which our return to the 
Gold Standard had saved the country from some of the 
disastrous effects of the coal stoppage. 

Mr. McKenna, 

I have reserved until last my comment on Mr. 
McKenna’s speech to the shareholders of the Midland 
Bank. Not, needless to say, because it was the least 
important speech, for Mr. McKenna’s speeches are always 
interesting and always important. It was conceived, 
however, on such entirely different lines as to call for 
separate treatment. Not, I am sure, that Mr. MeKenna 
would really be in disagreement with his fellow-bankers 
as regards the ill-cffects produced by heavy National 
Expenditure, penalizing taxation and restricted output. 
Indeed, to the question of high taxation the Chairman 
of the Midland Bank has referred in previous speeches. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that on the present 
occasion, Mr. MeKenna, when propounding the question 
of why during the past six vears we should have suffered 
from trade depression while America 
preferred to fasten upon the difference between the 
monctary systems and the monetary policy of the twe 
countries as offering the chief explanation. 


Was prospc ring, 


A Curntous ConTRast. 

The main contention of the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank was that whereas from about the middle of 1921 
the United States had, to the great advantage of its 
industrial and economic position, been expanding credit, 
we had, to our great disadvantage, pursued a policy of 
contraction, and that, whereas during the six years 
banking deposits in America had, as a consequence of 
credit expansion, risen, ours had materially declined. 

Now, if Mr. McKenna, in instituting this comparison, 
had been careful to recognize and point out the great 
points of dissimilarity in conditions between the two 
countries, the analysis of the respective monetary policies 
and the effect of them would have been very valuable, 
but, unfortunately, no particulars were given. 
No recognition was made, for example, of such points as 
the following: (1) that the United States had prospered 
greatly in consequence of the War, whereas we had suffered 
severe economic loss; (2) that the United States was 
overwhelmed with gold and had an exchange greatly in 
its favour, whereas in this country our gold supplies 
were so impoverished and our exchange was so adverse 
that we had had to depart from the Gold Standard ; 
(3) that while the proportion of gold to currency in 
America was abnormally high, the Bank of England 
Reserve was down to about 12 per cent. in 1921 as com- 
pared with a pre-War level of about 50 per cent. ; (4) that 
in the United States the commodity price level was 
27 per cent. above pre-War while ours was 90 per cent., 
and that while in America industry was so highly organized 
as to ensure a minimum response in output to expansion 
in credit, output in this country was cramped by labour 
restrictions and imperfect industrial organization. 

Had these points been enumerated I fancy that even 
those uninstructed in finance would have been inchned 
to think that the situation here necessitated a different 
policy from that which could, with safety and_ profit, 
be carried out on the other side of the Atlantic. 


such 


Divertinc ArTreENtTION FROM Primary Cause. 

Very wisely, Mr. McKenna emphasized the importance 
of production keeping step with credit expansion if 
inflation was to be avoided. Unfortunately, however, 
trade union restrictions in this country have made it 
virtually impossible for our credit expansion to he 
responded to by a corresponding increase in output, 
and that is just one of the embarrassing features in the 
situation which requires to be faced. We know that, as 
a result of the monetary policy which was pursued here, 
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vast improvements have been effected in the situation, 
including a recovery in the sterling exchange aud also 
in the national credit, both matters which are not of 
mere sentimental interest but which affect vitally our 
commercial prosperity. It is also felt that the attempt to 
fasten upon monctary policy responsibility for conditions 
which have obviously been produced by other and quite 
different influences is particularly unfortunate at the 
present time when there is a desire in Labour and 
Socialistic circles to attribute the problem of uwnemploy- 
ment to any and every cause but the right one. 
Tue Bank Act. 

But while the City feels that failure on the part of 
Mr. McKenna to record faithfully the points of difference 
between conditions in America and this country before 
comparing the two monetary policies has seriously 
invalidated his main argument, it is by no means disposed 
to brush aside his recommendation that there should be 
a careful and expert consideration of the theoretical 
basis and practical technique of our credit and currency 
system. There is no banking or monctary system so 
good that it cannot be bettered, and, having regard to the 
altered conditions, not merely since the War, but since the 
Bank Act of 1844 was instituted, it is recognized that the 
question of the desirability or otherwise of modifications 
in that Act may well be profitably considered by a Com- 
mittee consisting not only of credit and currency experts 
but of business men. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


A Rise in Securities. 
Wuareven disappointment may have been felt in the Stock 
Markets that the Bank Rate should not have been reduced, 
is certainly not shown in the course of public securities which, 
after a temporary set-back, again show a fairly general upward 
tendency, which is” particularly noticeable in high-class 
investment stocks. This is the more noteworthy, not only 
because of monetary stringency, resulting from the ingathering 
of the taxes, but because of the continued out-pouring 
of new capital flotations, most of which continue to meet 
with a good response. As previously explained in these 
columns, the deferment of a reduction in the Bank Rate, 
notwithstanding the greater strength of the bank’s position, 
is mainly due to the weakness of the American exchange and a 
revival in forcign demands for gold. What, however, is perhaps 
still more important to remember is that the weakness of the 
American exchange is connected with the after effects of the 
coal stoppage, which has made our economic position weaker 
than it usually is at this period of the year. 
x “ % me 
Sun Lire Bonus. 

The auinquennial valuation by the Sun Life Assurance 
Society brings out excellent results. It may be pointed 
out that while the Society adheres to the system of quin- 
quennial valuation, it) gives to policy holders interim 
bonuses at the full rates now declared in respect of policies 
becoming claims during the current quinquennium. Present 
bonus rates range from 35s. per cent. per annum on amounts 
issued in the case of policies on fairly young lives to nearly 
49s, per cent. per annum on policies on lives aged fifty at the 
time of entry with the duration of thirty years. The valuation, 
it is stated, has been made on the usual stringent lines with a 
reservation of over 20 per cent. of the premium income as 
provision for future expenses and profits, while the expense 
ratio was only 11} per cent., thus giving a good margin. The 
Report shows a great growth in business. 

* * * ” 
PRUDENTIAL AND PEARL BONUSES. 

Two other insurance companies which have made. satis- 
factory bonus announcements are the Prudential and the 
Pearl. The directors of the Prudential are granting a rever- 
sionary bonus of 44s. per cent. on participating policies of all 
classes in the ordinary branch, this being an increase of 2s. 
per cent. over 1925. It is further stated that the total sums 
assured under new business in the ordinary branch during 
last vear were £14,92-4,208, an increase of nearly £300,000 over 
the previous vear. The directors of the Pearl Assurance 
Company have declared a reversionary bonus of 42s. on each 
£100 assured for the year 1926 on all policies entitled to 
participate in full profits. This also represents an increase of 
2s. over the distribution for the previous year. 


A. W. K, 


a 


(Continued from page 210, column one.) 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 
By Frank J. Klingberg. (HH. Milford. 18s. net.) ~English 
humanitarianism is often decried by other nations QS ou 
peculiar form of hypocrisy. We are glad, therefore, to notice 
an enthusiastic American “study in English human. 
tarianism,” as the sub-title has it, in Professor Klingberg, 
scholarly narrative of the anti-slavery movement from the dayy 
of Dr. Johnson and John Wesley to 1833. The author shows 
how Wilberforce’s crusade gave definite expression to seni. 
ments which had long been held by many of our best mep 
whether Churchmen, Nonconformists or Quakers. He points 
out that the famous case of the escaped slave Somerset, Whom 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, in 1772, declared to be a free 
man by the law of England, would not have been pressed tog 
decision but for the pertinacity of Granville Sharp. Thy 
leading counsel of the day advised that the court could not 
free Somerset ; Mansfield himself was reluctant to give y 
decision. But public opinion welcomed the result. The oyt. 
break of the revolutionary wars delayed the success of the 
anti-slavery movement, for various reasons which the author 
explains very clearly. He does full justice to England for the 
heavy sacrifices that we made later to put an end to slavery, 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN AFRICA. By Edwin y. 
Smith. (International Missionary Council. 38s. 6d.)—What. 
ever Lord Inchcape may say, we are firmly convinced that 
Christian missions are more than ever needed in Asia api 
Africa, and that it is our duty, as Christians, to support them, 
But we are equally sure that missions to be successful must be 
wisely directed, with a full knowledge of the new probleng 
which advancing civilization, material rather than moral, has 
brought with it in non-European lands. Mr. Smith's most 
valuable little book defines these problems and _ indicates 
tentative solutions. It is, in effect, an ordered summary of 
the opinions which were expressed at an international con. 
ference held in Belgium last September and attended not only 
by missionaries but also by administrators, teachers and 
scholars of various countries. Many of their statements wer 
startlingly frank, even disquieting. The African’s race 
consciousness is developing. He may devise a Christianity 
of his own: almost certainly he will modify European church 
organizations. But the conference was hopeful that the 
missions could help the African. Mr. Smith's book deseryes 
very serious attention. 





A Library List 


MiscetLaNneous :—The Trail of Lewis and Clark. By OlinD. 
Wheeler. New edition. (Putnam. Two vols. £2 10s, 
- A Journal of the Plague Year. By Daniel Defoe 
New edition. (Constable. 21s.) History of the Sciences 
in Greco-Roman Antiquity. By Arnold Reymond. Trans: 
lated by Ruth Gheury de Bray. (Methuen. 7s. 64) 


The Art of Painting. By A. C. Barnes. (Cape, 
25s.) Rural Industries of England and Wales. Voll. 
By Helen ki. FitzRandolph and M. Doricl Hay. (Oxford 
University Press. 5s.) The Right to be Happy. By 
Dora Russell. (Routledge. 5s.) The Gallants. By 
I. Barrington. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) Wireless Without 
Worry. By Roland Tiltman. Motor-cycling Without 


Tears. By George Barlow. The Motor-car and Its 
Story. By C. R. Gibson. (Seeley, Service. 5s. each.) 
———Life in Regency and Karly Victorian Times. By 
KE. Beresford Chancellor. (Batsford. 25s.) 
EveryMan’s Lisprary:—The Life of Dickens. By John 


Forster. Two volumes. The Life of Abraham Lincoli. 
By H. Bryan Binns. Vasari's Lives of the Painters. 


Four volumes. Translated by A. B. Hinds. The 
Prelude to Poetry. Kdited by Ernest Rhys. Of the 
Study of Words and English Past and Present. By 


R. Chevenix Trench. Roderick Random. By Tobias 
Smollett. The Poems of Charles Wingsley. Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. Selected and translated by Prof. R. K. Gordon. 
Areopagitica. By John Milton. Holinshed’s Chronic 
as used in Shakespeare’s Plays. The Poems of Edgat 
Allan Poe. A New View of Society and Other Writings. 
By Robert Owen. The Poems and Prophecies of William 
Blake. A Sentimental Journey. By Laurence Stem 
Under Fire. By Henri Barbusse. ‘Translated by Fitz 
water Wray. The Boy Slaves. By Mayne Reid. (Dent. 
2s. each volume.) 


Turno.tocy :—The Johannine 
penter. (Constable. 30s.) 
f. J. Foakes-Jackson. (Cape. 


The Time of Man. By E. Madox Roberts. 


Writings. By J. Estlin Car 

The Life of St. Paul. By 
10s. 6d.) 

NOVELS : 


7s. 6d.) 


(Cape. 
7s. 6d.)——The Misses Mallett. By EK. H. Young. (Cape: 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





A SATISFACTORY BALANCE-SHEET 





Review of Trade Conditions—Effects of the Coa! Deadlock 





IMPERIAL CONFERENCE SUCCESS 





Current Year's Outlook—Sir Harry Goschen’s Address 


Tre Annual General sharcholders of the Nati 
Provincial Bank, Limited, w 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, 


le presiding, 


Meeting of the 
is held 


London, E.C., Sir Harry Gos ti 





on January 





K.B.E.. 


Sir Alfred FE. Lewis (chief general inanager) having read the nottee 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: | am ghd that again we are able to sulinit 
to you a report and balance-sheet which £ beleve you will find 
satistactory. 


1 should not like to pass ont {} f the om eting 
Without 
during the past vear by the death of Sir Samucl Roberts, ou valued 
and friend. Sir Samuel Roberts, who was elected a 
of the Sheffield Banking Company in ISsSt. was Chatrman 
of that institution for many years, and on it- with 
usin 19L9, joined the board of this hank. By reason of his public 
il knowledge 





referring for a moment to the loss the bank has sustained 
colleneue 
chrector 
ara cton 


five 


and commercial activities, Sir Samuel possessed a speci 


of affairs and rendered valuable services to this bank during the 
vears he was associated with it, especialiv in Conuexion with the 
distriet served by the Sheffield Banking Company. fle will be 


greatly missed by all his colleagues here. 


\W also have to announce with deep regret the death of twe of 
our local directors, Mr. W. 8S. Bryruer, of Bath, and Mr. Grosvenor 
Taibot. of Bradford, Mr. Brymer had been associated with 
Tuewell, Brymer, Clutterbuck and Company, of Bath, sin Is71, 
and. upon their successors, Prescotts, amalgamating with the 
Union Bank, be heeame a local director of the bank at Beth, 
which ofiice he held until his decease. Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, 


Bredtord 
emalvarmation 


a leading citizen of Leeds, became a director ol th 
District Bank in 1900 and, on the « the 
of that bank with the National Provincial in 1918, he was appointed 


‘asion of 








a local director, in which office he continued to render, until his 
decease, very valuable services to the bank. 

You will share our satisfaction in the reference we make to the 
acceptan by Lord Reading of our offer of a seat on the board 
of t! hy nk. (Applause) Lord Reading's distinguished career 
coricl the ivnal services he rendered the country rnomaany Capate ties 
during the war are still fresh in the tacmory of us all, and the term 


of office he has just completed as Viceroy of India has still further 


enhanced his brilliant reputation, We weleorie hina a colleague, 
i 
and his wide knowledge of affairs, keen perception and clear judg- 
ment will be of great sssistance in our deltherations. IL shall have 
1! leasure Of proposing his 2 ection in du ’ ° (Applau ) 
] pro} ! 
The Barnawsecu-Srerr. 

ah ine to $1 $09 +] ly itoen hich I] a i 

Turning to th w~lance-sheet. the only item to which I have to 
dis your attention on the liabilittes side is the current, deposit, 


and other which at £251.000.000 show an increase of 
over last \ fi 


ears pyures, 
present practically no 


fecounts, 


while on the assets 


the 


a half millions 


Pour 


FIX anil 
side the first 


ites Variation tron 


jipvres appearing in last vear’s balance-sheet. 

Sales of securities during the year have reduced the item 
represented by ow investments ks some two inillions, and this 
stm, focether with the increased aniount of our deposits, has heen 
absorbed ia the larver total at which our advances to Customers, 


The increase in this item of eight millions 
istance we have been able to afford our customers 
sluring a time of exceptional difficulty, and i 
for by the abnormal requirements of our industrial aecounts in the 


ete., stand this your, 


reflects the as 





mainly accounted 


our customers from the sales of 


provinees. Receipts obtained bs 
finished goods in stock when work came to a practical standstill 
were required for ihe payment of maturing trade liabilities, and 


we have thought it only right, and indeed our duty to the industries 
of the country, to facilitate the y resumption of work, by 
providing, as far as we prudently could, the necessary funds for 
the pay of wages, and the replenishment of the 
meterials which our friends might require and so to bridge 
gap until eonditons in trede again resumed theie normal course, 

Our Bills of Exchange stand at practically the stm as in 
last year’s balance-sheet. 

The increase in our premises 


Ss we have opene¢ 





rly 


stock of 


the 


nt 
nen ] 
. 





ate 


is due in the main to the 
veut in the r 





Prorvw anp Loss Account. 

Coming to tho profit and loss account, after making provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, rebate, &e.. we close the past year 
with an available balanco of £3.032.608 Lts. Id... including the 
amount brought forward from last vear, viz., £916.950 17<. Id. 
Of this sum we have already distributed to the shareholders 
£855,147 Ss. 10d. in the shape of a 9 per cent. dividend. In view 

ell again 








becn further strenethened by the addition of £200.000. F 
similar provisions were ipproved ot by the sharehold last : 
After making these transters, the balance remainiy ! 





finel dividend of 9 por cent. 
head, 


laring a 
£8H5.147 Ss. 
being more than a 
foeward to the next a 

Reference 


ws in «bk 
and leave Us 


ars dividend at 


absorb 


eount. 
made to the facilites whic oe aoe 
the National Proyins 

e Hes 


marie 


Preqedentiy 


for the sraeall depositor. Let me sev that n 
Banik provides nei vw oevery office whereby tl 


} j 


be opened 


i ta 
can and wher 
hil, 
Misthess Is 

Uy should 


the chict 


sa Vitos 
that 


Satisfactory 


may be lodged for 
this department of the bar 
. 


erowth. 


( L am pleased to say 
} showing vers 
like to acknow ledove onc nore th 


the general 
staff of the bank. 
devotion to duty and to your interest 


peneral 


inceed of the whole 


manager, MMIMACCTS, IMAnagers 
Ji is owing to their car 
that we 


hefore Vou to-day results wl i hi | believe will ¢ 


are able to 
mormmend thems 
to vour approval. 

The balance s 
and Messrs. Cri has 


your hands, and we 


} 





~anks, Messrs. Coutts 

nl Co., Ltd.. are included in 
have the direetor 
these institutions on the 
Salistactory 


cets of our aftilinted 


to congratulate 
roeyvress they continue to make ar 


l 
condition of their bn 


SILOS Se 


CoALFiNEps Draprock, 
Tn reviewing the conditions of the 
the last vear, the 
and the consequent ce 
coalfields, 
The vear 0j 


trade of this counts | 2 


one dominating facior is 


Sauttom O©W ork Tul Ome seven ! iH 


woned under promising conditions. We had the 
ietura ot confidence, vial ns were! 


Alii 


agreement 


Satistaction Of witnessin: 
Wanting 


our mind 


mivh we could not dismiss f 


hetw en t! COR 


of a revivel in trade. 
the fact thet a new 
ancl the would | 
bring a re trn ot 
that the whole 
thrown into chaos rather thi 
‘ would be realized by all concerned, ‘Th yoniry he 
passed througd 

COM ifive ly icile : 


textil trl oo 


ren io be found. on concditio that 
prosperity. Fo the coalficlds. me 


muedtis 


i three vears of severe 
our co 


fies PEVhpHOorcaemee rndbustri Wwe 
probl erising im part From orkd-wiche con 


ha nh t 
if any measure of return to prosperity were to be atta 


only 


iver t! unwillineness Of b all sicles to a tN le 


be assured Pry the fullest efiorts conibir 
to endure ion 
through which t! 

f fear that 
world hes been 
rain, the 
purchasing 
if this country, which depends to 
export trade for the maintenance of life, is to secure her i 
1 


share of the workls trade, it can only he 
such onal 


‘COSSAPYV Some sacriltee cdurtr he ¢ ’ 





© COUNTY Was passing. 
the iaability to recognize the fundamental {} ha 
greatly ImMpove rished 1 

our 
power of all countries 


Wine wal ? every, on 


most serious 


cause ot 
has been materially 


such a lan  ¢ tt uy 


§ ‘ I! 1 ead 
cost of products yan ual vel as will ensure the ret: 


the largest possible number of customers for our muiitiacti 


This truth has particular application to our coal industry. sp 
r the ¢ 
, able to produce and sell coal on a profit -carning 
1025 was 


vlitior Misting 
} 


ing gene rally, few of the mines were, und 
in LO25 
subsidy granted by the Covernment inthe autumn of 

a transient alleviation of their troubles and one that was bound 
lapse in a comparatively short time, so that, if they » contin 
in business, there was to call for a res 





were T 


no alternative but 

conditions as applied to labour. 
Far-Reacwuixne Erriers. 

There is no need for me to dwell upon what imunediately tollo 

the ¢ i the kly. As you are aware, negetiatt 

mately, from the national point of view, broke down. 

most ! 





, 
‘SSniion of sul 





ami tt oul 





experienced one of the disastrous mdustri: ah ites m 
history. 
The far reaching effecis of the « 


the 


° . 1 shel 
essation of work in tt ceoathe 


on vreat the 
primarily dependent, like the iron anc steel trace 
| 


Ke 


‘ nlarls tho» 


other industries of country, pat 
mpon the pr 
vision of large coal and coke supplies, are apparent to a 
the resumption of work and increasedt supplies ot tu 
steel, and shipbuilding industries have 


which affords ground for hope 


shown a renewed at 


that we are within sight of a reste 


tion of normal trade conditions, at all events in this direction. 
| 


plonged cessiat 


The experience, however, ot the pu 





tos; % 


of our constantly inereasing stoff we have thought it w 
ppropriate £150,000 to the pension fund ; bank premises account 
has been eredited with £100,000, ond t ti fund has | 


i COnTINgeENES 





the industries referred to bas becn an expensive one. 
estimates have been made as to the fienre the los hieh the cour 








Son 6 ome 


' 
at 

| 

| 
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ce ite 
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1 
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any case, i 





reached, but T fear that, in 


) . enfiored m n 
illions of pounds. 


has 





ynot be less t 





ures publishe ‘rade of our visible exports 























and im vive food for + ought, and it is only on account 
"f +] mal crmrenut line last year that J do m 
or 9 
6 anxiety — ; 
O N It i 7 
T, examining rnational trace ounts, we recall that the vears 
1924 ” 1 1925 di sad adver balances of £336.000,0000 and 
353,000,000 respectively Nhe adverse balance for 1926 1s 
any 000,000, the increase of £72.000.000 over 1925 being a ounted 
s. by a fall in exports of £150,000,000, less a fall in imports ot 
78 (0.000. 
: Our imports du 1926 wl pared with show an in- 
of £43,000,.000 om 3 yunt of the purchase of toreign oal, 
ithe main features ¢ t our export trade have been a fall in the 
of coal amounting to £3 b.000,000 5 in iron and steel | ds, 
; K.000 § in tton varns and 1 uiactures, £45,000,000 : in 
ootien and worsted yarns and mate) 7.000.000. Wearust not 
r t. however, that as ageinst the ve se trade balanc« of visible 
= the eour enjoys the benefit t the irvourable balance of 
he port which was estunated to amount to £415.000.000 
» 1924 and £429,000,000 in . We hope that the firmness of 
the Sterling Mixchange is some ind} tion that the country rhiahy have 
{a substantially larger income from this source during 1926 
{ I dare say many of the sharcholder 
orning the Board of Trade estimate 
result of whieh, when deducted from 





our adverse referred, reduces that to some 


£12,000,000 only, sO that the 


S ) nvisible exports of this year have, 
we haped, p! ved a considerable part in reducing that adverse 

l i 
bakenes. ; : : oa 
Our nattonmal trade has an mmportant bearing upon our national 


es: these have stood the strain well, and, although the last 
' ar closed with a deficit on account of the coal subsidy, 
‘ whieh L have already tifying to observe that no 
change was made in the fixed ition of £50,000.000 t 
Notw all the troubles associated 


referred, it is 






approp © the 


king Fund ithstanding with 


our trade, the stability of the £ Sterling has remained unassailed, 
dthe Bank of England accounts ai the end of the year show an 
nerease in their stock of gold amounting to £6,500,000, compared 


iththe same date in 1925, and only £4,500,000 less than the amount 


the Bank he ld when a free ve ld 
Itisan 


established 


trade cor 


London was re- 
of the 


market in 
April of the same 





ral sequence 





year. l- 
t our national revenue should show a contraction. On 
lannary Ist there was a deticit for the nine months of £146,000,000 


date in the 
rhis deficit is refieeted In the increase of £29.000,000 In the 
000.000, 


apared with £124,000,000 at the same previous year. 


Floatin 
Debt, which now amounts to £845 

During the past 
ry £83.000.000 of she 





heen able 
further period of 
the Con- 


Ciovernment have to prolong 
dated securities for a 
en years at a lower rate of interest, and the 


and War Bonds 


year thu 





scheme for 


version of Treasury maturing during the course of 
this year into a 4 per Cent. Consolidated Stock, announced on 
December 30th last, has met with complete success. 


I 


Our Starter INDustRIES 


(closer review of our staple industries does not as a whole present 
avery bright picture. 
\s far as agriculture is concerned, the year has not been a good 


one. Corn crops, Which in the earlier months of the year had rare ly 
oked so well and full of have proved under the test of the 
reshing machine, Minenelabing and the poor yields of wheat and 
hardly have provided adequate compensation for 
alone any to the 
lhe export trade in pedigree ¢ attle is still under the cloud of con 
uutbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, which have caused eon- 
lerabl to the State, although the 
embargo on the from the Continent as 
triers of infection has in more than one direction. 
In districts suitable to its cultivation, sugar beet has probably been 


promise, 


other grain can 


‘ poling, let pron grower, 


losses to farmers and e 


importation of 


npense 
carcascs 


heen of benefit 


tI lost satisfactory crop ; indeed, in many cases, the only source 
profit to the farmer, and preparations are being made for sowings 
‘ larger scale this year. Jf these plans materialize, some exten 


sion in the existing factories, in order to 


antities of roots, will probably 


deal expeditiously with 
Jarger q be necessary. 


The policy of the Bank remains unaltered in endeavouring to 
rd the oldest industry in the countrys sympathetic anc liberal 
rtin the difficult time it i passing through, 


HWEAv’s 


\lthy wh t] er is no doubt the 
place more intensely upon the 
other industry in the 
t clouds which 


TRON AND STEED. 


brunt of 
iron and steel trade than upon 
the silver lining was not entirely 
hung their activities for 


the coal stoppage fellin 


country, 
trom the ovel man 
woduction of 
TS has 


both pig iron and steel for the past twels 

very large During 1926 pa 
produced compared with 6,000,000 
10, 600.000 A set during the last pre-War year. 
» production of 3,500,000 tons in 1926 is 
produced in 1925 and compares with 7,600,000 


shown a decrease 


= 400.000 tons of pig irom were 
Sin 1995 ne 


“ith regard to steel, the 
than half that 





tonsin JOR 
TI Per ~ ° 
The 1 ports and balanece-sheets of our great iron and steel com 
lies, whose names fot generations past have been household 
ords eer : : . : 
rds, reflect this general dislocation of trade, but it is evidence of 


adaptability and 


resourcefulness of the tron masters that they 


| opportunity of 


fexport 


been able to turn out ey 
teel which T have just mentioned, 

The « nfor ed stoppas e of produ tion in their woi 
not been without compensa 


s afforded maz 
techy 
pairs and repiacen 


uld 


more close Vy cXNamining the 
their works. In many 


extensively than 


pla: es re 


made 


More have been 1 




















period of active operation. Machinery has been oy 

repaired, internal transport re-arranged tI 

efforts should becom: apparent during n f nt working 
throughout their plants, 

With furnaces almest complete ly idl durit thi past cight 
esc Se f old ss has taken place that iron 
works have restai Ll their operations with a clear floor 

alate aa ae d to employment tending over three 
and five years, which have been entered into in some areas of the coal 
fields, have given increased assurance to iron and steel a rsa to 
future supplies of coal and coke. and should enable them to quote 
for contracts exten ‘ r ¢ d ble pes Is y hf Nicty. 
Foreign Exc <( S tl 
Stabilization of most of he for n exchat juient 
rise in the wages of operative broad, should enable mia icturer 
in this country to meet toreign Con petition on teri ai vreate 
equality, and the steel trade generally should benefit from the mew 
combined selling arrangement ntered into by make on the 
Continent. : 
A further point which would seem to justify a spirit of imisna 
with regard to the commercial outlook in this trad the intention 
otf the Government of India to carry out the reconvnuendations of the 


Will be 
effect of 


Tariff Board under which an 
ieel of British 


Indian 
given to 





nportant preteven 


India. The 


lanttaeture for use in 


this proposed preference should be most beneficial, and i hoped 
may be followed by othe component parts of tl Icy pil 

Reports indicate that order books in the iron and sicel trad are 
full for weeks, and in some ca months, to come, and orders are 
being placed in rouch larger volume than has been the case fe 
several years ; indeed, for the first time since 192) ] ape 





bility that the large War-time extensions ray be ceeupied, at bast 
for a time, t o their fullcapa t\ hould thi expectat rn be ulfilled 
they pel stay reliable and i resting data of t]) rhipg power 
of lar » plants in geod condition. 

Tn the lighter section of the teel trade centred 1 3 i! I, nof- 
withstanding the coal strike, manufacturers have tnanayed to do a 
considerable trade and to maintain the high qualit of then } rodue- 
tions. Little, if any, profit has been made owing to the high cost 
of fuel, but goodwill has been maintained and cu COUPE + 
ments supphed, 

There was a good demand in the earlier part of i! ar for the 


various steel alloys, such as vanadium, tungsten, &¢., in the mannu- 





facture of which this country still retains its pre-cininenee ; and the 
production of these alloys 1s barely sufficient to satisfy the home 
demand. Progress has also been made Ith the maniutactu na 


use of stainless steel, 


There has been a fair trade in twist dvills, cuti . and engineer 


tools geners ally, but the « utlery trade is somewhat Janguid. In this 
Ssectio n also apport Unity has been taken of overhauling thre ¢ TANI Zile 
tion and methods of manufacture, 
SHipaeitpine, Cowvron, &e, 
Tn shipbuilding we have to go back to 1916 for suc low tonnage 


output. The total shipping launched 

compared with over 1,000,000 tons in 19 
put of 2,055,000 tons in 1920. The 1 
severe depression from which the 
however, is now much more 
and it is estimated that 


amounted to 639,000) tons 
5S and with the 
ults for the year 

has suffered 


promising. 





record out- 
disclose the 
. The situa- 
iInany new ships are 
760.000 tons are undet 


3,000 tons. 


industry 
tion, 
being laid down, 
struction in British yards out of a 





cone 
1 


world total of 1,93 





The position of the cotton trade in Lancashire 


depressed, and is still causing much difficu 


1 
vtrenielv 


i and oe 





the first four months of 1926, owing to a variety of cau ch as 
politival troubles, bad harvests, and heavy tocks, seacliaies 
fron. Oversea markets were still as limited in ext as in the 


last quarter of 1925 Some slight signs of bnprovement were evident 








when the coal stoppage began, but as a consequence deliveries 
could no longer be guaranteed, and owing to the increasing cost of 
fuel prices were advanced, The result was that ineny of our 
customers, in order to secure delivery of thei: requirements, 
iransferved their inquiries to Continentel manuiact rs. Jt will 
need much energy and ente prise to recove the bt mcs which 
Lancashire has lost, and L am raid we must recognize that the 
results of the cotton trade have, during last year, pre ved even 





more unsatisfactory than they were during the slump period of 
1920-1921. At that time the larve Josses were oi ‘t by the large 


whereas there were n 
profits in the years 1924 and 1925, and the 
is generally one ot reliet 


turn of the year w 


Ipensating 
feeling amongst 


1 . P 
that tl ar LJc0 18 O 


profits of the boom period, 


4 1 
Lraders 


in that district 
The outlook at the 


as perhaps utor encouracing 








ge 
A restoration of more norma! conditions was i view and it is 
anticipated that the stocks of Manchester goods overseas, Which 
have been reduced to moderate dimensions, will rily have to 
be replaced, With the reduced price ot cottor the augury for 
1927 is more favourable than for some time past, and busine 

should improve if spinners and manufacturers are not otherwise 
handicap sped in their efforts to meet foreign compet n. The 





have been valued 
1925, 


sof cotton 
at £154,000,000, 


al 


yarn and piece goods for the yea 


compared with £199,00C,0CQ in 
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Woot ann Orner TEXTILES. 


From tho West Riding reports indicate that the year has been a 
oor one for those engaged in tho wool and other textile industrie 
Prices have been cut and margins lean, 

The prolonged coal stoppage proved disastrous to the trade ; 
deliveries were delayed and orders were lost. Manufacturers of 
piece goods during a large part of the year found it difficult: to 
compete with French productions, and the unsettled political 
conditions have contributed materially to the unfavourable results 
expericnced in tho woollen and worsted goods trade generally. 
During tho latter months of the year conditions become so bad 
that G0 per cent. of the looms in Bradford and its neivhbourhood 
were not running. The opinion, however, prevails that existing 
prices of raw material are favourable to an improvement 
and that, with a more settled condition in the labour world, prospects 
are much more promising than for soine time past. 


in trade, 





The exports of woollen and worsted productions during the year 


vere about £51,066,000 in value, compared with £59,0100,000 
in 1925. 
CoNDITIONS IN INDIA. 


raifiire. A) howl 


Conditions abroad have been of a variab! 
India has been fortunate in a bumper crop of 
cotton the fall in the value of both of these commodities 
has reduced the purchasing power of the people, while i 
fall in the price of cotton has created much uncertainty in their 
rnainds. Furthermore, the continued discussion as regards the 
duties on the fabrics produced by the native mills, in i 
to those on imported piece rood has tended to 
odded to which the uncertainty engendered by the rcorgantsation 
of the Indian finances and the rate at which the gold value of the 
rupee might } i 


jute and a goad 
crop, 


constant 


relation 


umsettile baa 





bo fixed, deterred buyers from pure! eoods 


value ot 


freely. The necessary measures for stabilizing th the 
rupee at I8d. and carrying into effect the recommendations of the 
Indian Currency Commission ave now before the Indian Legislature. 
and we may hope that the more stable condition of the Endian 
exchange, which should result from the passing of these Acts, 
will encourage a considerable restmption of trade in all direction 

especially as regards imports. L have no deubi that you have 
also seen in tho papers this morning ti from India that 
this discussion was post pon d for a ce until the suduet 





has been brought in. 


Chrxa Ann Evnorr, 


The unsettled conditions in China have prevented the moving 


of goods both inwards and outwards, Produce is not being shipped 


down to the coast owing to the dangers of transport, nor can 
ynanufactured goods be sent to the interior. The outlook at the 
moment is so obscure that it isimpossihle to for cast whet the future 


may hold. 

On the Continent of Europe, further progress has heen made 
in the settlement of the amounts owing to us by Foreign Countries, 
During the year, an agreement was signed by the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer and M, Caillaux providing for the the 
French Debt to this country. Unfortunately. although we have 
received a payment £2000 000, 


settlement of 


amounting to the agreement, 


which was conceived in a liberal and conciliatory spirit, has not 
vet been ratified. Agreements of a similar nature have been 
reached with both Italy and Portugal. 

The condition of some of the Continent il Exchane ir continued 
to cause considerable concern to many of our traders both importers 
and exporters. In France, during the past year, th value ot 


Recently. 


steadicr in the region of 


the frane has varied between 245 and 119 frances to the &. 
however, the exchange has been much 
122 franes to the £, and it is hoped that the value ot the feane 
may be maintained at some point of stability until the French 
have reached a definite decision regarding theis 





Government 
currency policy. 
Tue Benen Ex 


Tn Belgium, after considerable fluctuations in fhe value 
france, a settlement has been effected and an 
whereby five paper frances are convertible mto one be 35 belga 
or 175 paper franca being equivalent in value to £1 sterling. A 
substantial external loan was a necessary adjunct of this operation, 
and we may, L think, ourselves that the facilities 
and support this country afforded the flotation of the Bonds were 
material factors in the that issue. in 
ltaly, the firm administration of Signor Mussolini, the 

conomic position is being strengthened, but that country has still 
the difficulties associated with deflation and the 
evalorization of her currency. 


TANG 
of thr 


arrangement made 








congratulate 


SUECESS attended thei: 


owing to 
t 
to overcome 
i 

Germany is beginning to experience the benefits of a restored 
currency, and owing to the persistent and arduous efforts of het 
people continues to improve her financial position. The payments 
under the Dawes Plan are being duly met as they mature. 

All foreign nations, indeed, have made and continue to make 
progress in the rehabilitation of their finances as well as in the 
restoration of their industrics, and the basis of international trade 
is gradually becoming more stable and secure. 





Impertan ConrrereNnce. 


I feel that in my review of the past year’s happenings T have left 
one of the most important events until the last. The great Imperial 
Conferenco which met in London this autumn was perhaps the 
most successful and important conference of Prime Ministers and 
representatives of the Commonwealth of British Nations that 
has ever taken place. The frank and open discussion of many 











———___ 
outsianding }* ints and subjects of inutual interest and es; 





| 
the clear declaration of the equality and status of thy Bias a 
and the Mother Country, may, we hope. serve to still furthes 
strengthen the material and sentimental bonds by which 4 
it overseas Dominions are linked together with us ir me Unit 1 


Rropire. 
Tt has been no pleasant task, ladies and gentlem to paint # 
picture of the results of our trade in 1926 in such ! ( 


but a candid retrospect of the past is often useful in teac 















































avoid mistakes’in the future. It is no good erying over spilt milk, 
for we cannot alter the past; and though previous ” : . 
feaches me to be chary of any forecast of the futur a 
lacking that there are better times in store for us. 

The inomumental folly of the coal stoppage h , to he 
paid for. With a reduction of profits mm 7nest brane of t 
the taxable income of the country for the } t vear must show. 
contraction, and fortuitous sources of national revenue are erad 
becoming exhausted. It would, therefore, seem untikely that we 
anexpect any lightening in the weight of our present direct laxatior 
Indeed, it would almost seem inevitable that some fresh burdens 
inust be imposed apon the country at large to meet the heayy de. 
mands that prist and prosent obligations mal uper 

A Favotrasre OurLoox, 

Local Authoriti throughout the country have leon faced h 
the necessity of providing relief for lorge nunaibe O' families de. 
prived of their carning power owing to unemplovinent arising froy 
lack of fuel and consequent ce 2 as wellbas for the dem dant 
ininers : and the large sums required for these purposes precluid 
any probubiltty of retief in the charges the ratepay have to] 
But. despite all this, there ts no reason to be downhearted. Ido 
net remmomber a time when. throughout the industries of the ce 
there was sucha feeling of up ctation and indeed optimism. From 
all sides, reports are current of better pres ix. of Ve lk 
hooks, and of raore inquiries for our productions, but, ! 
important even than these are the indications chat both capital a 
Jnbow are at last beg ling to revlize that the " terdependent 
and must face the future hand in hand. The dictum that | 
cyune tion of peace and effici ney it industry issearcely | Hnportant 
now than the question of international peace in TOLER cnunciat 
Mm nth by onc Of our most re pected labour leaders, wl 
remarkable speech at Clasgow, he plead d for industrial peace 
home, is a declaration of which we must all ipprove, and the recog 
nition of the fact that wherever there has be« co-operation and 
consultation between employer and workpeople, there has be 
mereased production pnd inereased war , trike me as of ) 
highest jn portance, 

A Sriniv or Coop Wit. 

Since the coal pits have been reopened itis a eratiiving t 
of the resunnption of labour that in so mi inv cases men have sho 
increasing keenness in their work in the pits, and if seems t \ 

inilar growth in the spirit of good will is gradually permeating 
other great industries of the country t welcome the moveny 
that is being initiated to foster these sentiments No one wishe 
to s¢ a lower standard of living in G1 t Britain, but a means 
mitist be found tom foreign competition and to prod woods 
ul uch prices as \ il enable us to retain our old. anc attr 
eustomers, It se hs Hnpract te ible to break down the vi is 
of hich wages and high cost of livine—another solutic must | 
found. We must reject the old fallaev that increased pre t 
per dan per hour means more unemployment and a lower standard 
of living. An tnereased ratio of product on meat cheay S 
more buy ‘rs, oud more wages. but to attain thi \ must have 
ail-round good will ane efliciency, with employer and emploved 
both working loyally and honestly together in. the struggle to 
sceure prosperity fot themselves, each other, and the count 
(Apptanuse.) 

Ladies and centh mien { have 1 ely y)! sur noy f 
the report and accounts as presented he adopted 

Mr. Colin FL Ci rmpbell econded the salutio 

CHaimmMan’s Rieveiy TO Qursiions. 

The Chairman. in reply to shareholders’ question | t, 
as fav as the pension fund was concerned, the bank had a growing 
staff. and the directors considered it wise to make the provisio 


shown in the report. With regard to the contingency fund, this 
was hardly the time. when they were barely out of the wood, t 
Later t. tho 


relax their appropriations to that fund. no doubt. th 
shareholders would reap the benefit of the appropriatior mad 


on, 


the same way as the existing shareholders had reaped the benet 


of the appropriations that their forefathers had made in the past, 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Lord Mlingworth, P.C.. Mr. Francis Alexander 
Johnston, Mr. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Sir Felix Schuster, Bt., and 
the Most Hon. the Marques of Reading. Puc G.0.B.. GCSA, 
G.CLLEK.. G.C.V.O., the retiring directors, were re-elected, and Sit 
Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse. K.B.E. (of Messrs. Price, Watcrhouse, 
and Co.), and Sir William Henry Peat, K.B 1. (of Messrs. Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell, and Co.) were reappointed for the 
current year. 





mdircors 


A hearty vote of thanks was given to the directors. General 
Manager, Branch Managers. and other ofticers of the Bank for thet 
efficient management and services, and also to Sir Harry Gos hen 
for his able conduct in the chair. 


The proceedings then terminated, 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 


TRADE AND THE MONETARY 
ELEMENT. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN SYSTEMS 
COMPARED. 


MR. McKENNA’S SPEECH. 


Tue ordinary gen ral meeting of the shareholders of the Midland 
Bank, Limited, was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, 
in January 28th, 1927. 

The Chairman, the Right Hon. R. McKenna, said, in part : 

The task I am setting myself to-day is by no means an easy one. 
| propose, if L ean, to give som answer, partial though it may be, 
to the question: Why is it that for the past six years we have 
suffered from trade depression and unemployment of almost un- 
paralleled severity, while America has enjoyed great and increasing 
prosperity ? In the present case ; 
that the monetary element has been of deep importance. 

Since the autumn of 1921 there has been a great expansion in bank 
deposits In the United States. It will be found that the average 
total deposits of the reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve 


| cannot escape the conclusion 








system rose from £2,860 millions for the twelve months ending 
November 1922 to £3,751 millions for 1923, an addition cf no less 





Over the same period the total deposits of the 
ten London clearing banks fell from £1,783 millions to £1,661 
millions, a decline of £122 millions. Those think that any 
nerease in the volume of money must be stigmatized as inflation 
will doubtless be alarmed by this growth of credit in the United 
States; but if the supply of new money does no more than keep 
pace with the increase in production, there is in fact no inflation 
whatever. We have to distinguish clearly between inflationary 
and non-inflationary growth in the volume of credit, and to do so 
start with the 


nto being. 


than £891 millions. 
| 


who 


we must question of how additional money comes 


DETERMINATION OF THE QUANTITY OF MONEY. 

Apart from the action of a bank, the public in practice are power- 
less to increase or diminish permanently the total of money except 
sor sending them out of the country. They 
may buy or sell, borrow or lend, the quantity of 
money in the will be unchanged. Should they draw out 
notes from their banks the y do no more than convert a bank balance 


Should they pay in notes to the credit 


by destroying their note 
spend or save; 





eountry 


ulation. 
they increase bank deposits to the exact amount 
by which currency in circulation is diminished. sy spending ot 
saving they may make circulate slower ; only by 
achange of habit which led them to carry more or less currency in 
thei por kets could they of their own initiative affect the total ot 
money. Not even by dealing in foreign exchange nor by borrowing 
or len ling abroad ts it possibl for the public to alter the volume of 


into currency In cll 
of their accounts 


money faster ot 


money, although by so doing they may raise or depress the external 
value of sterling. 


oming he 


It is a common practice to talk of foreign money 
English roing but the 
though convenient, is inaccurate, for the implication that the total 
amount otf the is affected by these operations 
It is not the money that moves, but the title to the money. 
The ownership of sterling may pass into foreign hands or we may 
but, with the unimportant 
exception already named of notes being sent abroad, the money 
itself is rooted in the country of its origim. 

The Government, independently of action by the Bank of 
England, are no less passive than the public. We must therefore 
look to action by the banks. and partie ularly the Bank of England 
as the central institution, for the cause of these movements. All 
banks, however, insist on maintaining a fairly regular proportion 
between their cash and deposits, so that if we are to discover the 
real causes of fluctuation in the quantity of money we must look 
for them in whatever produces variation in the total of bank cash, 
which in the language of the clearing banks means curreney holdings 
together with balances at the Bank of England. 


re or money abroad, language, 


money im eountry 


is false. 


acquire the owne rship of foreign money, 


VARIATION IN BANK CASH. 

It ay not be out of place to recall that in the language of the 
clearing banks cash means currency together with balances at the 
Bank of England. Banks hold coin and notes in their tills to meet 
their immediate additional notes in 
their vaults as a currency reserve, and balances at the Bank of 
England which are drawn upon according to the needs of their 
business. These together constitute bank cash, and as the amount 
rises or falls so the banks buy or sell, lend or don’t lend, in order 
to maintain their customary proportions between bank cash and 
deposits, ; 

The total of bank cash may vary from three First, 
the public may on balance pay into the banks some of the currency 
previously in circulation, or, on the other hand, may draw oft 
additional currency. Secondly, the banks may in theory buy 
goid ; but as such transactions do not at present take place on 
any substantial scale, they call for no further mention. Finally, 
there may be fluctuations in the total of bank balances at the 
Bank of England quite apart from either of the preceding causes. 


customers requirements, 


causes. 
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first possibility, variations in the quantity of 
currency in circulation, the short-term fluctuations may be fairly 
accurately foreseen and depend upon regularly recurrent needs. 
Wages, which create a large demand for currency, are almost 
always paid on Friday, with the result that the banks usually hold 
less cash at the close of that day's business than on any other day 
of the week. But the currency passes through the hands of shop- 
keepers, rent collectors and others back to the banks, and comparing 
one week with another the total of bank cash does not vary much 
on this account. Again, at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide and 
August Bank holiday the public call for more currency, and the 
result is a temporary reduction in bank cash. ‘These are events of 
regular occurrence and short duration. The conventional proportion 
of cash to deposits is slightly lowered in the first stage of such 
demands for additional currency, but the decline does not usually 
give rise to any protective measures by the banks in the way of 
restricting loans or selling securities in order to restore their normal 
cash proportions. As regards long-term variations, these are only 
gradual and arise from changes in national habit. which are neces- 
sarily slow in making themselves felé and which therefore do not 
demand consideration at this point. 
POSITION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The third and far the most important cause of fluctuation in the 
total of bank cash takes the form of variations in bank balances 
at the Bank of England which may 
than public demands for currency. Herein lies the kernel of 
the matter. It is recognized that the principal 
cause of any but the most transient movements in these balances 


be attributed to causes other 


not generally 


is not something done by the banks, but something done by the 
Bank of England. If the Bank of England makes a loan. or dis- 
counts bills, or buys gold or securities, the amount paid becomes 


bank cash. Conversely, when a loan by the Bank of England is 
repaid, or discounted bills ave met at maturity, or gold or securities 
are sold, bank cash is correspondingly dim nished. The only other 
possible cause of fluctuation is the payment of currency into or out 
of the Bank of England according as the publie require less or more 
for circulation, and, as Ll have alre shown, such movement 
in the main purely temporary and of no very serious extent. 

Indirectly, therefore, the Bank of England is’ in 
the controller of the volume of money. Thus we see that th 
standard is by no means the * automatic * mechanism it is ¢ 
alleged to be, the Bank, merels 
ealling in loans, can within limits } 
of credit regardk 
ever, Is Love rned by 
freedom for the exercise of policy as 


nly are 
practice 
vold 
ommontls 
lending or 
romp an expansion or contraction 
ft vold. The Bank itself, how 

the terms of its constitution, and even such 


since by buying or selling, 


s ot 


movements 


it might Possess Is In Consick rable 


measure limited by the rigidity of its systern, This is the point on 
which L wish to lay emphasis to-day. 

It is not surprising, in view of the conditions of our trade in 
recent years, that Bank of England policy has for some time been 


a matter of controversy. All parties ac the principle 
that the governing factor ercise of monetary powers should 
be the needs of healthy and legitimate trade, but they do not apres 


knowledge 


in th 


as tothe practicability or the method of securing this result. Indeed 
neither the critics nor the defenders of the present monetary system 
are all in agreement among themselves. If we were to label one 
party deflationist and the other inflationist we hould do creat 


Injustice to many of the more sober disputants on both sides. 


INFLATION AND DeFLATION, 


Tt is true that slow but steady reduction in 
the quantity of money ; regardless of other 
us back to what they pre-War normality 
never explain why the conditions of 1913 should be 
normal any than those of 1927 or 1827 or any other date. 
It is no less true that another group of people firmly believe in the 


possiblity of an indefinite extension of production and trade on a 


ome people scek by a 
conseg uence to bring 
though they 
regarded as 


describe as 


more 


solid and prosperous basis by means of nothing more than acon 
tinuous increase in the money. 
are rightly called deflationists and inflationists, and [ have not yet 
made up my mind which of the two if they had their would 


quantity of These two sets of men 
Way 
do more injury to our national welfare. 

The arguments against both inflation and deflation are sufficient ly 
clear to make it evident that our proper nothing 
todo with either. But it is not always easy to know when we are 
in fact inflating or deflating. Let what L mean by 
turning to the United States, where, | have mentioned already, 
the volumne of money has expanded enormously in recent years. 
On the face of it this might appear to be a inflation, but if 
we examine statistics of produc tion over the same period we shall 
n industrial output. 


course is to have 


me illustrate 


case ol 


see that a very large increase has taken place 
Asa result there has been no rise in prices and no inflation, 
MONETARY SYSTEM. 


Riempiry or Bervisu 


drawn from out 
restriction of 


Now let me take another case, 
in which, without any actual 
circumstances are such as to make 
deflation. In order fully to oecupy our people, an immediate in 
crease of banking credit, that is, of money, is indispensable for 
carrying the larger volume of commodities which the unemployed 
and the new recruits to labour will produce. To check the growth 
of credit when the population is steadily increasing and vast numbers 
of men and women are out of employment is obviously to cut oft 
all hope of trade expansion unless prices are continuously lowered. 
But we all know what falling prices mean to trade in these conditions. 
Deflation, even rigorous deflation, was a harsh necessity in 1920 and 
1921. Its continuance in varying degrees of intensity through the 
following three years, after the United States had abandoned the 


OWL CN perience 
credit, the 
our condition one ot Continuous 


basic 
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process, was based on the desire to effect an early return to the gold 
standard. We have now been working on the gold standard for 
nearly two years, and, except for the rigidity of the Bank of England 
system, there is nothing to prevent the same response being given 
to growing trade demands in this country as has been given 
in America. 

It is accepted as an axiom that an influx of gold into the Bank of 
England stimulates trade here. The stimulus, however, is not due 
to the Bank having more or Jess bullion buried in its vaults, but to 
the additional bank cash which the purchase of gold creates. The 
effect. on the total of bank cash is precisely the same whether the 
Bank buys gold, or bills, or War Loan, or bricks and mortar, whether 
it lends to the Government, the Bank of France, or any other of its 
private customers. When the Bank buys gold, however, its reserve 
is strengthened and the ratio improved ; when it buys anything else 
the reserve remains unaffected and the ratio declines. It naturally 
follows that an increase of bank cash which arises from an influx of 
gold is regarded with equanimity and even satisfaction, while a 
proposal for an increase of bank cash specifically to meet trade needs 
would not be viewed with the seme cordiality. 

Exnaustive Exquiry Nerepep. 

The American system has been framed to suit modern conditions, 
and in fixing reserve requirements the development of deposit 
banking has been duly recognized. On the other hand, the Bank 
of England continues to operate under the Act of 1844, and as a 
consequence its reserve is insuflicient to permit open market opera- 
tions with a view to increasing the volume of credit on anything 
more than quite a small scale. If our central bank were to be re- 
established on the same reserve basis as either the Federal Reserve 
Banks or the recently reconstructed Reichsbank, or indeed in 
accordance with any modern system, the Bank of England would 
have a reserve standing at a far higher figure than it does to-day, 
and could work with much greater freedom of policy and with mani- 
fest advantages to our trade. I am convinced that this subject 
merits the most disinterested and painstaking investigation. An 
exhaustive inquiry into the principles on which a central bank 
should be founded and should conduct its operations would be of 
immense service to the public. The vital need for the future is to 
ensure that the maintenance of prosperity, with a growing popula- 
tion and ever-improving standard of living, both requiring an 
expansion in the volume of trade, shall not be hampered by false 
restrictions on the quantity of money. We need careful and expert 
consideration of the theoretical basis and practical technique of 
our credit and currency system, including the position of the Bank 
of England as the central institutionand custodian of our monetary 
No time is too early for this, but the present is peculiarly 

Bank Charter 
Issue 


resources, 
opportune by reason of the necessary revision of the 
involved in the projected amalgamation of the note 
THe Bank's Accounts. 

Paid-up capital and reserve both amount to £12.605.798, Current, 
deposit and other accounts on December Sist last at 
£366,423.103, nearly 18 millions higher than a year before. The 
home safe scheme inaugurated in the early part of the year has since 
been extended to the whole of our branches in England and Wales, 
Acceptances and engagements on account of customers have also 
Avet ptarmes 


compensating 





stood 


increased by over a million to £37,065,b15, alone 
declined by 3 millions, but there was a more than 
increase in engagements, which may be attributed to the growing 
popularity of the forward exchange facilities offered by the bank. 

Coin, gold bullion, bank and currency notes aud balances with the 
Bank of England ammount to £52,994.044, slight ls less than a year 
ago. On the other hand. balances with. 
collection on other banks in Creat Britain and treland are 
higher at £18,222,492, while money at call and short notice 
hy t millions to £22,786,852. These three items are together equal 
to 25.7 per cent. of our deposit Labilitie the same figure as 
that recorded # vear ago. Investments are 4 millions higher ond 
now amount to £38,853,582. Bills discounted are also up by 5 mil- 
lions, now standing at £46.744.312. Advances and 
other accounts have increased by a turther 4 mualtions to £200, £59,903, 
Bank Premises are entered at £6,936. and we now operate 
through more than 1.900 offices in England and Wak Investment 
in affiliated institutions stands at £6,493.809. 

The net profit for the year shows a further smali increase to 
535.730, which with the amount brought forward makes a total 
£3,.548,806 for allocation. The dividend of IS per cent. per 
xumnum, less tax, absorbs £1,823.874. Of the remainder. £500,000 
has been appropriated to bank premises redemption fund, and 
£200,000 to officers’ pension fund, leaving £825,022 be carried 
forward. 
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to 


Neep ror Goon Witt, 

in conclusion he said : 

if LT have not already wearied vou, T should like to utier a singh 
word on the position of our country as now L see it. Last year 
was a time of troubles almost unexampled in their severity and far- 
reaching effects. But, whatever else they have produced. 1 think 
it may be said that. as the choicest flowers often bloom from: the 
thormest stems, so the most valuable asset of corporate life may 
now bein the bud. We should all have learned from the past year’s 


experiences that we cannot thrive without good will and ready 
co-operation based upon mutuel understanding ond the com 


pletest form of confidence. Together we thrive or perish : together 
we rise or fall. | trust —and in this I am confident you will join 
with me - that 1927 may see the dawn of a new era in our industriel! 
relationships, tho resumption of the upward trend of prosperity. 
and the spread of increasing and deepening happiness for the legions 
of our compatriots. 

The report was adopted, other ordinary busines 
and the proceedings terminated with a vole of thanks tu 
man, 


iransaciod 


ihe 
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oBpener 
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; January 28th. 


Tht Ninety-sixth Annual Meeting of Sharcholde: 


| anc. aided by the subsidy, had helped farmers to grow 
Despite the efforts of the National Farmers’ Union, the mt 


a, 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL Anp 


MARTINS LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN’S SURVEY OF HOME TRADES 


PLEA FOR PEACE AND PRODUCTION. 


NINETY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


Liverpool & Martins Limited was held at Liverpool, on Briq 
pate - ay 

The Chairman, Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin CB 

presided over a large attendance. oe 

The Chairman, in moving the adopiion of th 
Accounts, referred to the retirement at the end of last 
Mr. T. Fisher Caldwell, who succeeded Sir James 
three years ago. The Board wished to place on record their appy 
ciation of the many he rendered the Bank mn 
twenty-three years he was connected with it. 

Mr. A. F. Shawyer had been appointed General Manager in | 
place, an appointment made by the Board with confidenss 
for not only had Mr. Shawyer had long banking experience, fips 
with the Cumberland Union Banking Co., and afterwards wit 
the Bank of England, the Lincolu & Lindsey Bank, and the Midla 
Bank, but in the two and a half years since he joined the Bank 
Liverpool the Directors and the customers had learnt how ey 
was his insight into the many problems that confront a banker, 

Mr. J. M. Furniss, District General Manager of the North Raster, 
District, had been appointed Assistant General Manager of the 
Bank, and had been succeeded in the North astern District by ¥ 
Jd. MeWKendrick. 


Report and 
Summer of 
Hope Simpso, 


Services luring tly 


creat 


Mr. H. Mancknols Walton, for live years a member of the ¥ 

chester Board, had been elected to the Gencral Board. 
SavTiseAcronyY Year Prat 

Reviewig the balance sheel., the Chairman said after mak 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, the net profit for the yea 
amounted to £542,730. a decrease of £240,586 from 1925. b 
£12.288 more than 192%. £138,356 was brought forward. and tly 
Board proposed to allocate £150,000 to Reserve, bringing it upt 
£2.000.000 (a considerable figure he hoped to see increased until 
was at least equal to the paid-up capital): to write £50,000 
Bank Premises Account, which would then stand at the very: 

| servative figure of £1,555.9423. having regard to their very valua 
properties ; and te pay a half-yearly dividend of 8 per cont., mak 
16 per cont. for the year, a rate maintained since 114, 

Loans and advanec which decreased by some two mil 
pounds the previous year, had risen by £1.289.692, as was onl 
he expected frou: the condition of trade in the areas in which t 
Bank was interested. This was naturally reflected in the pro 
tions of cash in hand and money at short notice, whicl 23.2 pes 
eeni., as againt 24.13 per cent. ; 

BANKS any B ks 
Once more, thea, we have done our shares” the Chairmar 
tinted, ih helping to finance the trade are industry of the countr 
In doing so. we have. in conunon with the other banks. fulfilled o 
proper funetion, and tL submit, with due respect to our crities, thet 
the banks should keep stricthy within their province. 1 imagu 
most brueiness mud will teres with me that a trade would preter t 


solve its own probleris without outside interference. English bank 


have always set their faces against becoming partners in the bus 








nesses of their customers and prefer to deal with their customers @ 
individuals rather than to deal with trades as a whole. Even sq 
posing one trade to he partic tlarhy di ressecl at a ai i: momen 
yet the members of that trade all differ from each other in th 
financial conditions and need separate sympathetic treatment. 
The hisiory ot ihe London Money Market in 1926 showed tha 
the Bank of England had exercised its control of the market bet 
wiseiv ond well. There were great hopes n the early part ot t} 
year the Bank Rate would fall below the 5 per cent. to which 
had heen raised in the previous December, bot these were cash 
by the venerel strike and the coal clispute . 
Howe Trapus Reviews 
Home trades naturally had been affected adversely by the stil 


Farmers again had had a disappointing year. 
on stock had suffered se 
being the one bright spot. More beet factories had come 


erop. 


trace bad heen unprofitable. milk production during the past! 
yeat having overrun consumption, 

There had been e teady and fairly pretit ible trade in heat, é 
prices seemed to have come down ioa fairly safe level, owing to the 
good crops harvested in most exporting countries. The year 





imports were slightly, larger than in 1925. 
one for the milling trade, which suffered from excessive compenlt 
ihe country being still overamilled, and prospects were ol 


bi iglit. 
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The year had been a hac | 
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a 
Coat SET-BACK, 

done to the nation by the coal dispute had 
t} miners others in the of 
mnd had driver many of them into debt that 


The incalculable harm 
ily involved and loss over 


not ol 


£999,000, 000 In wal 


uld take years ry oO h tcl s the exhaustion of their ‘Trade 
wat funds, but mit mwhers | isu recdl equally in the deteriora 
oat min = and plants and the loss of profits. Any profits made 
"1927 wo hd dra t } en nm vreat measure m re paring the 
ot don Ree from the eftes of the strike would take 
months, and B ned by goodwill on all sides and hard work 


months, 





on the part or 

The expectati ; dual revival of the ire» and | teel trade 
vod with the trike. and tl British output of pig iron wa 
Jower than it had ns 1850, and of steel the lowest for thirty 
ase rhe outlook for the future, | ver, Was promising. Many 
jurn ves hh dl bee restaried, and 1 \ of the shortage ot pig iron, 
roduction show lvo ahead it ilv coal costs could be ke pt low. 
With the revival ol lustry there was a rising demand for con 
etructional steel] l shipbuilding material. 

Although ship! lin had heel tandstill throughout the 
country, fo! the coming year the outlook was good. There was a 
considera ble amo t of work on order, and some of the closed y ds 
would p shably bes pened shortly 

rhe outlook ping wa lighter, as it was thought freights 
had now reacl { yy that rradual increase would 
ghortly result. 

In the engi ' trad {] vear had be na bad one, but t vas 
hoped that with the revi ul of work in the shipbuilding yards there 
would be a general demand for t] ew and improved machine 
necessary if bi output and nomical working were to be 
obtained, 

t ¢ 

ll difficu ! . re / 1 heen reat Thr ughout 
the year there had ! i fall in the prices of raw material 
and | <tiles. which had resulted in buyers holding olf. The state ot 
affairs in China lia iken away one of cur best markets, and in 
addition foreign competition im thie ATSE! qualtit es of woods had 
grown more sevel The | Amer in cotton erop, with its con 
BOR I les vused the American section of the sp trinin 
tr le to sult re thar inv ott 

Prospects for 1927 were fair. ocks we not heavy and should 
be rapidly absorbed, while with pri at their present low level all 
fr of dept i | tb if rend, and with any indication 
of upward ' L orders should be placed. 

Britain 1] d ! rks cotton production ; 
and in the futu despite k rv competition from our rivals, we 
ought, if only ita I to continue to hold 
ou | ri} | 2) woods, 

\\y 

Tn the woollen trad Is hadt hart time or even stood 1] 
owing to tl mportation of I manufactured voods at prices 
with which our 1 wehurers ¢¢ i not cornpete. Vhe apprectation 
of the Frencl " | n ito eliminate that competition, 
and with fr { | trouble at home it was hoped 
trad | 

( orn IN i PRACK. 

Re of woago that industrial poace is 
tl reatest { rreat ( rman said the stern facts of 
] ws cor t ippal feu of um ployment had 
taught them, haps nothing else ever would, how dependent 
each trade, « | lund ' n other trades and other in 
dividuals 

We have s that if the coal mines cease to work,” he said, 
“the blast furnaces and the steel works have also to close down, 


and in their wake work anil hipbuildir vos 


crippled. So, too, if the textile trades work short hours the hight 
engineers’ shops a affected. Trade cannot really prospe nless 
all are doing well. It is uselk or the ery of higher wages to be 
raised unless t} Nation as a whole is at work and is) carning 
profits, 

By la uw rife we hay idded to the national burdens and 
have made out yoods mor exp ive. Our mnereasing expe nditure 
and dim nishir vy revenue will not llow the reMDISSION of taxation 


The 
Ovu 
aply, 


which is so essentia the relief of the burdens of industry. 
! 


in rates further handicap our manutacturers 


trade welfare depends on our being al 


SeCTIOUS INCTeASE 


to produce well and che 


but indust ric annot instal th machinery needed for greater 
efficiency if t] are no profits left, after paying the first charge 
of wag 1 te th pital required to run the work 

Let us. th sour resolution for 1927, determine to do all that 
we can to add to the ¢ iency of our respective businesses and to | 
eut down ou penses, that we may prodvu » the best goods in the 
best and cheap vay. in orde to retain ow place in those markets 
that we have nso near losing this vear ; and, while working 
together n pa hin to this commor nd, let capital bear im mind 
the rightful ne is of labour and vive labour over and above adequate | 
wages that should allow of a constant], improving st mndard of living. 
tome chance participation, by investment, mm the profit that. | 


remain after Nothing interest 


as to realize that if the business in which 
will benefit ; nothing 


tal has received its due return. a 


man so much in } sraile 
well he, too, 
of all. 


The Repo \ yunts wer 


he is employed is doing benefits 


track 80 much ; the welfare 


unanimously adopted. 








BANK OF LIVERPOOL 
& 
MARTINS LIMITED 


Head Office: 
7 WATER LANE, LIVERPOOL. 


London Office 
68 LOMBARD STREET, 


Et, 3 
Capiial Subscribed... cat ] 

Capital Paid Up and Reserves 4,454,154 
Deposits, etc.,at 31st Dec. 1926 59,819,3 


The has 389 
also Agents in all the principal 
towns and 


Bank offices, 


abro id. 


' 
at home 


All descriptions of Bankin 


Exchange i 


ACCOUNTS OPENED for £1 and upwards. 


Interest allowed. 











¢ BUILD 

aN BOARD'S PATENT 
ise ‘WIRE TENSION’ 
aah 4%. GREENHOUSES 
s/he dm at PS ty 
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: Tron Frame 
14 = he iframe, 
Ma. Phosphor Bronze Clips 


——— 


BOARD & COMPANY, 


SKINNER 
NORTH STREET, BEDMINSTER, BRISTOL. 








1837—1927. 


HOME MISSIONS 


The A.C.S. 


Churchpeople are thankful 


is now completing its 90th year. Man 
f 


for what the Society 


‘ , AAS: ‘ 
doing to support a working Ministry in poor 


difficult of 
helped through early struggles by the Society's 


1 Oe. 


places. Hundreds parishes have 


aid 
At resent 600 curates are depending on 
E I 


5 1 a? 
payments towards guarvenrly stipends. 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS INVITED. 


Additional Curates Society:--51 Belgrave Road, Londoa, S.W. 1. 
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OXFORD “BOOKS 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY VERSE. 
DNavip Nicuo. SMitH. 8/6 net. 
10/- net. 
“Mr. Nichol Smith has given us 
selection of the verse of the age.” 
This is a spacious anthology; if one 
on it it is of sufficient force and volume to bring 
century closely and fully to one’s observation.” 


" . — . > . 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF 

VERSE. 
Edited by Sr. Joun Lucas. New edition. 
paper. 10/- net. 

“The revised and considerably enlarged new edition of this 
excellent anthology, a selection as critical as, and more compre- 
hensive than, that made years ago by Mr. George Saintsbury, is 
to be welcomed for many reasons. For one thing, and we will 
not apologise for the digression, it should do something towards 
bringmg its editor into the position he has long deserve: ‘ 
concerned with him only as an anthologist, a 
capacity in which he shows catholicity enough to include the 
best of every school, and independence enough to reveal his 


own preferences.”—Saturday Review. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN GAY. 


Edited by G. C. Fanner. (Oxford Standard Authors. 3/6 
net. Oxford Poets. 6/- net. India paper. 7/6 net.) 


“In this member of the attractively but modestly “ got-up” 
and inexpensive series of Oxford editions of Standard Authors 
we have a work of finer scholarship and more real importance 
than is to be found in many a grandly arrayed volume of ten 
times its price.”"—Notes and Querics. 

“Surely a lesson to other publis shers in good and cheap pro- 
duction. One could hardly wish for a better or more readable 


Gay.” —Cambridge Review. 
THE MINOR POEMS OF DANTE, 
*"Luccut. 7/6 net. 


Translated by Lorna dE 
“The present translator has enjoyed advantages which were 
denied to her predecessors. s, in addition to these 


external advantages, she displays a dee ded aptitude for the work, 
her translations are, at any rate, more faithful and sometimes, 


LQPOEDO DEI ILE ES 


Selected by India paper. 


an admirably representative 
Daily New 

spends but enough time 
the eighteenth 


ies and Oucries, 


FRENCH 


$/6 net. India 


Here we are 


as we have already suggested, more poetical than those of 
Rossetti himself.”——Jimes Literary Supplement. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, E.C. 4. 
DEP LOL OLDS LDL DOD BLED ODL. 
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A 1927 GUIDE AND 
OF REFERENCE 
FOR INVESTORS 


“ The 


30 


Investments.”’ 


BEST in their 
summed up 
of yield, 


Chosen as the 
respective classes, 
and arranged in order 


together with full details of 
Capital, Reserves, Dividends 
paid, market prices, and other 


points indispensable to judicious 
investors, 


New Edition issued Jenuary, 1927, 


PRICE 


1/- 


Post Free from the 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ 
LIMITED 
4 London Wall eee 


from whom may 


charge, a 4-page 


ASSOCIATION 
(Depi. DB), 

C. 2, 

ko be had on applic ition, free of 


criptive leailet, with two specimen 
from the actual, book. 


Londoa, © 


} 
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¢ 
Healing by Manipulation 


| The SPECTATOR recommends it “‘ emphatically for its 


asked to nolify The Srecraror Office 
















FEBRUARY CONTENTS. 


Second long and absorbing Instalment (with | 
Synopsis of First Instalment) of :— 


Great New Novel 


“THE WILDERNESS” 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


‘The Informer,” has 
recommended for the “Femina Vie 
Heureuse ” Prize and awarded the “ James 
Tait Black Memorial ” ‘ the best 
in English last year. 


whose previous novel, 
been 


Prize as 
imaginative work 
Already this startling story is being much 
talked of. 
can begin now with the aid of the synopsis 
of first instalment. But you will be moze 
likely to order the January Number of “* The 
| Humanist’ 
| work of this brilliant young writer, hailed by 


If you have not yet read it you 


once you are interested in the 


every eminent critic as a genius. 


Othe; interesting contributions by :— 


Lady Weigall. Sir Arthur Yapp. 

“The Traveller.” Moyna MacGill. 

Lady Trustram Eve. Rev. Tom Sykes. 
Major Segrave. 


Specimen copy, post free, if 
| **The Spectator” is mentioned. 


Price 6". Obtainable everywhere. Price 64 


Offices: 


Humanity House, Ranelagh Road, S.W.1. 














Cloth, 
by pos 


A Book recommended by 


2s bar 
the Press for its sanity Sd 


(Pone-setting) By } HENRY JONES 
HIS is not a professional work. It has been af bone 
for the ordinary reader who is interested in b 


setting and would like to know something heat | it. 


sanity. 








Bookseller, or from - 
Fieev Srreer, Lonpon, E.C* 


a 


‘To order from any 
Co., JoHNsoNn’s Court, 


Wat 


is & 


—_—<—<—<—<—= 
—— 


addresses at 
MIDDAY 0) 


subscribers who are changing their 
BEFORE 
MONDAY ov vacn weeK. The previous address to whi 


the paper has been sent and receipt number should be - 


Direci 
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{ COMMENTARY by MICHAEL SADLEEIR 
With frontispiece in photogravure and seven cellotype plates. 15,'- net. 
J, EL. GARVIN in a leading artich 7) 
‘The first adequate study of Anthony Troiloy nands at f 
human portray and literary analysis. But not s it the final he -t 
sul Te >; yo t read it without happy me ‘ h Victorian i hol 
Phere are vy eminent books about nelish | 1 has ( I 
mn Sadie TI ker imi dl iY S l ! 
iw and living biography.” 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY in “ ¢ uiry Life 
In uhis * ¢ MIT nlarv’ is not ¢ ly eood \ ill, od 1 « 
ter turnished by the con:mentator,.” 
OLIVER ELTON “ Liverp Post": 
This ‘Commentary’ performs with care and enthus a e lo 
] | maw documents and hitl » unpiublisl at i 
\] ~ 1 lic 1 a tril ¢ suid tu ly nthe "a2 h | I 
r \bi 1 work 4 ! al and ¢ teal: he tou Ss on " | 
Ss it ¢ es and ade ( il 1 mau | indi ] 
sme as just and tml 
ROBERT LYND | fhe Datly 
Mr. Sadletr brings two human beings to Ti Prol ! met 
story he has, without concealing any of the ’ ‘ kk 1 il } ! S 
done admirable service to the fame ot a great vcs 
LEONARD WOOLF int the “ Nettou and oMheneiui 
‘It is certainly the best biography of tl noand the best « I< 
that has so far been writen Dut itis 1 than that, for it is also a hit 
strane oman, Trollope’s mother, and its mcdari {1 h beyond bic | ‘ y 
! 1 1 nelude a extreme! if esting id o ! { i th 1 
s x really po wil discusses the | tc ot J ‘34 
ee | ee aa 
THE INQUISITION: — From its Establich- THE HEART OF EMERSON'S 
ment to the Great Sebisim. 3) | RN ALS wy ee 
Ry A. L. MAYCOCK, M.4.) With an Introduc- J Condensed aud Edited bv BLISS PERRY. haa 
tion by FATHER RONALD KNOX, and cight <, ee ee estate Pie ‘ ; 
collolype plates. 12/6 net. fist y V \ i Mr. Pers 
wevin of tt ‘ ; 
j 
lati scashenien’ tame desis UNDER THREE EMPERORS 
THE \ ULE} ‘ RNG: - Ry BARON VON) REISCHACH. futhorised 
Its Geography, Hi tory and Works ol Art trensiation fron the German by PRINCE 
By EDWARD HUTTON, With 32 collotype REECHER 10/6 net 
plates from old prints in the possession of the UNTER ENe vjO net. 
tutheor. 21/- net. . — > - TE wparet 
R herd hou! AN OPEN-AIR PULP 
By FATHER RONALD KNOX. 6/- net. 
| \ ' , 
bh 
MAN: AN INDICTMENT fon 
4 Plea fas Masculine Revaissence. By 
INVHONY VM. LUDOVICL ftuthor of “* Women: 
€ Vindication.” If,- net. 
7 ™, ay , ." 4 BEE pba 7 . A % A » 
JOHANNINE WRITINGS A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR i 
5 si ’ ; By DANIEL DEFGE. Printed from oa First f 
4 Study of the { po« aly pee and the ¥. ourth Edition. Uniform with ‘Moll Flanders,” 
Gospel. By j. E sPLIN ( {Ri ENTER. ol /- net. = Roxana,” ete. au/s nei. 


THE BOOK NOBODY KNOWS 


Ry BRUCE BARTON. 





WAYS OF 
By 


SKIN DEEP 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SVITH, 


CRAVEN HOUSE 
By PATRICK HAMILTON, 


THEIR TRADITION 
By GUY RAUWLENCE. 


10 ORANGE 
ceSTREET 23 


7/0 net. 
By 


7/6 net. 


7/O net. By 
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W rite jor 








FICTION 
ESCAPE | 
VOEL PORREST,. 
THE VERDICT OF YOU 
WIENRY WADE, 
HIGH SILVER 


ISTHONY RICH IRDSON, 


eu 


CONS TABL 


LETTERS OF GEOR 

to Members of his Family 
Edited by ALGERNON and 
With a P; 


( } 


KE 
J 4 


GISSING 


ELLEN 


eface by his Son. Portrait. 


GISSING. 
18/- 
\ 


net. 
nol 
‘ , 





ra os = 





MANHATTAN ‘TRANSFER 


7/6 net, By JONSN DUS PASSOS, 7/6 net. 
ALL YOUNG MALCOLM 
6/- net. By GEORGE BLAKE. 7/6 net. 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
7/6 net, By THEODORE DREISER, 10/- net 
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LONDON 
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5 PLAYER'S NO. 3 °* 
° ° 6 ° N° i 
A Virginia Cigarettes 3 
No 
N°% P 
3 # What a difference the extra Ne 
0 2 
ns quality makes! Ns 
Ne Ns 
N°5 10 fr 8d. ZO for 1/4 N3 
Es WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS =, 
N° Also in !-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- N'3 
2 - 
N’3 Sarre v3 
N°3 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottiagham. N° 
N% Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britein and Ireland), Limited. N° 
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Winter Wy aM 
Wisdom* Uj: “i Wy 
tor Motorists 


T’S winter wisdom to fit Dunlop Cords now—because 
| of the exceptional road grip they ensure. In providing 
for every factor in tread design, Dunlop experts have 
paid particular attention to NON-SKIDDING PROPER- 
TIES, with the result that the Dunlop Triple-Stud Tread 
is one of the greatest aids to safe winter motoring that 
has ever been devised. 
Be sure it says 


FOR SAFETYS SAKE “MADE IN 


eopamng ond _ 









DONLOP RUBRER COMPANY LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM, 


== DUNLOP »ow *** 
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HAVE YOU—- 


realised what Hard Water 1S costing you 
in Health, Comfort and Cash? It rasps 
your skin, dulls your complexion and 
induces digestive and uric acid troubles. 
Similarly it furs kettles and boilers, and 


wastes coal, soap, soda and tea. 


Why put up with Hard Water? — 






HOUSEHOLD WATER SOFTENER 


will give you soft healthful v for all purposes. 


Easily fixed, whet negligible, absolutely auto- 
matic, it saves its cost in a short time, and gives 


you a delightful luxury for nothing 


Write for Booklet P to: 


UNITED WATER SOFTENERS L” 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 








THE COMFORT OF 
A WARM HOUSE. 


be Heated a 
Radiators. | 


Your entire home 


without Pipes 


can 
or 


The entire house from ground floor 
to attic can be flooded with the 
genial temperature of June through- 
out the severest Winter weather. 





This remarkable invention, the One- 
pipe Heater, has been installed in 
hundreds of homes and buildings in 
the U.K. and the system may be 
seen operating in a private London 


residence by appointment. 


Will burn 


a 
stoOKInNg2 on 


coke or anthracite— 


ly twic> daily. 
Installed complete in a few days 
with no disfigurement at cost of 


proximately £120/149. 
Write or -all for 


in lallat ton 


Booklet and list of Oncpipe 


Only address—- 


ileal 


ONEPIPE HEATER, LTD., 


11 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S.W.1 








(824). A | 


CPhen V iciort 4385, 











H.R.H. — 


Prince Nicholas 


of Greece 
MY FIFTY YEARS 


Fie Seat of te 
Wild 


by KV. R. CALVERT 


3rd 





oy } f } 


> ein al | 
British Columbia 


| 
by H. GLYN-WARD | 
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have ELECTRICITY with ts 
endless uses, touse at your will... 


i My, CY 
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Ge a ZB, 


f° a home generating | It is practically a Vibra- 
plant, the pee ee | tionle: . P ie nt. aod 
, p _ | Flickerles Light 
the most perice t suaranteer. Berae acti 
built. Operate ! | contained, ; 
4-strohe engine 1 } ! pif 
: hows 
it slow speed, it can- u 
, } cont LIONS to mith 
not ever-heai. : will | , 
and th " sp 


give year of ch { | occupied ji | than 


ax " 9.°LISTER 





I1KW'Se lf'~Cont aine d_ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
PLANT 
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BROKEN— 


$ 

EYER before in the whole of the 

Christian era has there been such amazing 
sacrifice and endurance. 

A conservative estimate places the Armenians’ 


less at 


One Million Dead 


during ten years of suffering. Starvation and disease are 
taking a terrible toll of the uohappy remainder. 

Much of Armenia's crushing burden is the dire result 
of help given to the Allies in the Great War. Ta return 
for their aid these heroic people were promised succour 


and protection. 


Shall we redeem the Pledge? 


The present need calls for a wider and deeper and 
more practical interest. Wil you help us to continue 
to provide meals for the needy thousands? Orphans 
are being housed and trained, girls received from 


Moslem harems are placed in safety. Women and 
found employment. Baby welfare centres 
the blind, all claim: your sympathy, 
id to Capt. G. Ff. Gracey, D.S.O., 
General Secretary. 


THE 


FRIEHDS of ARWIENIA 


ar of “— 
firis| art 
and clinics and 


Please: re 











eee 


It Fits 
All Souls 


James Gilmour, of Mongolia, said of the Bible: 
“It fits the soul as well as a Chubb’s key fits the 
lock it was made for.” 

T. Kagawa, the eminent Japanese writer and 
philanthropist, confesses: “ When I received the 
Gospel, it came over my life and blood—it was q 
new lite to me.” 

A Japanese naval officer declared: “I have 
realized that the Bible is the most Japanese of 
bocks, and speaks right home to the heart.” 

A Chinese said: ‘ Whoever made that Baok 
made me; it knows all that is in my heart.” 

** Dees that Book speak? ”’ asked one African 
of another. ‘“* Yes,”’ was the reply, “* ii speaks to 
the heart.” 

“Tt is the touchstone of my soul,’ said an Indian, 

It is the Bible Society’s business te circulate that 
Book among all the peoples of the world. 


Will you help? 
Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


are a practical investment. 
THEY possess the sheen of silk, 


are serviceable, smart, econo- 

mical and suitable fer all occasions. 
a . c 
In the enormous variety of pat 
terns available there is something te 
satisfy the most critical of tastes. 
ASK YO t OUTFITTER TOOK POR tHE REGIS 
OR STOR iO SHOX TERED “ LUVISCA™ TAB ON 
YOU THi. NEWES1 EVERY GARMENT. NONE 
4 Ns VUINE WITHOU! 
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distinctive productions. 


aie Sex! he choice 


ba flavour | TOPCOATS 


~—=6KEGREYS 7 a = 
ATUDDsMiEL UDDs IY} TLUNGTON 
Nt bi 
OF ALL 81,GRACECHURCH ST. E 
TOBACCONISTS. 36. ABBEY HOUSE, VICTORIA’ etree: T. 


J SPORTING AND] AND [MILITARY TAILORS. -} [MILITARY TAILORS. -} 
7, 51.CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. W. 
20 furl 67-69, CHANCERY LANE, HOLBORN. WC 
Bs Wrsm rs coreRn. LONDON. S WI, 


ee HY aed ee . 
he ' PYLE is one of the 
most clus jo and in- 
definable of abstract 
nd qualities. It is je striking 
the ' characteristic of almost 
Sa : every first-class exponent 
| |f of a popular sport, and it 
is the difference between 
ave oe 1 ew: 
; mediocrity and a work of 
of ‘ 
art. 
" To the man who would be 
20 | well-dressed tt 1s essential, 
and it is an achievement of 
cal y | Studd & Millington that f, 
Cag aie 
> to this fascinating quality 1s | 
: ~the bi rette og hong foe 
: L Ci a é }# never missing from their |f 
! 
| 
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Waterman’s New Desk Stand a — 
EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD HAVE ONE | “STANDARD ” SUPERSTITIONS. 


Many professional and business men like to keep a pen and 

pencil for special use at the desk, ‘To meet this ever-growing | S sli Be ] 

demand Watermans have devised a particularly neat and pl ing alt. 

effective Pen, Pencil, and Stand combined in one. Illustration PILLING salt was held to be an unlucky omen by 
‘a o - INK Se Vas ne > ai i cy 4 I 

(greatly reduced) shows the idea at a glance. ‘The colouring ie Rsimane and the suqeneitin iy descended 


is wonderful. It is a rich red and black Ripple marking—a 
Woterman secret, Ss to our day s. In Leonardo da Vinci's famous 































































picture of the Last Supper Judas Iscariot has 
accidentally knocked over the saltcellar with his arm. 
Salt is the symbol of incorruption and immortality, and 
a ermans dea oun in en was used in sacrifice by the Jews as well as by the 
TT | Greeks and Romans: it is still used at Roman Catholic 
baptisms. It was regarded as the emblem of purity and 
NOTE T “CR oA, oPTy ye j P “fs ° I y 
NOTE THESE FEATURES IN THE NEW DESK STAND. the sanctifying influence of a good life on others. Hence 
1. Made in Ripple Rubber 5. The Waterman Patent the description of the Disciples as “* The Salt of the 
or Black (Vulcanite), the Self-Filling device enables E. h.”” 
most suitable material for the the Pen to be filled instantly arth. 
4 at : thee from any ink supply. Life Assurance, by reason of the great and useful 
2. Neat ippearan d ° . 
ornament on any desk. 6. es (aetna oe ) has | influence it has on the lives of our dependants, may be 
'e ) on ‘ a special non-tarnt ta » nai . ailyw 
ser n or Pencil always to sptine-tip whie h holde “ey regarded as the salt of our daily life 
q 4. Pen can be carried in = perfectly rigid at all | The “Security System’”’ Policy of the Standard Life 
nocl . A imes, } > oe 
vest pocket ~, eres ane os oa - | Assurance Company affords the finest means of providing 
‘ > chp-cap > de- rices: No. 62 ir < 
tachabic “from the 52/6; No. 62h, Ripple Rt hh, .. for oneself and one’s dependants. 
sti 55/-; No. 65, in ee 807 The great advantage of this splendid Policy is that 
4 Ripple nothing is left to chance. Everything is guaranteed in 
Rubber, the Policy. 
63 /- 
’ Pan Guaranteed Surrender and Loan Values. 
ss Guaranteed Options in lieu of the Sum Assured. 

Of Guranteed Options during the currency of the Policy. 
be Stationers Disability Benefits, including surgical benefit and free 
. and medical inspection. 

Jewellers, er ; ) ] ‘sc . ” 
0 Write for Explanatory Booklet “‘ AC4. 
‘rer PT rFANDARD LIFE 
5 - “The P h 
iN 2B e 
iE 
I 
PP nye COMPANY 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., LONDON DUBLIN 
~s . 110 CANNON STREET ¢ ca 59 DAWSON STREET 
Che Pen Corner i5APALL MALL sw. Pe 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. | HEADOFFICE 3 GEORGE STREET te 
= — } EDINBURGH 
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BOUND BOOKS 


Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., commend to 
the notice of bibliographers, and to lovers of 
information about fine books, a Cat: logue 
which has just been issued by their Bound 
Book Department; there will be found a 
record of masterly activities and a list of rare 


> 
THE WAR DIARY OF | ; or beautiful and desirable works. 
‘ | ‘ Tree on application to 

8 

8 

» 

ib 

> 

lg 


AN IMPORTANT VOLUME | 


Messrs. STANLEY PAUL HAVE NOW 
READY 





_ EMPEROR FREDERICK III. J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
Translated by A. R. Allinson, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. Fully illustrated. 16s. net 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 




































































































= ° ye . | _ —— 
These remarkable memoirs by the ex-Kaiser’s ees CEP PAID PLL OLDIE OE OES IG 
father were, with the permission of Queen Victoria, | —- + --- sh a 
deposited in a secret fireproof safe under the State (§ | | 77 - acme - eel 
Staircase at Windsor Castle. “ Revelations of this ell Sa Dy 
kind,” wrote the Emperor, “ are not for contempor- Ti e C ie AW fi 
Q ‘ ; 4 oe ¢ 
aries to know; I, therefore, direct that no one, but my O obtain a ES 1 5 (6 
wife and my grown-up children, is to examine my | re flit gf + | 
Diary ul the year 1922 is ended, After that there the Books Ta etd i 
is nothing to hinder its publication.” It is now given wa RT) i PS | 
to English readers for the first time. ; — 
advertised or reviewed in the Spectator or 
il ah ica any other paper, go to any of the 1250 
Art prospeclus on application lo Bookshops and Bookstalls of 
“7 e r .. T ra > a | : 
8 Endsieigh Gardens, W.C. 1. W. H. SMITH & SON 
peri mae Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 _ 
PARIS] 1250 Breaches {BRUSSELS 
’ na ees: 
| —_ 
"|| 1) SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF | 
_LADIES IN REDUCED 
r | CIRCUMSTANCES 
se teavact OR TOS YEARS | HELP GREATLY rLY NEEDED! 
| tituti ave wl o a8 moa te ople in Peace and ee | 
c I want so many things that I do” not know how to ay peal to 
GVER 69, 809 LIVES HAVE BEEH SAVE Wy SINCE 1824, | you for them; but [ am not afraid, for you are always 
COURAGE, | SELF- SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY | liberal. First, | want money for the General Fund, the backbon 
sti eeatiaes Seeeeeie: taceindl olichan tench | of the Society—any donation will be gratefully received for tt 
pi toh , And then 1 want money for those poor ladies who hi ave been 
Will you help the men who ntinually illustrate these qualities, | suffering from influenza, bronchitis, and rheumatism during the 
mgr” ; cold weather we have been having lately. Poor things, their e 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P | incomes are so small they cannot provide for extra illness, and 
We neither ask for ri e one peuny from the State. | then it is we who have to come in and help them with food and 
PH KARL 01 wat 2ROWE' CEORGE, FP. SHER, M.A. comforts and coal. I should be very grateful for 5/-, 10/-, or one 
i , retary. ¥ | £1 for those who have been suffering, and whose names have 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | for long been on the Society's books. I feel sure | shall not 
Life-tcat Hou: #, 22 Charing Cross Read, W.C. 2. appeal in vain. } ae 
-~_ ee a a a a ee! | ee j 
Hon. Secretary : EDITH SMALLWOOD, | 
a Oe ee ee ee ae if Lancaster House, Malvern. | 
| A 
A NATURAL ORGANIC LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
TOP DRESSING GIVES THE 
HUMULL will produce PICTURESQUE EFFECT . 
OF AN 
| 
RICH IN HUMUS BEAUTIFUL LAWNS and| OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOO! 
we | OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 1 
mig In clean, economical, concentrated and | LIBERTY & CO,. Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Fre 
eadihs sLable oem Re tee pe ee ES 
LAWNS & rCS 1h} avalh ‘ ee 
Ss THROUGHO . OUNTR yr ~ ’ : , 
TENNIS Lae eo Vainecrion: Oro tne || STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, ony 
- FINES URPF, | DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Pro 
COURTS PEBRUARY 7th. Sthand 9th, MILTON SUL LS and DORIS KENYON 
ECLIPSE PEAT COY., |] in! MEN OF STEEL"; HUGUETTE DUFLOS and C ZHARLES 
DE ROCHE in * THE PRINCESS ANI E CLOV 
ASHCOTT, SOM. Est. 1869. /] Finkeany jot tith. and th JACK HOLT, ERNEST 
p De ee ta TORRENCE, LOUISE DRESSER an ESTHER RALSTON it 
; eee “THE BLIND GODDESS "'; BILLY SULLIVAN in “ THE WIND 















JAMMER,” a Thrilling Tale of Cireus Life. ete 
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LOS T 
Two of God’s Best Gifts: 


SPEECH 
HEARING 





HAVE YOU BOTH? 


Then will you give a thought 


to those who have neither ? 


THE 
Royal Association 


in aid of the 


DEAF & DUMB 


earnestly asks your Gifts towards the welfare of those 
from these terrible infirmities. 


suffering 


who are 
Will vou please send a gift N¢ YW? Every dona- 
tion means a helping hand along the dark highway 


an neither speak nor hear. 


for some suilerer wh» « 


fully received by GRAITIAM _W. 
113 Oxford Street, Londen, W.1 














REVISED EDITION now ready at 


all booksellers and libraries, 


ROMA LISTER’S 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES : 
OCCULT & SOCIAL 


(Illus. 21/- net) 


ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard writes: 
“Her book is interesting. It gives genuine information 
about modern Rome: it tells spiritualistic stories which are 








diverting and, indeed, enthralling. Whe competent reviewer 
could come to a fair conclusion about this book in less 
time than he could eat his breakfast. For myself 1 gave 


much more time than that, because it attracted me.” 








THE 
SECOND EMPIRE 
—AND ITS DOWNFALL 
Ed. by ERNEST d’HAUTERIVE 


Translated from the French by HERBERT WILSON. 


(lilus. 18/- net) 
“Of great interest . . . a somewhat rare book.”—D. Mail. 
“The correspondence of Emperor Napoleon III and his 


cousin, Prince Napolcon.”—Siar. “Throws a valuable and 

interesting light on . . . the two men who played so 
important a part in the tragedy of the Second 
Empire.” —West. Ga 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
34 PATERNOS 


(Publishers), LTD., 
LER ROW, E.C. 4. 











INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 























NOW IS THE TIME TO VISIT 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A land of glorious sunshine and magnificent scenery. 


WEEKLY 
ROYAL MAIL 


Regular sailings 
to EAST AFRICA 
via SUEZ CANAL. 


— ’ Also to 
SERVICE MADEIRA, 
TO SOL TH CANARY 
ISLANDS, 
AND EAST ASCENSION, 
ST. HELENA & 
AFRICA, MAURITIUS. 





UNION LINE. 


LONDON, E.C. 3, 


‘ ,miy “_ 
CASTLE 
Head Office—3 FENCHURCH STREET, 

West End Agency—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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Details 


S in domestic furni- 

ture so in bookcases, 
the little things make 
or mar the appearance. 
Careful attention to 
details has made _ the 
“Esavian” Sectional 
Bookcase the popular 
selection of all discerning 
people. 
the good finish, the ex- 
treme care taken over 
minor points such as 
movable shelves, © 
hinges, locks,  ete., 
coupled with many en- 
tirely exclusive features, 
give the “Esavian”™ a 
unigue 








advantage over 
all others. 
Write for the NEW 


a 
ras EXWIBITED AT THE] 


FULLY 
RACSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ich commins Eh oe. OE « SIG0Ee 
c ‘ 

olains how Also supplied in 
ee aa, Sect the MAHOGANY. 


oO 


ie a 
mA B 


pany mai |) Dese ‘De a te if SAVIA 
IDEAL MORNE esived 
rors | ESAVIAN HOUSE, E N 








| Educational Supply Assn. 
a aes Ltd, 
STAND No. 10, 176a, HIGH “7 oe 
Ground Floor, | OND ON, 

Mein Hall. (lott. ¢ rep “st) 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


(Patent 247000) 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements cxcced 9 lines, Series 
74%, for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 Yorl. 
with remittance to ensure inse rlion, not later 
—— a 


36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS oce 


discounts : 


upyiig the equivalent to a line charged asq 
23°, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 : 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


than Tuesday of each week. 








FINANCIAL 


H OMECROFTING 
(i: projected in the recent Speclator 


Village at 





correspondence), 


The Homecroft Chelten- 


han now ready for creetion. Share- 
holders are wanted. 
Write for porticulars t 
THE SEE RETARY, 
Tre Narioxat Homecrorr Association, L1p., 


38 CHARLES STREET, CARDIFP. 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


TOL. ‘TO BE. LAWRENCHS 
( Original Pictures by A. kb. 
Paul Nash, Roberts. &e.. on view for 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 





Ss FAMOUS BOOK. The 
JOUN, Kennington, 
2 weeks. 


Square, 10-6. 





DOYAL 
LY 


ACADEMY. 

Until Sth March Liahibition of 

AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900), 
10-6. Saturday, 10-8, Is. 6d. 


PLEMISH 
Monday to Priday, 





POR SALLE AND TO LET 


VAR FOR SALI “LANCHESTER ” (excellent 
order) Landaulette > 6 cylinders, electric light. up- 
holstered nrorocco, built for present owner 1911, Five 
good tyres. A bargain, 75 guiness Apply. letter only, 














ee EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


SALTASH COUNTY SCHOOL (MINED). 


Wanted for next term 


(1) ASENTOR MISTRESS to take Latin and French. 


Applicants must be over 26 years of age. 

(2) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take general 
subjects. 

(3) An ASSISTANT MASTER to take Mathematics, 
Science and Geog raphy 

Ability to help with Physical Training, Games, Music 
or Art will be a reconnnendation 

Salary Seale in accordance with the Burnham Award 


for Secondary Schools, plus £20 per annuum for the 


Senior Mistress 


Vorms of application may be obtained (on receipt 


of a stamped and addressed foolseap envelope) from 
Mr. ¢ A. Hall, District Edueation Office, Saltash. 
Applications should reach the Head-Master (H. J. 
Hewitt, Esq M.A... 198 Harehills Avenue, Leeds), 
not later than Vebruary 16th, 1927. 


. R. PASCOER 
Hall, Truro, Secretary for Education. 


3ist January, 1927. 


Counts 








FEVKAVELLING COMPANION. dy (age 36), well 
| educated, experienced, good sailor, companionable « 
desires engagement. Lately travelled in S. Afriea for six 
months. Highest references, Addiress—** Middlestead,” 
Breaston, Derbyshire. 





“RENT COLLEGE. DERBYSHIRE.—The Head- 

Mast rship will be vacant at the end of July. The 

Head-Master must be a University graduate in honours, 

and in full accord with the Evangelical principles of the 

Church of England. Full particulars may be obtained 

from the Secretary, Evangelical Church Schools, Ltd., 
V1 











“ Seapoint House.” Blundellsauds, Liverpool 9 Victoria Street, Loudon, S$. 
WREAT BARGALN FOK SALE, small, fully fur- VW EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSET.—The Head- 
( a nished Villa seashore, Hyéres plage. Running- Mastership will be vacant at the end of July. The 
water bedrooms, Vacant possession. Magniincent views, | Head-Master must be a University graduate in honours, 
fine bething, boating excursion Priee. 55,000 francs. | and in full accord with the Evangelical principles of the 
Church of England, Full particulars may be obtained 
Appl M. Hugon, & ha ms WHycres. from the Secretary, Evangelical Church Schools, Ltd., 
ae iE iin Se —_e = % Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH BOYS’ GRAMMAR | “(1 ATARRH and Colds, and Their Causes,” by Mr. 
A SCHOOL, Eustace Miles, Thursday, January 10th, at 5.45 and 
6.15 pam., in the GREEN SALON, 40 Chandos Street, 


REQUIRED tor the above School, 
first week in May. Minimum 
aunial inerements of £25, to 
4800, Previous serviee will be taken into account 
when fixing the commencing salary 

The Head) Master nist be ay t University in 
the United Kinado i The number of heys at present 
in the School is Accommodation tor 300 boarders, 
Capitation fe paid by thead Master on boarders 


HEADMASTER 
Duties to commence the 
ealary, £600: rising by 


duate o 


to be 


particulars ot which may be obtained from the Clerks 
‘The residence, garden and grounds are pleasantly sittated, 
Rent and rates tree (except water and lighting 
Candidates are reqnested to send applications, stating 
nue, and whether married, together with not more than 
three testimonials, marked “ HL not later than Febru- 
wry 16th, to Jolin German and Son, Clerks to the Gover- 
ners, Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canvassing disqualities. 
Copies of the Scheme may be had from the Clerks at 


Js, each, 





GRAMMAR 
IERTS 


B' RKHAMSTED 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HE AD-MASTER of the School, vacant by the resignation 


SCHOOL, 


of Mr. Charles Henry Greene, M.A., which takes effect 
ut Midsummer, 1927. 
The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some Univer 


rity in the United Kingdom or the Uritish Dominions. 

He must be prepared to give his personal attention to 
the duties of the School, not to undertake any office or 
employment interfering with the proper performance of 
his duties as Head-Master, and shall not hold any Bene 
fice having the cure ot souls 

Questions asked before replying to this advertisement 
cannot be answered, but full printed particulars of the 
stipend and emoluments will be supplied to any candidate 
on application to me, the undersigned, together with the 
particulars required by the Governors from the candidate 
and the date before which applications must be sent in 

Canvassing (either directly or indirectly) will render 


a candidate liable to disqualification 
A. W. VAISEY, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Tring 
January 21st, 1927 





YANPERT Typist in English & French (shorthand in both 


‘4 jangs.) seeks evening and week-end work. tox 1407 





YHORTHAND TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central 
Employment Bureau for Women provides a tho- 
rough practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORT- 
HAND and ‘TYPEWRITING, in preparation for 


Pitman’s and the Incorporated Phonographic Society's 
Diplomas.—-Apply Secretary, 


54 Russell Square, W.C, 1, 





Charing Cross. Admission Ls, 





ag ae RNE rik 
4 OF DOMESTIH 
stubject taught 





EASTBOURNE 
ECONOMY, All 
Resident and Day 


SCHOOL 
Domestic 
pupils 


Serene. 





Certificate ranted Principal Miss Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma, Edinb Training School. 

I. ROLBEL BDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
4 LVGE FOR THRACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15 DEMONSTRA 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON. VW. it. Chairman, ©. G. Montetiore, D.D.. MLA. 
Principal Miss E. KE. Lawrence For information 


concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Edueation apply to the Secretary. 





| TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Lectures on “ THE PRESEN’ 


Two : 
PHEORY " will be given 


A Course of 
POSITION OF ECONOMLE 
by PROFESSOR DR. 4. SCHUMPETER (Professor 
of Keonomies in the University of Bonn) at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 


Wie 2.), on THURSDAY _AND FRIDAY, FER- 
RUARY 17th and sth, 1927, at 5 pom 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOL P TICKET. 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





WIDER OUTLOOK IN MUSICAL 


EDUCATION, 


YHE 





FLORENCE PERTZ, pupil of Oscar Beringer and 
Professor Barth, Berlin, and HELEN GOUGH (Mrs. 
George Shee), pupil of Maurice Sons, Sevcik, and Emile 


Sauret, RECEIVE PUPILS at the Wigmore studios 
for Solo Piano, Solo Violin, Kuscmble (Chan:ber Musie 

Harmony, and History of Music. Harmony Classes under 
the direction of Mr. H. C. ©. Moule, Mus. Bae. Pupils 
can take a course in any one subject, or in all. Inclusive 
Fee for the whole course with one solo instrument, 15 
Gins., with two, 22 Gns. Full particulars on application 
to the Wigmore Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


U* 





IVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
THEORIES OF THE STATE will be given by 
PROFESSOR J. L. BRIERLY, O.B.B.. M.A, BOUL 
(Chichele Professor of International Law, and Fellow 


of All Souls College Oxiford), at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.Cl 1), on 
WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY Oth, 1927, at 5.30 pan 

ADMISSION PREE, WITHOUT TLIOKET, 
PDWEN GEELER. Academic Registrar, 








———__ 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lausdowne Rd., Bedlord.—Principal 
feld. Students are trained in this College to beg 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Trainiy ¥ extends ¢ - 
Syrs. Fees £165 « year.—Por prospectus ipply Secretary 


——— 
—= 


AND COLLEGES 


Miss Stans. 











BOYS 


_ 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, varying from 
o0 to £25, will be held in June. Age limit 144 years on 
tly Ist. Special exhibitions each term for Sous of 
Clergy.—Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master, : 
a 
PAIGNTON, 8. Devon 


SCHOOLS 





oe. 
CLOSE SCHOOL, — CHELTENHAy 








DARK HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dart. 
mouth, C4icket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea- bathing 
Special attention given to health and food. Holiday hong 
peasant Apply, the Principals. 





a 
i TEEN'S College, Taunton.—For details re Entranoy 
Scholarships, apply Head Master, C. L. Wiseman. M4 
(ex-Scholar, Peterhouse, late Instr. Lieut. Commr, RN 
ge SCHOOL,—Some twelve Open SCHOLAR 
WY SHIPS tor boys between the ages of 12 and 14 
on March Ist next, value from £00 a year downwards. 
will be awarded by Examination, beginning March |g 
1927. Boys examined at Rossail and in Londop.— 
Apply, The Bursar, RKossall, Fleetwood 
TEYHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-spy 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmoyt 
College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon 








KN. 





‘T. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, Rathfarnham, (9, 
iY Dublin. Public school (C. of E.). Sister foundation 
of Radley College. Situation unrivalled tor health ag 
beauty on the Dublin mountains nr. Kingstown Harbour 
Fees £100 per annum, Scholarships. Apply the Wardea, 

EDMUND'S SCHOOL 


‘T. 
Ss healthy situation. High 
Twenty acres of playing tields 
Preparation for Universities, 
write to Rey, W. F. Burnside, 
Buckland 


\W" a | 
amid healthy surroundings ; 


Accommodation for 200 boarders 
Head- Master Rey. E. C. Harries, M.A 

man, modern curriculum, preparation foe 
Universities, Services and Professions. O.T.C. Con 
tingeut; Fees moderate. Next Term commence 
May 2nd. App Ny Head Master. 





CANTERBURY. Ping 
ground overlooking (ity, 

Separate Junior School 
Army, 4c. For prospectus 
M.A., Head-Master. 





Devon.— 
trained 
playing f 


School, North 


acres 
School 





JOCKLANDS SCHOOL. 
\ duality and strength of 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 


vates indivi- 


Hastings, 
purpose. 


culti 


Girls and small 





AND COLLEGES 


-ASCALE.—Climata 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

dry, bracing and sunny Ny Te 
viris on modern Public School lin i 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senio wr gi 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 

IGHPIELD OXTMEY 
i Principal, Miss WALLIS 
School for Girls, Tele Watt 








LANI WAT! 
Private Reside 
wd 616.” 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Head- Mistress 
i Miss E. Wainwright, M.A.. London. Public Boar 
ing and Day School, with Preparatory Dey 
(imate specially 


suited to delicate or Colonia 
University Examinations Fees moderat I 
mation about 


‘ 
strane Scholar hips apply tot Head: 
Mistress 


] INGHOLT 
4 


Bracing climate 
Head-Mistress fiss R. M.S 


ain MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH 
a THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 


SCHOO! 





SCHOOL VOR GIK LS 
SURREY. 

Giood educat 
Batchelor (Ox! 


HiN DHEAD, 





PARA 


BOARDING FOB 
GIRLS 
(Founded 1871.) 


A FREE CHURCH 


Headd- Mistress 
ces 
or Sel 


Mis. D. M. HENMAN, M.A 
entrance scholarships, 4 ippy 
vol Secretary, Rev. A. G. Seep 
1 Street, London, B.C. 4 


Farley Hall, nr, Oak 
imtry residence, € 
Principa 


1 Miss Kitts 


For details of 


to Head- Mistress 
Memorial Hall, Farringdo 


‘ VERDALE 
moor, X 
ft. above 
Miss Pickard 


School for Girls 
Staffs. Charming cot 
close to Alton Towers 
(Newnham College), at 


sea-level, 
M.A 





EALING 
Boarding 
yunds of 


eee HELENA COLLEGE 
LONDON, W.5 (fiounded 182) 
for Girls 11-19 Standing in own g! 


in healthiest part of Middlesex. 


School 
nine acres 


oommprer= 
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UEENSWOOD HAT 






1ELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. | G( ONG-LYRICS urgently wanted for conversion into | MISCELLANEOUS 

Ss popular streeesses, Gifted Composer , : a 
ted poems to music and arrange immmediats 

ed, Submit MSS. to Box 416, | 






IDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. | tion. 


ibhAL SAVING hiave your Uv 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY, Volumes Ito VIII of the New _ dition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by 

Dp. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. “eo: M.A., B.Sc. 

To be completed in 10 vo umes oth 20s. net ; 

hi-more., 35s. net per volmne. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE New Edition. 


A History, Critical and Biographical. of Authors in 
ihe Enelish Tonene trom the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, with Specimens of their Writings. 4 
Vols, huip. svo. Cloth, £3 net: hf.-movo., £6 net. 
New Edition 100 6 pp. 
CHAMBERS’S 
DICTIONARY 
THE GREAT OF ALN NATIONS AND ALT. TIMES. 
Edited by WILLIAM GECDDIE, M.A., 8.Sc., and 
J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A, 





Cloth 158.1 u ts hf. 305. net. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON: ee . 
An Anthology of Dr. Johnson’s writings. Edited by 
S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. i 5s. set 


on’s work as 
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By Commander H. G. STON! D.S.0., R) 
Popular Editio Titre 1 6s 
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ul nthe ¢ War io pass t 
“HARD LYING”: Eastern Mediterranean, 
1914--i919 
Ry Captain L. B. WELDON, MO 
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THE BOOK THAT SOLVES CROSSWORD PI |] THROUGH A LAND OF PROMIS 
| CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH ia | Car and Camera in the Heart of Northern 
| CENTURY tr atocpaae yg ie Austialia 
New Edition, 156 pag 7s, 6d, iT Ry MICHAEL TERRY FR.GS. RAT. FRC! 
| CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT | RE ee ee ened ates 
DICTIONAR v Cloih, 18. 6d. net. kable jou ey, undertal h 
| READING TiS NOVEL toasters JOY OF LIFE. | 7 concerning huge areas © 
| THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR . 

j By MAURICE WALSH. 7s. 6d. net. ANGL ING TH FORIES AND ‘METHODS 
Ti SUNDAY TIMES the Lishland By Major kK. -\ CHRYS EAT (C. TROUT). 
' } ula well t sion and | wemy S flin d , tict 
) :« the most yt well a en Af k on Anzl ~ real nso B rd intere Bag 0 
= ang t aon ee a aed Se wae im } h put inio hi ’ 
| EDUCATING A HUSBAND | ‘ORY OF 
| By JOHN L. CARTER. 3s. 6d. net. | THE STORY oF MY R RUIN 
| A inclange of Marriage Morals, and Motors. : > — Se ee. r 6; 
| SCOTLAND'S HEIR! a i a Se - 
BY et pe 4 DUKE. 7s. 6d. net. wly reconstrreted 1 me it! ‘ 
{ ene Prince, rd Ge ge. E , Sk Clement rehard garden from th i 
| they are all quite unfors ne HUGH WAL OLE. THE PSY! HOLOGY OF FATE 
| THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH Bs UNITE CROSS, PhD. , , 28. 6d 
By JOHN GEDDIE. 7s. 6d. neo! ae Lew. 4 ‘ge? nae, Selon rs 
Hiustrated by ARTHUR WALE, with 16 iull-page j r sl ho 
drawings in colour and a host ef dainty pen-and-ink Hicales What 11%) red frost 
tches picturi ww scenes 2 1d places full « romantic, ex. nt gy 
historieals and literary associations,’ | | MODERN BALLROOM DANCING 
Po @——— _| i VICTOR SILVESTER: Thi ril’s CI 
| OVER THE SEA TO SKYE Ballroom Dencer, 1922-1923 2s, wet 
| By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 75. Sd. net. |B Ail the latest steps ia the Fox-trots Walts, Flat CI 
illus. with 40 beautiful photographs. With a fora- capes hn le diye sing ans : 
word by the Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. ua & 
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EDINBURGH MEMORIES AND SOME ||| LE MN Rt 

WORTHIES ,ByJ. WILSON M'LAREN. 3s. 6d. net | THE GREEN ROPE 
| Will delight all lovers of ** Auld Reckie.” j By Jo S.- FLETCHER, Author vale |) 

Fe ne ge aa age wange Mystery.” 
| LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON | ~ ingenious ‘and theilli 
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Edited by ROSALINE MASSON, 7s. 6d. net. | 
Contains new matter, including a letter to Miss Masson THE CLUE IN THE GLASS , . : 
from Sir J. M. Barrie, in whic h he describes in his own By W. B. M. FERGUSON, Author of “Th 
inimitably whimsical andl humorous vein an imaginary Company. . 
__K eting with Stevenson, | 7 “ Beppe or ray pete 
| THE CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND | es ee ee eee oe FO 
By IAN G. LINDSAY. 7s. 6d. net. TWEET aie a Nadie 
With Foreword by Sir Geo. Douglas, Bart, Beautitully By DE VIC BEAMISH, 
illustrated. the ht uimorots ~ cy ~gtan F 
THE PEDLAR’S PACK BONE STREET 
Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 6s. net. NILE PAX M MM \Ch ‘DE! R, M.P 
A series of Charming Fairy Siories by the mother of ‘ in i , avis Pere raga a poor man 
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|Your Batteri 
| 
| Batteries bewail wintry weather, 
\ | because with ordinary petrols the 
| difficulty of starting up on cold | 
) | mornings is added to the strain of ( 
( | ; slic ) \ 
| keeping the lights going for many 
| extra hours in the long winter | 
evenings. | 
) | The choice of petrol that will give | 
quick starting is therefore of the ; 
| utmost importance at this time of 
) | the year—and no other petrol can 
compare with : 
{| 
2a \ 
\ ( 
r ( 
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ow ‘dd | 
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| SOUTH AFRICA 

i bi 

= i 

ai The Empire’s Sun Land i 

4 re 

Le When Sw Francis Drake made his meteori. i 

ret voyage round the world in the ““Colden Hind” 

re in 1580, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope. | 

re “ This Cape,” he recorded, “is a mest stately |& 

G thing and the fairest Cape we saw in the wholk i 

Ke circumference of the earth.” R 

ie Since Drake’s day the South Afvicen route hes 

i become one of the greatest ocean highways of the 5 

| Empire and the modern liner, with speed and 

S comfort, makes light of the voyege, renowned as the 1 

bs fair-weather passage of the seas. EY 

‘ ms The Cape route is rich in historica! associations " 

B A R N EF; Y S, says this re linked up with Empire trade, but few of the whit i 
ne winged argesies of old set sail for South Africa on ie 

k id |] enterprises more charged with romantic interest and 

Yorkshire smo er, provi vied | f3)  foyous possibilities than those waich awail the — | 
Re traveller of to-day. It is a voyage of discovery lo is 

3 ° h ° i ie a realm ef sunshine, health and happiness, w hich | 

“a Sense O compan tons ip’ | 7 may open np splendid opportunities in new spheres is 

: ; = | i of activily and irterest. tS 

A ~ on »# . . ‘a V1 VS yed re 
There ee thing about - — S *: sc | si Intending visitors to South Africa are invited to {i 
which you won't ever cncoumer if Cigarettes a] communicate with THE PUBLICITY AGENT, = 
or Cigars: it is this “ sense of companionship.’ os! SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR * 
To the man who has learned to know the pipe, lonc- | i SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2 Tours are i 
liness and boredom come but seldom. It almost passe: ra arranged and booked in London by experienced iS 
understanding how a mere pipe has the power to o entertain, | re officiais with rm intimate knowledge of the Dominion ts 
hon edie ual eoln and sometimes to console. : and ils prevailing condilions. Ie 
: : j Write for Travel Brochure “ B.D.,” or tele- ifs 

If you regard the pipe as something more thai phone Regent 6760, Extension 120. ie 
combination of briar root and vuleanite, you'll know | s A ROAD AURA as 


appreci ation of the companion 
your 
I pol nt 


all this. But if a true 
ship of the pipe be something you hope to attain, 
reading of this Yorkshire Smokers text may wel 
out the way: 
(The original letter can be inspected.) 
“T feel bound to . y my admiration for 
“your ‘Barneys’ I also feel inclined to ask you 
“to refund the » money I spent, pri or to your bringing 
“*Rarneys’ before the public eye, ‘in trying to find 
“ the Right Stuf — 
“There are times when a man needs not 
“exactly a companion, but a sense of companion- 
“ship, and the ideal tobacco is that which most 
“cfhciently supplies this need.” 
“The long moorland walk; the quiet hour 
“with ithe book; the ‘after-lunch-hour? are ail 
“positively incomplete without ‘Barucys? It is, 
“tm a word— CHUMMY? and without doubt it is 
“the Ideal Tobacco.” | 
Barneys i is medium, lasting, cool and companionable. 
It suits seven mixture-smoking pipe-men out of every | 
ten. [ti must be very good to go on, month after | 
month, winning such generous appreciations from its | 
devotees 




















the Iideal Tobacce. 


w 1/1 the oz. : 3 strengths o 


The starter-with-ihe-pipe would do well to begin with Parsons 


Pleasure, the mild Barneys. He will pass naturally to Barneys 
itself, which is medium. Viigher still, there is Punchbowle, the | 
full strength Barneys—strong, wholly satisfying, and still cool. 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. | 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd, Bath Lane, Neweastle-upon-Trne. 
Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. | 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DE LUXE TO AN UNSPOILED WONDERLAND 
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CYCLOPEAN WALLS, PEERLESS PALACES, 
ARDENS, IFS DANCERS, FIRE-EATERS 
CHARMERS. SIP THE MINT TEA 
RABAT. WANDER 
ND WONDER IN THE TEEMING BAZAARS 
F FEZ-CITY OF FOUNTAINS, PALACEs, 
SEE MEKNES ITS MINARETS 


ND LOOTHS 

Smouldering torches the sultry Lifting of 
eavy scents from brazen burners ye Hee 
of fountains - pattering of bare feet over 


glorious mosaics . 
white... clatter of hoofs and 
caparison 5 sunset and the Muezzin a 
world of complete fascination awaits you. 


the silently gliding vision of 


AND THe 
A PRING 


*TRANSATLANTIOUS 
ELY PALACE OF BYGON? 
ARE UNIQUE, THE COMPANY'S PRIDE 
ALONE MADE TOURING POSSIBLE 


HOTELS ONE 
DAYS THEY 


AND THEY 


US ARRANGE A PERFECT TOUR FOR YOU THIS WINTER! 
Write for Booklet “The Magic 


FRENCH LINE 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


of Istam." 


FEZ 


22. PALL MALL, LONDON, S,W.1, 
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